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PREFACE. 


The  illuftrious  Author  of  thefe  Eflays  is  fo 
generally  known  as  a  man  and  a  writer,  that 
any  particular  account  of  him  on  the  prefent 
occafion  would  be  fuperflaous.  To  dwell, 
indeed,  on  the  incidents  of  my  Lord  Bacon's 
life,  would  be  an  unpleafant  and  mortifying 
tafk:  for  ever  mull  it  be  deplored  by  the  lover 
of  literature  and  his  fpecies,  that  the  poflelTor 
of  this  extraordinary  intelleft  fhould  have 
been  expofed  to  the  dangers  of  a  iituation, 
to  which  his  iirmnefs  was  unequal 3  and,  with- 
drawn from  the  retirement  of  his  fludy,  where 
he  was  the  firft  of  men,  fhould  have  been 
thrown  into  the  tumult  of  bulinefs,  Avhere  he 
difcovered  himfelf  to  be  among  the  laft.  The 
fuperiority,  it  is  true,  of  his  talents  rendered 
him  every  where  eminent 3  and  when  we  fee 
him  a6Hng  at  court,  in  the  fenate,  at  the  bar. 
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or  on  the  bench,  we  behold  an  engine  of 
mighty  force,  fufficient,  as  it  would  appear,  to 
move  the  world:  but  when  we  carry  our 
refearch  into  his  bofom,  we  find  nothing  there 
but  the  ebullition  and  froth  of  fome  common 
or  corrupt  paffionsj  and  we  are  ftruck  with 
the  contraft  between  the  littlenefs  within,  and 
the  exhibition  of  energ)'  without.  But  peace 
be  to  the  failings  of  this  wonderful  man !  they 
who  alone  were  afFe6ted  by  them,  his  con- 
temporaries and  himfelf,  have  long  fince  paffed 
to  their  account  3  and  cxifting  no  more  as  the 
ftatefman  or  the  judge,  he  furvaves  to  us  only 
in  his  works  as  the  father  of  experimental 
phyfics,  and  a  great  luminary  of  fcience. 

In  his  literary  charader  he  muft  always 
be  contemplated  with  aftonifhment;  and  we 
cannot  fufficiently  wonder  at  the  riches  or 
the  powers  of  his  mindj  at  that  penetration 
which  no  deptli  could  elude ;  that  comprehen- 
fion  for  which  no  obje6l  was  too  large  5  that 
vigour  which  no  labour  could  exhauft^  that 
memory  which  no  prefTure  of  acquilitions 
could  fubdue.  By  his  two  great  works,  *•'  On 
''  the  Advancement  of  Learning,"  and  "'  The 
^'  New  Organ  of  the  Sciences,"  written  amid 
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the  diftradion  of  buiinefs  and  of  cares,  fuffici- 
ent  of  themfelves  to  have  occupied  the  whole 
of  any  other  mind,  did  this  mighty  genius  firft 
break  the  fliackles  of  that  fcholaftic  philofophy 
which  had  long  crufhed  the  human  intelleftj 
and,  diverting  the  attention  from  words  to 
things,  from  theory  to  experiment,  demon- 
ftrate  the  road  to  that  height  of  fcience,  on 
which  the  moderns  are  now  feated,  and  which 
the  ancients  were  unable  to  reach. 

But  Uiefe  grand  difplays  of  his  genius  and 
knowledge  are  now  chiefly  regarded  as  they 
prefent  to  the  curious  an  illullrious  evidence 
of  tlie  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Having 
awakened  and  clire6ted  the  exertions  of  Eu- 
rope, the  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  writings  has  in 
a  great  degree  been  fuperfeded  by  the  labom*s 
of  the  fublequent  adventurers  in  fcience3  who, 
purfuing  the  track  marked  oat  for  them  by 
their  great  matter,  have  found  it  opening  into 
a  region  of  clear  and  Heady  light.  Of  the 
other  works  of  this  great  man,  which  were 
obje6l:s  of  admiration  to  his  own  times,  the 
following  EiTays  are  perhaps  the  only  ones 
which  retain  much  of  their  priftine  popularity. 
His  law  treatifes  have  always  been  reilrided  by 
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their  fubjed  within  the  line  of  a  profeflional 
circle:  of  his  ftate  papers  and  fpeeches  the 
power  has  expired  with  the  interefl  of  thofe 
events  to  which  they  were  attached  3  and  his 
hillory  of  Henry  the  feventh,  blemilhed  as  it 
is  with  fometliino:  more  than  thofe  defeds  of 
ftyle,  which,  from  the  example  and  patronage 
of  a  pedant  king,  then  began  to  infed  the  pu- 
rity of  our  compofition,  is  in  thefe  days  con- 
fulted  only  by  the  few. 

But  thefe  ElTays,  written  at  a  period  of 
better  tafte,  and  on  fubjeds  of  immediate 
importance  to  the  conduct  of  common  life, 
"  fuch  as  come  home  to  men's  bufinefs  and 
"  bofoms,"  are  Hill  read  with  pleafure,  and 
continue  to  polfefs,  in  the  prefent  age,  nearly 
as  much  eftimation  as  they  did  in  that  which 
witneffed  their  hrft  publication.  From  the 
circumflance  of  their  having  engaged  his  at- 
tention at  different  and  remote  intervals  of  his 
life,  they  appear  to  have  fliared  a  more  than 
common  portion  of  their  great  author's  regard; 
and  they  are  evidently  compofed  in  his  happieft 
manner,  and  with  the  full  flretch  of  his  powers. 
In  them  we  are  prefented  with  all  the  wifdom 
which  the  deepeft  erudition  could  recover  from 


the  gulph  of  buried  ages  ^  and  with  all  that  alfo 
which  the  moft  lagacious  and  accurate  ob- 
fervation  could  feled  from  the  fpedacle  of  the 
pairing  fcene :  in  them  we  behold  imagination 
and  knowledge  equally  fuccefsfiil  in  their  ex- 
ertions; this  as  tlie  contributor  of  truths,  and 
that  as  opening  her  affluent  wardrobe  for  their 
drefs;  one  like  the  earth  throwing  out  of  her 
bofom  the  organized  forms  of  matter,  and  the 
other  like  the  fun  arraying  them  in  an  endlefs 
variety  of  hues. 

Of  the  Essay,  that  moft  agreeable  and 
perhaps  moft  ufeful  vehicle  of  inftrudion, 
my  Lord  Bacon  muft  be  confidered,  at  leaft 
in  our  own  countrj^  as  the  inventor;  and 
to  the  fuccefs  of  his  attempt  may  be  afcribed 
that  numerous  race  of  writers,  to  whofe  lliort 
and  entertaining  leffbns  the  public  mind  may 
be  regarded  as  principally  indebted  for  its 
prefent  cultivation  and  refinement. 

Thus  ftrongly  recommended  by  their  in- 
trinfic  worth,  thefe  Eftays  poflefs  alfo  an  addi- 
tional and  accidental  value  from  the  circura- 
ftance  of  their  conftituting  all  which,  in  fome 
fenfe,  remains  of  their  admirable  author.  His 
other  works,  as  it  has  been  already  remarked. 
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are  in  faft  extind  to  the  many,  and  now 
generally  known  only  as  a  mighty  name,  and 
the  writer  of  thefe  fliorter  compofilions,  the 
great  Lord  Bacon  may  not  improperly  be 
confidered  as  flirunk,  like  the  alhes  of  an 
Alexander  in  a  golden  urn,  within  the  limits 
of  this  little  but  fterling  volume. 


ESSAYS   OR   COUNSELS, 

CIVIL    AND    MORAL. 


TO    MR.   ANTHONY    BACON, 

His  dear  Brother. 

Loving  and  beloved  brother,  I  do  now  like 
fome  that  have  an  orchard  ill  neighboured, 
that  gather  their  fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  to  pre- 
vent ftealing.  Thefe  fragments  of  my  con- 
ceits were  going  to  print:  to  labour  the  ftay 
of  them  had  been  troublefome,  and  fubje6t  to 
interpretation  5  to  let  them  pafs  had  been  to 
adventure  the  wrong  they  might  receive  by 
untrue  copies,  or  by  fome  garnifliment  which 
it  might  pleafe  any  that  fhould  fet  them  forth 
to  beftow  upon  them  -,  therefore  I  held  it  bell 
difcretion  to  publifh  them  myfelf,  as  they 
pafTed  long  ago  from  my  pen,  without  any 
further  difgrace  than  the  weaknefs  of  the 
author  3  and  as  I  did  ever  hold,  there  might 
be  as  great  a  vanity  in  retiring  and  withdraw- 
ing men's  conceits,  (except  they  be  of  fome 
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hd:ture,)  from  the  world,  as  in  obtruding  tliem ; 
fo  in  thefe  particulars  I  have  played  myfelf  the 
inquifitor,  and  find  nothing  to  my  underftand- 
ing  in  them  contrary  or  infedious  to  the  Hate 
of  religion  or  manners,  but  rather,  as  I  fup- 
pofe,  medicinable:  only  I  difliked  now  to 
put  them  out,  becaufe  they  will  be  like  the 
late  new  halfpence,  which  though  the  filver 
were  good,  yet  the  pieces  were  fmallj  but  lince 
they  would  not  ftay  with  their  mafter,  but 
would  needs  travel  abroad,  I  have  preferred 
them  to  you  that  are  next  myfelf  j  dedicating 
them,  fuch  as  they  are,  to  our  iove,  in  the 
depth  whereof,  I  aflure  you,  I  fometimes 
wiili  your  infirmities  tranllated  upon  myfelf, 
tliat  her  majefty  might  have  the  fervice  of  io 
adive  and  able  a  mind;  and  I  might  be  with 
excufe  confined  to  thefe  contemplations  and 
ftudies,  for  which  I  am  fittefl: :  fo  commend.  I 
you  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Divine  Majelty. 

Your  entire  loving  brother, 

Fran.  Bacon. 

From  my  chamber  at  Gray's  Inn, 
this  30th  of  January  1597. 
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'So  my  loving  Brother, 
SIR   JOHX   CONSTABLE,     KT. 

My  laft  Eflays  I  dedicated  to  my  dear  brother, 
Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  who  is  with  God.  Look- 
ing araongft  my  papers  this  vacation,  I  found 
others  of  the  fame  nature;  which  if  I  myfelf 
Ihall  not  fufFer  to  be  loft,  it  feemeth  the  world 
will  not,  by  the  often  printing  of  the  former. 
Miffing  my  brother,  I  found  you  next  3  in 
refped  of  bond  both  of  near  alliance,  and  of 
ftraight  friendftiip  and  fociety,  and  particularly 
of  communication  in  ftudies;  wherein  I  muft 
acknowledge  myfelf  beholding  to  you :  for  as 
my  bufinefs  found  reft  in  my  contemplations;, 
10  my  contemplations  ever  found  reft  in  your 
loving  conference  and  judgment:  fo  wiftiing 
you  all  good,  I  remain 

Your  loving  brother  and  friend, 
1612.  Fra.  Bacox. 


^  -  TO    T'HE 

Right  Honour ahle  my  •very  good  Lord   ' " 
THE     DUKE     OF     BUCKINGHAM, 

His  Grace  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England. 

Excellent  Lord, 

Solomon  fays,  *^  A  good  name  is  as  a  precious 
ointment  3"  and  I  affure  myfelf  fuch  will  your 
Grace's  name  be  with  pofterity:  for  your  for- 
tune and  merit  both  have  been  eminent;  and 
you  have  planted  things  that  are  like  to  laft.  I 
do  now  publilli  my  Effaysj  which,  of  all  my 
other  works,  have  been  mod  current :  for  that, 
as  it  feems,  they  come  home  to  men's  bufinefs 
and  bofoms.  J  have  enlarged  them  both  in 
number  and  weighty  fo  that  they  are  indeed 
a  new  work:  I  thought  it  therefore  agreeable 
to  my  afFedion  and  obligation  to  your  Grace, 
to  prefix  your  name  before  them  both  in  eng- 
lifli  and  latin:  for  I  do  conceive,  that  the 
Latin  volume  of  them,  being  in  the  univerfal 
language,  may  laft  as  long  as  books  laft. 
My  Inftauration  I  dedicated  to  the  king;  my 
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hiftory  of  Henry  the  feventh,  which  I  have 
now  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  my  portions  of 
Natural  Hillory,  to  the  prince 3  and  thefe  I 
dedicate  to  your  Grace,  being  of  the  bell 
fruits  that,  by  the  good  increafe  which  God 
gives  to  my  pen  and  labours,  I  could  yield. 
God  lead  your  Grace  by  the  hand. 

iisoios      Your  Grace's  moll  obliged 

'^-'^  And  faithful  fervant, 

;;  Fr.  St.  Alb  an. 

I    Sibi  oJ  c" 
\m  Up  ^^ 

i.ii   ri1o.;f   ^r  - 


»Sn5  c. 
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ESSAYS 

CIVIL     AND     MORAL. 


OF  TRUTH. 

W'hatIs  truth?  faid  jelling  Pilate,  and  would 
not  ftay  for  an  anfwer.  Certainly  there  be  that 
delight  in  giddinefs,  and  count  it  a  bondage  to 
fix  a  belief  J  affetling  free-will  in  thinking,  as 
well  as  in  a6ting:  and,  though  the  fe6ts  of 
philofophers  of  that  kind  be  gone,  yet  there 
remain  certain  difcourfing  wits  which  are  of 
the  fame  veins,  though  there  be  not  fo  much 
blood  in  them  as  was  in  thofe  of  the  ancients. 
Bat  it  is  not  only  the  difficulty  and  labour 
which  men  take  in  finding  out  of  truth  3  nor 
again,  that,  when  it  is  found,  it  impofeth  upon 
men's  thoughts,  that  doth  bring  lies  in  favour; 
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but  a  natural,  though  corrupt  love  of  the  lie 
itfelf.  One  of  the  later  fchool  of  the  Grecians 
examineth  the  matter,  and  is  at  a  ftand  to  think 
what  lliould  be  in  it,  that  men  iliould  love  lies, 
where  neither  they  make  for  pleafure,  as  with 
poets;  nor  for  advantage,  as  with  the  merchant; 
but  for  the  lie's  fake.  But  I  cannot  tell :  this 
fame  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight,  that 
doth  not  fhew  the  mafques,  and  mummeries, 
and  triumphs  of  the  world  half  fo  flately  and 
daintily  as  candlelights.  Truth  may  perhaps 
come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that  fheweth  bed 
by  day;  but  it  will  not  rife  to  the  price  of  a  dia- 
mond or  carbuncle,  that  fheweth  beft  in  varied 
lights.  Amixtureof  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleafure. 
Doth  any  man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken 
out  of  men's  minds  vain  opinions,  flattering 
hopes,  falfe  valuations,  imaginations  as  one 
would,  and  the  like,  but  it  would  leave  the 
minds  of  a  number  of  men,  poor  llirunken 
things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indifpofition, 
and  unpleafing  to  themfelves?  One  of  the 
fathers,  in  great  feverity,  called  poefy,  "  vinum 
*'  daemonum,"  becaufe  it  filleth  the  imagination, 
and  yet  it  is  but  with  the  fhadow  of  a  lie. 
But  it  is  not  the  lie  that  pafleth  through  tlie 


mind,  but  the  lie,  that  finketh  in  and  fettleth 
in  it,  that  doth  the  hurt,  luch  as  we  fpake  of 
before.  But  howibever  thefe  things  are  thus 
in  men's  depraved  judgments  and  afFe6tions, 
yet  truth,  which  only  doth  judge  itfelf,  teach- 
eth  that  tlie  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the 
love-making,  or  wooing  of  itj  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  which  is  the  prefence  of  it 3  and  the 
belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it,  is 
the  fovereign  good  of  human  nature.  The 
lirfl  creature  of  God,  in  the  works  of  the  days, 
was  the  light  of  the  fenfe3  the  laft  was  the 
light  of  reafonj  and  his  fabbath  work,  ever 
fince,  is  the  illumination  of  his  Spirit.  Firft 
he  breathed  light  upon  the  face  of  the  matter, 
or  chaos  J  then  he  breathed  light  into  the  face 
of  man  j  and  ftill  he  breatheth  and  infpireth 
light  into  the  face  of  his  chofen.  The  poet 
that  beautified  the  fed,  that  was  otherwife 
inferior  to  the  reft,  faith  yet  excellently  well, 
"  It  is  a  pleafure  to  ftand  upon  the  ihore,  and  to 
**  fee  Ibips  toft  upon  the  fea :  a  pleafure  to  ftand 
**  in  the  window  of  a  caftle,  and  to  fee  a  battle, 
"and  the  adventures  thereof  below:  but  no 
**  pleafure  is  comparable  to  the  ftanding  upon 
'•'  the  vantage  ground  of  truth  (a  hill  not  to  be 


"  commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always  clear 
"and  ferene),  and  to  fee  the  errors,  and  wan- 
"  derings,  and  mills,  and  tempefls,  in  the  vale 
"  below:"  fo  always  that  this  profped  be  with 
pity,  and  not  with  Iwelling  or  pride.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  man's 
mind  move  in  charity,  reft  in  providence,  and 
turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth. 

To  pafs  from  theological  and  philolbphical 
truth  to  the  truth  of  civil  bufinefs,  it  will  be 
acknowledged,  even  by  thofe  that  pradife  it 
not,  that  clear  and  round  dealing  is  the  honour 
of  man's  nature,  and  that  mixture  of  falfehood 
is  like  allay  in  coin  of  gold  and  lilver,  which 
may  make  the  metal  work  the  better,  but  it 
embafeth  it :  for  thefe  winding  and  crooked 
courfes  are  the  goings  of  the  ferpent^  which 
goeth  bafely  upon  the  belly,  and  not  upon  the 
feet.  There  is  no  vice  that  doth  fo  cover  a 
man  with  Ihame  as  to  be  found  falfe  and  per- 
fidious: and  therefore  Montaigne  faitli  pret- 
tily, when  he  inquired  the  rcafon  why  the 
word  of  the  lie  fhould  be  fuch  a  difgrace,  and 
fuch  an  odious  charge,  "  If  it  be  well  weigh- 
*"■  ed,  to  fay  that  a  man  lieth,  is  as  much  as 
ff~  to  fay  that  he  is  brave  towards  God,  and  a 


**  coward  towards  men :  for  a  lie  faces  God,  and 
"  ihrinks  from  man."  Surely  the  wickednefs 
of  fallehood  and  breach  of  faith  cannot  poflibly 
be  fo  highly  expreil'ed  as  in  that  it  iliall  be 
the  laft  peal  to  call  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
the  generations  of  men :  it  being  foretold,  that 
when  "  Chrift  cometh,"  he  lliall  not  "  fmd 
faith  upon  eartli." 


OF    DEATH. 

Men  fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the 
dark;  and  as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is 
increafed  with  tales,  fo  is  the  other.  Certainly, 
the  contemplation  of  death,  as  the  wages  of 
fin  and  pafTage  to  another  world,  is  holy  and 
religious;  but  the  fear  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due 
•unto  nature,  is  weak.  Yet  in  religious  medi- 
tations there  is  fometimes  mixture  of  vanity 
and  of  fuperftition.  You  fhall  read  in  fome  of 
the  friars  books  of  mortification,  that  a  man 
fhould  think  with  himfelf  what  the  pain  is,  if 
he  have  but  his  finger's  end  prefled,  or  tor- 
tured, and  thereby  imagine  what  the  pains  of 
death  are  when  the  whole  body  is  corrupted 


and  diffolved;  when  many  times  death  pafleth 
with  lefs  pain  than  the  torture  of  a  limb^  for 
the  moft  vital  parts  are  not  the  quickell  of 
fenfe:  and  by  iiim  that  fpake  only  as  a  phi- 
lofopher  and  natural  man,  it  was  well  faid, 
*'  Pompa  mortis  magis  terret,  quam  mors  ipfa." 
Groans,  and  convuliions,  and  a  difcoloured 
face,  and  friends  weeping,  and  blacks,  and 
obfequies,  and  the  like  ihew  death  terrible. 
It  is  worthy  the  obferving,  that  there  is  no 
paffion  in  the  mind  of  man  fo  weak,  but  it 
mates  and  mailers  the  fear  of  death;  and  there- 
fore death  is  no  fuch  terrible  enemy  when  a 
man  hath  fo  many  attendants  about  him  that 
can  win  the  combat  of  him.  Revenge  triumphs 
over  death  J  love  flights  itj  honour  afpireth  to 
it;  grief  flieth  to  it;  fear  pre-occupieth  it; 
nay,'  we  read,  after  Otlio  the  emperor  had  flain 
hirafelf,  pity  (which  is  the  tendered  of  affec- 
tions) provoked  many  to  die  out  of  mere  com- 
paffion  to  their  fovereign,  and  as  the  trueft 
fort  of  followers.  Nay,  Seneca  adds,  nicenefs 
and  fatietyj  "  Cogita  quamdiu  eadem  feceris; 
"  mori  velle,  non  tantum  fortis,  aut  mifer,  led 
*'  etiam  fallidiofus  poteft."  A  man  would  die. 
tliough  he  were  neither  valiant  nor  miferablr. 


only  upon  a  wearlnefs  to  do  the  fame  thing  fo 
oft  over  and  over.  It  is  no  lefs  worthy  to  ob- 
ferve  how  little  alteration  in  good  fpirits  the 
approaches  of  deatli  makcj  for  they  appear  to 
be  tlie  fame  men  till  the  laft  inftant.  Augullus 
Cacfar  died  in  a  compliment:  **  Livia,  conjugii 
**  noftri  memor,  vive  et  vale :"  Tiberius  in  dilli- 
mulalion,  as  Tacitus  faith  of  him,  "  Jam  Ti- 
"  berium  vires  et  corpus,  non  diffiraulatio,  defe- 
**  rebant:"  Vefpalian  in  a  jefl,  fitting  upon  the 
fiool,  "  Ut  puto  Deus  lio:"  Galba  with  a  fcn- 
tence,  "  Feri,  li  ex  re  lit  populi  Romani," 
holding  fortli  his  neck:  Septimius  Severus  in 
difpatch,  "Adefte,  li  quid  mihi  reftat  agendum," 
and  the  like.  Certainly  the  Stoics  beftowed 
too  much  colt  upon  death,  and  by  their  great 
preparations  made  it  appear  more  fearful.  Bet- 
ter, faith  he,  "  qui  linem  vitae  extremum  inter 
"  munera  ponat  naturoe."  It  is  as  natural  to  die 
as  to  be  born  3  and  to  a  little  infant,  perhaps, 
the  one  is  as  painful  as  the  other.  He  that 
dies  in  an  earneft  purfuit  is  like  one  that  is 
wounded  in  hot  bloody  who,  for  the  time, 
fcarce  feels  the  hurt  3  and  therefore  a  mind  fixed 
and  bent  upon  fomewhat  that  is  good,  doth 
avert  tbe  dolours  of  death:  but,  above  all,  be- 
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lieve  it,  the  fweeteft  canticle  is,  "  Nunc  dimit- 
"  tis,"  when  a  man  hath  obtained  worthy  ends 
and  expedations.  Death  hath  this  alfo,  that 
it  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame,  and  extin- 
guilheth  envy,  "  Extindus  amabitur  idem." 


OF  UNITY   IN  RELIGION. 

Religion  being  the  chief  band  of  human  fo- 
ciety,  it  is  a  happy  thing  when  itfelf  is  well 
contained  within  the  true  band  of  unity.  The 
quarrels  and  diviiions  about  religion  were  evils 
unknown  to  the  heathen.  The  reafon  was,  be- 
caufe  the  religion  of  the  heathen  confifted  ra- 
ther in  rites  and  ceremonies,  than  in  any  con- 
llant  belief:  for  you  may  imagine  what  kind 
of  faith  theirs  was,  when  the  chief  dodors  and 
fathers  of  their  church  were  the  poets.  But 
the  true  God  hath  this  attribute,  that  he  is  a 
jealous  Godj  and  therefore  his  worfhip  and 
religion  will  endure  no  mixture,  nor  partner. 
We  fhall  therefore  fpeak  a  few  words  concern- 
ing the  unity  of  the  church;  what  are  the 
fruits  thereof 3  what  the  bounds;  and  what 
the  means. 
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The  fruits  of  unity  (next  unto  the  well- 
plealing  of  God,  which  is  all  in  all)  are  two; 
the  one  towards  thofe  that  are  without  the 
church  5  the  other  towards  thofe  that  are 
within.  For  the  former,  it  is  certain,  that 
herefies  and  fchifms  are  of  all  others  the  great- 
eft  fcandals;  yea  more  than  corruption  of  man- 
ners: for  as  in  the  natural  body  a  wound  or 
folution  of  continuity  is  worfe  than  a  corrupt 
humour,  fo  in  the  fpiritual :  fo  that  nothing 
doth  Co  much  keep  men  out  of  the  church,  and 
drive  men  out  of  the  church,  as  breach  of 
unityj  and,  therefore,  whenfoever  itcometh  to 
that  pafs  that  one  faith,  "  ecce  in  deferto,"  an- 
other faith,  '^  ecce  in  penetralibusj"  that  is, 
when  fome  men  feek  Chrift^  in  the  conventicles 
of  heretics,  and  others  in  an  outward  face  of  a 
church,  that  voice  had  need  continually  to 
found  in  men's  ears,  *•'  nohte  exire,"  ''go  not 
out."  The  do(5tor  of  the  Gentiles  (the  propriety 
of  whofe  vocation  drew  him  to  have  a  fpecial 
care  of  thofe  without)  laith,  "  if  an  heathen 
":€ome  in,  and  hear  you  fpeak  with  feverai 
*•  tongues,  will  he  not  fay  that  you  are  mad?" 
and,  certainly,  it  is  little  better:  when  atheifts 
and  profane  perfons  do  hear  of  fo  many  dif- 
c 
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cordant  and  contrary  opinions  in  religion,  it 
doth  avert  them  from  the  church,  and  maketh 
them  ''  to  fit  down  in  the  chair  of  the  fcorn- 
"  ers."  It  is  but  a  Hght  thing  to  be  vouched  in 
fo  ferious  a  matter,  but  yet  it  expreffeth  well 
the  deformity.  There  is  a  mafter  of  fcoffing 
that  in  his  catalogue  of  books  of  a  feigned  li- 
brar}',  fets  down  this  title  of  a  book,  *'  The 
*' morris-dance  of  heretics:"  for,  indeed,  every 
fe6t  of  them  hath  a  diverfe  pofturc  or  cringe  by 
themfelvcs,  which  cannot  but  move  derifion  in 
worldlings  and  depraved  politics,  who  are  apt 
to  contemn  holy  things. 

As  for  the  fruit  towards  thofe  that  arc 
within,  it  is  peace,  which  containcth  infinite 
blellings:  it  ellabliflieth  faith;  it  kindleth  cha- 
rity: the  outward  peace  of  the  church  diftilleth 
into  peace  of  confcience,  and  it  turneth  the 
labours  of  writing  and  reading  of  controverfies 
into  treaties  of  mortification  and  devotion^sid 

Concerning  the  bonds  of  unity,  the  true 
placing  of  them  importeth  exceedingly.  There 
appear  to  be  two  extremes:  for  to  certain 
zealots  all  fpeech  of  pacification  is  odious. 
*'  Is  it  peace,  Jehu?"  "  What  haft  tliou  to  do 
"with  peace?  turn  thee  behind  me."    Peace  is 
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not  the  matter,  but  following  and  party.  Con- 
trariNvile,  certain  Laodiceans  and  lukewarm 
perfons  think  they  may  accommodate  points 
of  religion  by  middle  ways,  and  taking  part  of 
both,  and  witty  reconcilements,  as  if  they 
would  make  an  arbitrement  between  God  and 
man.  Both  thele  extremes  are  to  be  avoided; 
which  will  be  done  if  the  league  of  Chriftians, 
penned  by  our  Saviour  himfelf,  were  in  the  two 
crofs  claufes  thereof  foundly  and  plainly  ex- 
pounded: "  He  that  is  not  with  us  is  againft 
"  usj"  and  again,  "  He  that  is  not  againft  us 
"  is  with  us;"  that  is,  if  the  points  fundamen- 
tal, and  of  fubftance  in  religion,  were  truly 
difcerned  and  diftinguifhed  from  points  not 
merely  of  faith,  but  of  opinion,  order,  or 
good  intention.  This  is  a  thing  may  feem  to 
many  a  matter  trivial,  and  done  already;  but  if 
it  were  done  lefs  partially,  it  would  be  era- 
braced  more  generally. 

Of  this  I  may  give  only  this  advice,  ac- 
cording to  my  fmall  model.  Men  ought  to 
take  heed  of  rending  God's  church  by  two 
kinds  of  controverfies ;  the  one  is,  when  the 
matter  of  the  point  controverted  is  too  fmall 
and  light,  not  worth  the  heat  and  ftrife  about 
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it,  kindled  only  by  contradi6\ionj  for,  as  it  i* 
noted  by  one  of  the  fathers,  ChrilVs  coat  in- 
deed had  no  feam,  but  the  church's  vefture 
was  of  divers  colours;  whereupon  he  faith, 
''  in  vefte  varietas  iit,  fciflura  non  fit,"  they 
be  two  things,  unity  and  uniformity:  the  other 
is  when  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted 
is  great,  but  it  is  driven  to  an  over-great  fub- 
tilty  and  obfcurity,  fo  tliat  it  becometh  a  thing 
rather  ingenious  than  fubftantial.  A  man  that 
is  of  judgment  and  underllanding  fhall  fomc- 
times  hear  ignorant  men  differ,  and  know  well 
within  himfclf,  that  thofe  which  fo  differ  mean 
one  thing,  and  yet  they  thcmfelves  would  never 
agree:  and  if  it  come  fo  to  pafs  in  that  dif- 
tance  of  judgment  which  is  between  man  and 
man,  flinll  we  not  think  that  God  above,  that 
knows  the  heart,  doth  not  difcern  that  frail 
men,  in  fome  of  their  contradiftions,  intend 
the  fame  thing,  and  accepteth  of  both  ?  The 
nature  of  fuch  controverfies  is  excellently  ex- 
preffed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  warning  and  precept 
that  he  giveth  concerning  the  fame,  "  devita 
*'  profanas  vocum  novitates,  et  oppofitiones 
*'  falli  nominis  fcientiae."  Men  create  oppo- 
fitions  which  are  not,  and  put  them  into  new 
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terms  ib  fixed,  as  whereas  the  meaning  ought 
to  govern  the  term,  the  term  in  effe6t  govern- 
eth  the  meaning.  There  be  ahb  two  falle 
peaces,  or  unities;  the  one,  when  the  peace  is 
grounded  but  upon  an  impHcit  ignorance;  for 
all  colours  will  agree  in  the  dark:  the  other, 
when  it  is  pieced  up  upon  a  direct  admiflion  of 
contraries  in  fundamental  points:  for  truth 
and  falfehood  in  fuch  things  are  like  the  iron 
and  clay  in  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
image  J  they  may  cleave,  but  they  will  not 
incorporate. 

Concerning  the  means  of  procuring  unity, 
men  muft  beware,  that,  in  the  procuring  or 
muniting  of  religious  unity,  they  do  not  dif- 
folve  and  deface  the  laws  of  charity  and  of 
human  fociety.  There  be  two  fwords  amongft 
Chriftians,  the  fpiritual  and  temporal ;  and  both 
have  their  due  office  and  place  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  religion :  but  we  may  not  take  up  the 
third  fword,  which  is  Mahomet's  fword,  or  like 
unto  it;  that  is,  to  propagate  religion  by  wars, 
or  by  fanguinary  perfecutions  to  force  con- 
fciences ;  except  it  be  in  cafes  of  overt  fcandal, 
blafphemy,  or  intermixture  of  practice  againll 
the  ftate;  much  lets  to  nouriih  fcditious}   to 
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autliorize  confplracies  and  rebellions;  to  put 
the  fword  into  the  people's  hands,  and  the  like, 
tending  to  the  fubverlion  of  all  government, 
V'hich  is  the  ordinance  of  God :  for  this  is  but 
to  dalli  the  tirft  table  againft  the  fecond ;  and 
fo  to  confidcr  men  as  Chriftians,  as  we  forget 
that  they  are  men.  Lucretius  the  poet,  when 
he  beheld  the  ad  of  Agamemnon,  that  could 
enduie  the  facriiicing  of  his  own  daughter, 
exclaimed, 

*'  Tantum  rclligio  potuit  fuadcre  malorum." 

What  would  he  have  faid  if  he  had  known 
of  the  maffdcre  in  France,  or  the  powder  trea- 
fon  of  England?  He  would  have  been  fei'en 
limes  more  epicure  and  atheift  than  he  was: 
for  as  the  temporal  fword  is  to  be  drawn  w^ith 
great  circumfpedion  in  cafes  of  religion,  fo  it 
is  a  thing  monfirous  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  common  people;  let  that  be  left  unto  the 
anabaptifts,  and  other  furies.  It  was  great 
blafphemy  when  the  devil  faid,  ''  I  will  af- 
*'  cend  and  be  like  the  Highell;"  but  it  is 
greater  blafphemy  to  perfonate  God,  and  bring 
him  in  faying,  *'  I  will  defcend,  and  be  like  the 
*'  prince  of  darknefs  :"    and  what  is  it  better 
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to  make  the  caufe  of  religion  to  defcend  to 
the  cruel  and  execrable  adions  of  murdering 
princes,  butcher)'  of  people,  and  fubverfion  of 
Itates  and  governments?  Surely  this  is  to 
bring  down  the  Holy  Ghoft,  inftead  of  the 
likenefs  of  a  dove,  in  the  iliape  of  a  vulture  or 
raven ;  and  to  fet  out  of  the  bark  of  a  Chrif- 
tian  church  a  flag  of  a  bark  of  pirates  and 
airaflins:  therefore  it  is  mod  neceflary,  that 
the  church  by  doctrine  and  decree^  princes  by 
their  fsvord^  and  all  learnings,  both  chriflian 
and  moral,  as  by  their  mercury  rod  do  damn, 
and  fend  to  hell  for  ever  thofe  faiSts  and  opi- 
nions tending  to  the  fupport  of  the  fame,  as 
hath  been  already  in  good  part  done.  Surely 
in  councils  concerning  religion,  that  counfel 
of  the  Apollle  would  be  prefixed,  ^^  Ira  homi- 
"  nis  non  iraplet  juftitiam  Dei:"  and  it  was  a 
notable  obfervation  of  a  wife  father,  and  no 
lefs  mgenuoufly  confefled,  that  thofe,  which 
held  and  perfuaded  pre  flu  re  of  confciences, 
were  commonly  intcrefted  therein  thcmfelves 
for  their  own  ends« 
^niid  bnr 
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OF    REVENGE. 

Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  juftice,  which  ihc 
more  man's  nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought  law 
to  weed  it  out:  for  as  for  the  firft  wrong,  it 
dotli  but  offend  the  law,  but  the  revenge  of 
that  wrong  putteth  the  law  out  of  office.  Cer- 
tainly in  taking  revenge  a  man  is  but  even 
with  his  enemy  j  but  in  pafling  it  over  he  is 
fuperior^  for  it  is  a  prince's  part  to  pardon: 
and  Solomon,  I  am  fure,  faith,  *'  It  is  the 
"  glory  of  a  man  to  pafs  by  an  offence."  That 
which  is  paft  is  gone  and  irrevocable,  and  wife 
men  have  enough  to  do  with  things  prcfent 
and  to  come 3  tlierefore  they  do  but  trifle  \^  ith 
themfelves  that  labour  in  pall  matters.  There 
is  no  man  doth  a  wrong  for  the  wrong's  fake, 
but  thereby  to  purchafe  himfelf  protit,  or  plea- 
fure,  or  honour,  or  the  like 5  therefore  why 
Ihould  I  be  angry  wdth  a  man  for  loving  him- 
felf better  than  m^e?  And  if  any  man  fhould 
do  wrong  merely  out  of  ill  nature,  why,  yet 
it  is  but  like  the  thorn  or  briar,  which  prick 
and  fcratch  becaufe  they  can  do  no  other.  The 
moft   tolerable   fort    of  revenge   is  for   thofe 
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wrongs  which  there  is  no  law  to  remedy:  but, 
then,  let  a  man  taKe  heed  the  revenge  be  fuch 
as  there  is  no  law  to  piinifti,  elle  a  rran's 
enemy  is  iHll  beforehand,  and  it  is  two  for 
one.  Some  when  they  take  revenge  are  de- 
lirous  the  party  Ihould  know  when  it  cometh: 
this  is  the  more  generous;  for  the  delight 
Teemeth  to  be  not  lb  much  in  doing  the  hurt 
as  in  making  the  party  repent:  hut  bale  and 
crafty  cowards  are  like  the  arrow  that  flicth  in 
the  dark.  Cofmus,  duke  of  Florence,  had  a 
defperate  faying  againft  pertidious  or  negletit- 
ing  friends,  as  if  thofe  wrongs  were  unpardon- 
able. •'  You  Ihall  read,"  faith  he,  **  that  we  are 
**  commanded  to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  you 
"  never  read  that  we  are  commanded  to  f<jrgive 
"  our  friends."  But  yet  the  fpirit  of  Job  was  in  a 
b&tter  tune:  "  Shall  we,"  faith  he,  "  take  good  at 
*'  God's  hands,  and  not  be  content  to  take  evil 
"  alfo  ?"  and  fo  of  friends  in  a  proportion.  This 
is  certain,  that  a  man  that  ftudieth  revenge 
keeps  his  own  wounds  green,  which  otherwife 
would  heal  and  do  well.  Public  revenges  are 
for  the  moft  part  fortunate  j  as  that  for  the 
death  of  Caefar;  for  the  death  of  Pertinax; 
for  the  death  of  Henry  the  third  of  France^ 
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«nd  many  more:  but  in  private  revenges  it  is 
not  Ibj  nay  rather,  vindicative  perfons  live 
the  life  of  witches;  who,  as  they  are  mif- 
chievous,  {o  end  they  unfortunate. 


OF    ADVERSITY. 

It  was  an  high  fpeech  of  Seneca,  (after  the 
manner  of  the  Stoics),  that  the  good  thing*; 
which  belong  to  profperity  are  to  be  wilLcd, 
but  the  good  things  that  belong  to  advcrfity 
are  to  be  admired:  *'  Bona  rerum  fecundarum 
"  optabilia,  adverfariim  mirnbilia."  Certainly 
if  miracles  be  the  command  over  nature,  they 
appear  moft  in  adverfity.  It  is  yet  a  higher 
fpeech  of  his  than  the  other,  (much  too  high 
for  a  heathen),"  It  is  true  greatnefs  to  have  in 
*'  one  the  frailty  of  a  man,  and  the  fecurity  of  a 
"God:"  *'  Vere  magnum  habere  fragilitatem 
"  hominis,  fecuritatem  Dei."  This  would  have 
done  better  in  poefy,  where  tranfcendencies 
are  more  allowed;  and  the  poets,  indeed,  have 
been  bufy  with  it:  for  it  is  in  effect  the  thing 
which  is  figured  in  that  ftrange  fittion  of  the 
ancient  poets,  which  feeraeth  not  to  be  with- 
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out  niyftery,  nay,  and  to  have  fome  approach 
to  the  ftate  of  a  Chriltian,  *'  that  Hercules, 
"  when  he  went  to  unbind  Prometheus,  (by 
•'  whom  human  nature  is  reprelented),  lailed 
"  the  length  of  the  great  ocean  in  an  earthen 
''  pot  or  pitcher,  lively  defcribing  ChrilHan  re- 
•'  folution,  that  faileth  in  the  frail  bark  of  the 
••  tielh  through  the  waves  of  the  world."  But 
to  fpeak  in  a  mean,  the  virtue  of  profperity  is 
temperance;  the  virtue  of  adverlity  is  forti- 
tude, which  in  morals  is  the  more  heroical 
virtue.  Profperity  is  the  blefling  of  the  Old 
Teftament;  adverfity  is  the  blefling  of  the 
New,  which  carneth  the  greater  benedidion 
and  the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favour. 
Yet  even  in  the  Old  Teflament,  if  you  liilen 
to  David's  harp,  you  iTiall  hear  as  many  herfe- 
like  airs  as  carols;  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy 
Gholl  hath  laboured  more  in  defcribing  the 
affliiSions  of  Job  than  the  felicities  of  Solo- 
mon. Profperity  is  not  without  many  fears 
and  diltaftes;  and  adverfity  is  not  without 
comforts  and  hopes.  We  fee  in  needleworks 
and  embroideries  it  is  more  plealing  to  have 
a  lively  work  upon  a  fad  and  folemn  ground, 
than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon 
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a  lightfome  ground:  judge  therefore  of  thc 
pleafure  of  the  heart  by  the  pleafure  of  the 
eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odours, 
moft  fragrant  when  they  are  incenfed  or  crufh- 
edj  for  profperity  doth  beft  difcover  vice,  but 
adverfity  doth  beft  difcover  virtue. 


OF   SIMULATION   AND    DISSIMU- 
LATIOX. 

Dissimulation  is  but  a  tliint  kind  of  policy 
or  wifdomj  for  it  alketh  a  Itrong  wit  and  a 
ftrong  heart  to  know  when  to  tell  truth,  and 
to  do  it:  therefore  it  is  the  weaker  fort  of 
politicians  that  are  the  great  dilfemblers. 

Tacitus  faith,  "  Livia  forted  well  with  the 
"arts  of  her  hulband,  and  diiiimulation  of  her 
"  fon;  attributing  arts  or  policy  to  Auguftus, 
"and  diiiimulation  to  Tiberius:"  and  again, 
when  Mucianus  encourageth  Vefpafian  to  take 
arms  againft  Vitellius,  he  faith,  "  We  rife  not 
"  againft  the  piercing  judgment  of  Auguftns, 
*'  nor  the  extreme  caution  or  clofenefs  of  Ti- 
"  berius:"  thefe  properties  of  arts  or  policy. 
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and  dillimulation  or  clofenefs  are  indeed  ha- 
bits and  faculties  feveral,  and  to  be  diftin- 
guiihedj  for  if  a  man  have  that  penetration 
ot  judgment  as  he  can  difcern  what  things  are 
to  be  laid  open,  and  what  to  be  lecreted,  and 
what  to  be  ihewed  at  half  lights,  and  to  whom 
and  when,  (which  indeed  are  arts  of  Hate,  and 
arts  of  life,  as  Tacitus  well  calleth  them »,  to 
him  a  habit  of  dilhmulation  is  a  hinderance 
and  a  poornefs.  But  if  a  man  cannot  obtain 
to  that  judgment,  then  it  is  left  to  him  gene- 
rally to  be  clofe  and  a  dilfembler^  for  where 
a  man  cannot  choofe  or  vary  in  particulars, 
there  it  is  good  to  take  the  fafeft  and  warieft 
way  in  general,  like  the  going  foftly  by  one 
that  cannot  well  fee.  Certainly  the  ableft 
men  that  ever  were  have  had  all  an  opennefs 
and  franknefs  of  dealing,  and  a  name  of  cer- 
tainty and  veracity:  but  then  they  were  like 
horfes  well  managed,  for  they  could  tell  pair- 
ing well  when  to  liop  or  turn  3  and  at  fuch 
times  when  they  thought  the  cafe  indeed  re- 
quired dillimulation,  if  then  they  ufed  it,  it 
came  to  pafs,  that  the  former  opinion,  fpread 
abroad,  of  their  good  faith  and  clearnels  of 
dealing  made  them  almofl  invilible. 
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There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and 
veiling  of  a  man's  felf;  the  firll,  clofenefs, 
refervation,  and  fecrecy,  when  a  man  leaveth 
himlelf  without  obfervation^  or  without  hold 
tube  taken,  what  he  is;  the  fecond,  diliimu- 
iation  in  tlie  negative,  when  a  man  lets  fall 
ligns  and  arguments,  that  he  is  not  that  he  is; 
and  the  third,  limulation  in  the  affirmative, 
when  a  man  induftrioully  and  exprefsly  feigns 
and  pretends  to  be  that  he  is  not. 

For  the  firft  of  thefe,  fecrecy,  it  is  indeed 
the  virtue  of  a  confeflbr;  and  alfuredly  the 
fecret  man  heareth  many  confeffions,  for  who 
will  open  himfelf  to  a  blab  or  a  babbler?  But 
if  a  man  be  thought  fecret,  it  inviteth  difco- 
ver}%  as  the  more  clofe  air  kicketh  in  the  more 
open:  and  as  in  confellion  the  revealing  is  not 
for  A\'orldly  ufe,  but  for  the  eafe  of  a  man's 
heart,  fo  fecret  men  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
many  things  in  that  kind;  while  men  rather 
difcharge  their  minds  than  impart  their  minds. 
In  few  words,  myfteries  are  due  to  fecrecy. 
Belides  (to  fay  truth)'  nakednefs  is  uncomely, 
as  well  in  mind  as  in  body;  and  it  addelh  no 
fmall  reverence  to  men's  manners  and  ad:ions 
if  they  be  not  altogether  open.    As  for  talkers 
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and  futile  perlbns,  they  are  commonly  vain 
and  credulous  withal :  for  he  tliat  talketh 
what  he  knoweth,  will  alfo  talk  what  he 
knoweth  not}  therefore  fet  it  down,  tliat  an 
habit  of  fccrecy  is  both  politic  and  moral: 
aiid  in  this  part  it  is  good,  tliat  a  man's  face 
give  his  tongue  leave  to  fpeak;  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  a  man's  felf  by  the  traiSls  of  his 
countenance  is  a  great  weaknefs  and  betray- 
ing, by  how  much  it  is  many  times  more 
marked  and  believed  than  a  mans  words. 

For  the  fecond,  which  is  diflimulation,  it 
followeth  many  times  upcn  fecrecy  by  a  ne- 
ceilityj  fo  that  he  that  will  be  fecret  muft  be 
a  diflembler  in  fome  degree :  for  men  are  too 
cunning  to  fuffer  a  man  to  keep  an  indifferent 
carriage  between  both,  and  to  be  fecret  with- 
out fwaying  the  balance  on  either  lide.  They 
will  fo  befet  a  man  with  queftions  and  draw 
him  on,  and  pick  it  out  of  him,  that  without 
an  abfurd  iilence  he  muft  fhew  an  inclination 
one  way3  or  if  he  do  not,  they  will  gather  as 
much  by  his  filence  as  by  his  fpeech.  As  for 
equivocations  or  oraculous  fpeeches,  they  can- 
not hold  out  long.  So  that  no  man  can  be  fe- 
cret, except  he  give  himfelf  a  little  fcope  of 
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diflimulation,  which  is  as  it  were  but  the  IkirU 
or  train  of  fecrecy. 

But  for  the  third  degree,  which  is  limula- 
tion  and  falfe  profeflion,  that  I  hold  more 
culpable  and  lefs  politic,  except  it  be  in  great 
and  rare  matters :  and  therefore  a  general 
cuftom  of  hmulation,  (which  is  this  laft  degree), 
is  a  vice  riling  either  of  a  natural  lalfenLfs  or 
fearfulnefs,  or  of  a  mind  that  hath  fome  main 
faults  J  which,  becaufe  a  man  muft  needs  dif- 
guife,  it  maketh  him  pradife  Emulation  in 
other  things,  left  his  hand  iliould  be  out  of 
ufe. 

The  great  advantages  of  fimulation  and 
diflimulation  are  three:  firft,  to  lay  alleep  op- 
pofition,  and  to  furprife;  for  where  a  man's 
intentions  are  publifhed,  it  is  an  alarm  to  call 
up  all  that  are  againft  them:  the  fecond  is  to 
referve  to  a  man's  felf  a  fair  retreat ;  for  if  a 
man  engage  himfelf  by  a  manifeft  declaration, 
he  muft  go  through,  or  take  a  fall :  the  third 
is  the  better  to  difcover  the  mind  of  another; 
for  to  him  that  opens  himfelf  men  will  hardly 
fhew  themfelves  adverfe;  but  will  (fair)  let 
him  go  on,  and  turn  their  freedom  of  fpeech 
to  freedom  of  thought;   and  therefore  it  is  a 
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"  lie  and  find  a  troth  j"  as  if  there  were  no  waj 
of  difcovery  but  by  limulation.  There  be 
aUb  three  difadvantages  to  fet  it  even  3  the 
firll,  that  limulation  and  diflimulation  com- 
monly carry  with  them  a  Ihew  of  fearfulnefs, 
\\  hich,  in  any  bulinefs,  doth  fpoil  the  feathers 
of  round  flying  up  to  the  markj  the  fecond, 
that  it  puzzleth  and  perplcxeth  the  conceits  of 
many  that  perhaps  would  otherwife  co-operate 
with  him,  and  makes  a  man  walk  almoft  al<;nc 
to  his  own  ends;  the  third  and  greateft  is,  that 
it  depriveth  a  man  of  one  of  the  moft  principal 
inftmments  for  adion,  which  is  truft  and  be- 
lief. The  bell  compofition  and  temperature  i^, 
to  have  opennefs  in  fame  and  opinion ;  fecrecy 
in  habit 5  dillimulatlon  in  feafonable  ufej  and 
a  power  to  feign,  if  there  be  no  remedy. 


OF   PARENTS  AND   CHILDREN. 

The  joys  of  parents  are  fecret,  and  fo  are  their 
griefs  and  fears ;  they  cannot  utter  the  one,  nor 
they  will  not  utter  the  other.  Children  fweeten 
labours,  but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bit- 
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ter:  they  increafe  the  cares  of  life,  but  thej 
mitigate  the  remembrance  of  death.  The  per- 
petuity by  generation  is  common  to  beads  j 
but  memory,  merit,  and  noble  works  are  pro- 
per to  men:  and  furely  a  man  Ihall  fee  the 
noblcft  works  and  foundations  have  proceeded 
from  childlcfs  men,  which  have  fought  to 
exprefs  the  images  of  their  minds  where  thofe 
of  their  bodies  have  failed ;  fo  the  care  of  pof- 
tcrity  is  moll  in  them  that  have  no  pofterity. 
They  that  are  the  tirft  raifers  of  their  houfes 
are  moll  indulgent  towards  their  children; 
beholding  them  as  the  continuance,  not  only  of 
their  kind  but,  of  their  work;  and  fo  both  chil- 
dren and  creatures. 

The  difference  in  affe6lion  of  parents  to- 
wards their  feveral  children  is  many  times 
unequal,  and  fometimes  unworthy,  efpecially 
m  the  mother;  as  Solomon  faith,  *'  A  wife 
*•  fon  rejoiceth  the  father,  but  an  ungracious 
"  fon  Ihames  the  mother."  A  man  ihall  fee, 
where  tliere  is  a  houfe  full  of  children,  one  or 
two  of  the  eldeft  refpeded,  and  the  youngell 
made  wantons;  but  in  the  midft  fome  that 
are  as  it  were  forgotten,  who  many  times, 
never thelefs,  prove  the  bell.  The  ill  liberality 
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of  parents  in  allowance  towards  their  children 
is  an  harmful  error  j  makes  them  bafe;  ac- 
quaints them  with  fliifts;  makes  them  fort 
with  mean  company;  and  makes  them  furfeit 
more  when  they  come  to  plenty:  and  there- 
fore the  proof  is  beft  when  men  keep  their 
authority  towards  their  children,  but  not  their 
purfe.  Men  have  a  foolilli  manner,  (both  pa- 
rents, and  fchoolmafters,  and  fervants),  in 
creating  and  breeding  an  emulation  between 
brothers  during  childhood,  which  many  times 
forteth  to  difcord  when  they  are  men,  and 
dillnrbeth  families.  The  Italians  make  little 
difference  between  children  and  nephews,  or 
near  kinsfolks;  but  fo  they  be  of  the  lump 
they  care  not,  though  they  pafs  not  through 
their  own  body :  and,  to  fay  truth,  in  nature 
it  is  much  a  like  matter;  infomuch  that  we 
fee  a  nephew  fometimes  refembleth  an  uncle 
or  a  kinfman  more  than  his  own  parents,  as 
the  blood  happens.  Let  parents  choofe  be- 
times the  vocations  and  courfes  they  mean 
their  children  ihould  take,  for  then  they  are 
moft  flexible;  and  let  them  not  too  much 
apply  themfelves  to  the  difpolition  of  their 
children,  as  thinking  they  will  take  beft  to 
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that  which  they  have  moft  mind  to.  It  is  tmr, 
that  if  the  afFedion  or  aptnefs  of  the  children 
be  extraordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  to  crois 
it;  but  generally  the  precept  is  good,  *'  opti- 
"  mum  elige,  fuave  et  facile  illud  faciet  con- 
"  fuetudo."  Younger  brothers  are  commonly 
fortunate,  but  feldom  or  never  where  the  elder 
are  difinherited. 


OF    MARRIAGE    AND    SINGLE 
LIFE. 

He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given 
hoftages  to  fortune )  for  they  are  impediments 
to  great  enterprizes,  either  of  virtue  or  mif- 
chief.  Certainly  tlie  beft  works,  and  of  great- 
eft  merit  for  the  public  have  proceeded  from 
the  unmarried  or  childlefs  men  j  which,  both 
in  atfe6tion  and  means,  have  married  and  en- 
dowed the  public.  Yet  it  were  great  reafon 
that  thofe  tliat  have  children  ihould  have 
greateft  care  of  future  times,  unto  which  they 
know  they  muft  tranfmit  their  deareft  pledges. 
Some  there  are,  who  though  they  lead  a  fingle 
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life,  yet  tbeir  thoughts  do  end  with  themfelves, 
and  account  future  times  impertinences;  nay, 
there  are  feme  other  that  account  wife  and 
children  but  as  bills  of  charges;  nay  more, 
there  are  fume  foolifh  rich  covetous  men  that 
take  a  pride  in  having  no  children,  becaufe 
they  may  be  thought  fo  much  the  richer;  for, 
perhaps,  they  have  heard  fome  talk,  "  Such  an 
"  one  is  a  great  rich  man,"  and  another  except 
to  It,  '*  Yea,  but  he  hath  a  great  charge  of  chil- 
"  dren,"  as  if  it  were  an  abatement  to  his  riches : 
but  the  mod  ordinary  caufe  of  a  fingle  life  is 
liberty,  efpecially  in  certain  felf-plealing  and 
humorous  minds,  which  are  fofenfible  of  every 
reltraint  as  they  will  go  near  to  think  their 
girdles  and  garters  to  be  bonds  and  fhackles. 
Unmarried  men  are  beft  friends,  beft  mafters, 
beft  fervants;  but  not  always  beft  fubjefts, 
for  they  are  light  to  run  aw^ay;  and  almoft  all 
fugitives  are  of  that  condition.  A  fingle  life 
doth  w^ell  with  churchmen,  for  charity  will 
hardly  water  the  ground  where  it  muft  firft 
fill  a  pool.  It  is  indiiFerent  for  judges  and 
magiftrates ;  for  if  they  be  facile  and  corrupt,, 
you  fhall  have  a  fervant  five  times  worfe  than 
a  wife.    For  foldiers,  I  find  the  generals  coni- 
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monly  In  their  hortatives  put  men  in  mind  oi' 
their  wi\es  and  children  3  and  I  think  the  de- 
fpifmg  of  marriage  among  the  Turks  maketh 
the  vulgar  foldier  more  bafe.  Certainly  wife 
and  children  are  a  kind  of  difcipline  of  hu- 
manity 3  and  fingle  men,  though  they  be  many 
times  more  charitable  becaufe  their  means  are 
lefs  exhauft,  yet,  on  the  other  fide,  they  are 
more  cruel  and  hardhearted,  (good  to  make 
fevere  inquifitors),  becaufe  their  tendernefs  is 
not  fo  oft  called  upon.  Grave  natures,  led  by 
cuftom,  and  therefore  conftant,  are  commonly 
loving  hufbands,  as  was  faid  of  Ulylfes,  "vetu- 
"  lam  fuam  praetulit  immortalitati."  Chafte 
women  are  often  proud  and  froward,  as  pre- 
fuming  upon  the  merit  of  their  chaftity.  It  is 
one  of  the  bell  bonds,  both  of  chaftity  and 
obedience,  in  the  wife,  if  flie  think  her  huf- 
band  wife,  which  flie  will  never  do  if  fhe  find 
him  jealous.  Wives  are  young  men's  mif- 
trelles)  companions  for  middle  age,  and  old 
men's  nurfes  3  fo  as  a  man  may  have  a  quarrel 
to  marry  when  he  will :  but  yet  he  was  re- 
puted one  of  the  wife  men  that  made  anfwer 
to  the  queftion  when  a  man  Ihould  marry,  ''A 
*'  young  man  not  yet,  an  elder  man  not  at  all." 
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It  is  often  feen  that  bad  hufbands  have  very 
good  wives;  whether  it  be  that  it  raifcth  the 
price  of  their  hulbands  kindnefs  when  it 
conies,  or  that  the  wives  take  a  pride  in  their 
patience;  but  this  never  fails  if  the  bad  huf- 
bands  were  of  their  own  choofing,  againll  their 
friends  confent,  for  then  tliey  will  be  furc  to 
make  good  their  own  folly. 


OF    ENVY. 

There  be  none  of  the  affedions  which  have 
been  noted  to  fafcinate  or  bewitch,  but  love 
and  envy:  they  both  have  vehement  wifliesj 
they  frame  themfelves  readily  into  imagina- 
tions and  fuggeftions;  and  they  come  eafily 
into  the  eye,  efpecially  upon  the  prefence  of 
the  objeds,  which  are  the  points  that  conduce 
to  fafcination,  if  any  fuch  thing  there  be.  We 
fee,  likewife,  the  fcripture  calleth  envy  an 
evil  eye;  and  the  aftrologers  call  the  evil  in- 
fluences of  the  ftars  evil  afpefts;  fo  that  Hill 
there  feemeth  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  ad 
of  envy  an  ejaculation  or  irradiation  of  the 
eye:   nay,  fome  have  been  fo  curious  as  to 
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note,  that  the  times,  when  the  ftroke  or  per- 
cuflion  of  an  envious  eye  doth  moft  hurt,  arc 
when  the  party  envied  is  beheld  in  gloiy  or 
triumph 5  for  that  fets  an  edge  upon  envy: 
and  belides,  at  fuch  times  the  fpirits  of  the 
perfon  envied  do  come  forth  moll  into  the  out- 
ward parts,  and  fo  meet  the  blow. 

But  leaving  thefe  curiofities,  (though  not 
unworthy  to  be  thought  on  in  fit  place),  wc 
will  handle  what  perfons  are  apt  to  envy 
others 3  what  perfons  are  mofl  fubje6t  to  be 
envied  chemfelvesj  and  what  is  the  difference 
between  public  and  private  envy. 

A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himfelf  ever 
envieth  virtue  in  others:  for  men's  minds  will 
either  feed  upon  their  own  good,  or  upon 
others  evil  5  and  who  wanteth  the  one  will 
prey  upon  the  other  j  and  whofo  is  out  of 
hope  to  attain  to  another's  virtue,  will  feek 
to  come  at  even  hand  by  depreffnig  another's 
fortune. 

A  man  that  is  bufy  and  inqullitive  is  com- 
monly envious;  for  to  know  much  of  other 
men's  matters  cannot  be,  becaufe  all  that  ado 
may  concern  his  own  eftate;  therefore  it  muft 
iieeds  be  that  he  taketh  a  kind  of  play-pleafurc 
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in  looking  upon  the  fortunes  of  others;  neither 
can  he  that  mindeth  but  his  own  bufinefs  find 
mueh  matter  for  envy;  for  envy  is  a  gadding 
paiiion,  and  walketh  the  ilrects,  and  doth  not 
keep  home :  '*  Non  ell:  curiofus,  quin  idem  lit 
**  male  vol  us." 

Men  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be  envious 
towards  new  men  when  they  rife;  for  the  dif- 
tance  is  altered,  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the 
eye,  that  when  others  come  on  they  think 
themfelves  go  back. 

Deformed  perfons  and  eunuchs,  and  old 
men  and  baftards  are  envious^  for  he  that 
cannot  poflibly  mend  his  own  cafe  will  do  what 
he  can  to  impair  another's;  except  thefe  de- 
fects light  upon  a  very  brave  and  heroical  nature 
which  thinketh  to  make  his  natural  wants  part 
of  his  honour :  in  that  it  fliould  be  faid,  "  That 
*•'  an  eunuch  or  a  lame  man  did  fuch  great 
*'  matters;"  affe6ting  the  honour  of  a  miracle, 
as  it  was  in  Narfes  the  eunuch,  and  Agefilaus 
and  Tamberlane,  that  were  lame  men. 

The  fame  is  the  cafe  of  men  that  rife  after 
calamities  and  misfoi tunes;  for  they  are  as  men 
fallen  out  with  the  times,  and  think  other  men's 
harms  a  redemption  of  their  own  fufferings. 
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They  that  delire  to  excel  in  too  many  ra?.t- 
ters,  out  of  levity  and  vain  glon',  are  ever  en. 
vious,  for  they  cannot  want  work;  it  being 
impoflible,  but  many,  in  ibme  one  of  thofe 
things,  fhould  furpafs  thera:  which  was  the 
chara6ter  of  Adrian  the  emperor,  that  mortally 
envied  poets,  and  painters,  and  artilicers  in 
works  wherein  he  had  a  vein  to  excel. 

Laftly,  near  kinsfolks  and  fellows  in  office, 
and  thofe  that  have  been  bred  together  are 
more  apt  to  envy  their  equals  when  they  are 
raifed;  for  it  doth  upbraid  unto  them  their 
own  fortunes,  and  pointeth  at  them,  and 
cometh  oftener  into  their  remembrance,  and 
incurreth  likewife  more  into  the  note  of 
others;  and  envy  ever  redoubleth  from  fpeech 
and  fame.  Cain's  en\y  -was  the  more  vile  and 
malignant  towards  his  brother  Abel,  becaufe, 
when  his  facrilice  was  better  accepted,  there 
was  no  body  to  look  on.  Thus  much  for  thofe 
that  are  apt  to  envy. 

Concerning  thofe  that  are  more  or  Icfs 
fubjed  to  envy.  Firft,  perfons  of  eminent  vir- 
tue when  they  are  advanced  are  lefs  envied ; 
for  their  fortune  feemeth  but  due  unto  them; 
and  no  man  envieth  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
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but  rewards  and  liberality  rather.  Again,  envy 
is  ever  joined  with  the  comparing  of  a  man's 
lelfj  and  where  there  is  no  comparilbn,  no 
envy;  and  therefore  kings  are  not  envied  but 
by  kings.  Neverthelefs  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
unworthy  perlbns  are  moft  envied  at  their  firlt 
coming  in,  and  afterwards  overcome  it  better  j 
whereas  contrariwife,  pcrfuns  of  worth  and 
merit  are  moft  envied  when  their  fortune  con- 
tinueth  longj  for  by  that  time,  though  their 
virtue  be  the  fame,  yet  it  hath  not  the  fame 
luftrc,  for  frelli  men  grow  up  to  darken  it. 

Perlbns  of  noble  blood  are  iefs  envied  in 
their  riling;  for  it  feemeth  but  right  done  to 
their  birth:  beildes,  there  feemeth  not  much 
added  to  their  fortune;  and  envy  is  as  the  fun- 
beams,  that  beat  hotter  upon  a  bank  or  Iteep 
rifmg  ground,  than  upon  a  flat:  and,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  ihofe  that  are  advanced  by  degrees 
are  lefs  envied  than  thofe  that  are  advanced 
fuddenly,  and  "  per  faltum. ' 

Thofe  that  have  joined  with  their  ho- 
nour great  travels,  cares,  or  perils  are  lefs  lub- 
jed  to  envy;  for  men  think  that  they  earn 
their  honours  hardly,  and  pity  them  fome- 
tiines;  and  pi^y  ever  healeth  envy:  wherefore 
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you  fhall  obferve,  that  the  more  deep  and  fober 
Ibrt  of  politic  pcrfons  in  their  greatnefs  are 
ever  bemoaning  themfelves  what  a  life  they 
lead,  chanting  a  *'  quanta  patimur3"  not  that 
they  feel  it  fo,  but  only  to  abate  the  edge  of 
envy :  but  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  buiinefs 
that  is  laid  upon  men,  and  not  fuch  as  they 
call  unto  themfelves;  for  nothing  increafeth 
envy  more  than  an  unneceflary  and  ambitious 
ingrolfmg  of  buiinefs;  and  nothing  dotli  ex- 
tinguilh  envy  more  than  for  a  great  perfon  to 
preferve  all  other  inferior  offices  in  their  full 
rights  and  pre-eminences  of  their  places j  for 
by  that  means  there  be  fo  many  fcreens  be- 
tween him  and  envy. 

Above  all,  thofe  are  moll  fubject  to  envy 
which  carry  the  greatnefs  of  their  fortunes  in 
an  infolent  and  proud  manner;  being  never 
well  but  w^hile  they  are  fhewing  how  great 
they  are,  either  bv  outv/ard  pomp,  or  by  tri- 
umphing over  all  oppoiition  or  competition: 
whereas  wife  men  will  rather  do  facrilice  to 
envy,  in  fufFering  themfelves  fometimes  of 
purpofe  to  be  crofled  and  overborn  in  things 
that  do  not  much  concern  them.  Notwith- 
ftanding  fo  much  is  true,  that  the  carriage  of 
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greatnels  in  a  plain  and  open  manner,  (fo  rt 
be  without  arrogancy  and  vain  glory,)  dotb 
draw  lefs  envy  than  if  it  be  in  a  more  crafty 
and  cunning  fafliion;  for  in  that  courfe  a  man 
doth  but  dilavow  fortune,  and  feemeth  to  be 
confcious  of  his  own  want  in  wortli,  and  doth 
but  teach  others  to  envy  him. 

Laftly,  to  conclude  this  part,  as  we  faid 
in  the  beginning  that  the  act  of  envy  had 
fomewhat  in  it  of  witchcraft,  fo  there  is  no 
other  cure  of  envy  but  the  cure  of  witchcraft  j 
and  that  is,  to  remove  the  lot,  (as  they  call  it), 
and  to  lav  it  upon  another;  for  which  purpofe, 
the  \^  ifer  fort  of  great  perfons  bring  in  ever 
upon  the  ftage  fomebody  upon  whom  to  derive 
the  envy  that  would  come  upon  themfelvesj^ 
fometimes  upon  minifters  and  fervants ;  iome- 
times  upon  colleagues  and  affociates,  and  the 
like:  and  for  that  turn  there  are  never  want- 
ing fome  perfons  of  violent  and  undertaking, 
natures,  who,  fo  they  may  have  power  and 
bufinefs,  will  take  it  at  any  coft. 

Now  to  fpeak  of  public  envy :  there  is  yet 
fome  good  in  public  envy,  whereas  in  private 
there  is  none;  for  public  envy  is  as  an  oftra- 
cifra,  that  eclipfeth  men  when  they  grow  too 
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great  5  and  therefore  it  is  a  bridle  alio  to  great 
ones  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

This  envy,  being  in  tlie  Latin  word  ''  in- 
"  vidia,"  goeth  in  the  modern  languages  by 
the  name  of  difcontentment;  of  which  we 
fhall  fpeak  in  handling  fedition.  It  is  a  dif- 
eafe  in  a  ftate  like  to  infection :  for  as  infec- 
tion fpreadeth  upon  that  which  is  found  and 
taintetli  it ;  {o  when  en\'y^  is  gotten  once  into 
a  ftate  it  traduceth  even  the  beft  a6lions  there- 
of, and  turneth  them  into  an  ill  odour  j  and 
therefore  there  is  little  won  by  intermingling 
of  plaufible  a6lions:  for  that  doth  argue  but  a 
weaknefs  and  fear  of  envy,  which  hurteth  fo 
much  the  more,  as  it  is  likewife  ufiial  in  infec- 
tions, which  if  you  fear  them  you  call  them 
upon  you. 

This  public  envy  feemeth  to  beat  chiefly 
upon  principal  officers  or  minifters,  rather  than 
upon  kings  and  eftates  themfelves.  But  this 
is  a  fure  rule,  that  if  the  envy  upon  the  mi- 
nifter  be  great  when  the  caufe  of  it  in  him  is 
fmall^  or  if  the  envy  be  general  in  a  manner 
upon  all  the  minifters  of  an  eftate,  then  the 
envy  (though  hidden)  is  truly  upon  the  ftate 
itfelf.     And  fo  much  of  public  envy  or  dif- 
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contentment,  and  the  difference  thereof  from 
private  envy,  which  was  handled  in  the  firft 
place. 

We  will  add  this  in  general  touching  the 
affedion  of  envy,  that  of  all  other  affedions 
it  is  the  moll  importune  and  continual^  for  of 
other  affe6tions  there  is  occafion  given  but  now 
and  then;  and  therefore  it  was  well  faid,  "  In- 
*' vidia  feftos  dies  non  agit:"  for  it  is  ever 
working  upon  fome  or  other.  And  it  is  alfo 
noted,  that  love  and  envy  do  make  a  man  pine, 
which  other  affedions  do  not,  becaufe  they  are 
not  fo  continual.  It  is  alfo  the  vilell:  affe6tion, 
and  the  moft  depraved  3  for  which  caufe  it  is 
the  proper  attribute  of  the  devil,  who  is  called, 
*^  The  envious  man,  that  foweth  tares  amongll 
"  the  wheat  by  nighty"  as  it  always  cometh 
to  pals  that  envy  worketh  fubtilly,  and  in  the 
dark,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  good  things,  fuch 
as  is  the  wheat. 
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OF     LOVE. 

The  ftage  is  more  beholding  to  love  than  the 
lil'e  of  man  J  for  as  to  the  llage,  love  is  even 
matter  of  comedies,  and  now  and  then  of  tra- 
gedies; but  in  life  it  doth  much  mifchief; 
fometimes  like  a  firen,  fometimes  like  a  fury. 
You  may  obfcrve,  that  amongll  all  the  great 
and  worthy  perfons,  (whereof  the  memory  re- 
maineth,  either  ancient  or  recent,)  there  is  not 
one  that  hath  been  tranfported  to  the  mad 
degree  of  love;  which  fliews  that  great  fpirits 
and  great  bufinefs  do  keep  out  this  weak  paf- 
lion.  You  muft  except,  neverthelcfs,  Marcus 
Antonius,  the  half  partner  of  the  empire  of 
Rome,  and  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir  and 
lawgiver;  whereof  the  former  was  indeed  a 
voluptuous  man,  and  inordinate;  but  the  lat- 
ter was  an  auftere  and  wife  man :  and  there- 
fore it  feems,  (though  rarely,)  that  love  can 
find  entrance,  not  only  into  an  open  heart, 
but  alfo  into  a  heart  well  fortified,  if  watch 
be  not  well  kept.  It  is  a  poor  faying  of  Epi- 
curus, "  Satis  magnum  alter  alteri  theatrum 
''  fumus;"  as  if  man,  made  for  the  con  tern- 
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plation  of  heaven  and  all  noble  objedts,  fhould 
do  nothing  but  kneel  before  a  little  idol,  and 
make  himlelf  lubjed,  though  not  of  the 
mouth,  (as  beads  are),  yet  of  the  eye,  which 
was  given  him  for  higlier  purpofes.  ]t  is  a 
ftrange  thing  to  note  the  excefs  of  this  paflion, 
and  how  it  braves  the  nature  and  value  of 
things  by  this,  tliat  the  fpeaking  in  a  j^erpetual 
hyperbole  is  comely  in  nothing  but  in  love: 
neither  is  it  merely  in  the  phrafei  for  whereas 
is  hath  been  well  fa  id,  "  That  the  arch  flat- 
"  terer,  with  whom  all  the  petty  flatterers  have 
"  intelligence,  is  a  man's  felf  j"  certainly  the 
lover  is  morej  for  there  was  never  proud  man 
tliought  fo  abfurdly  well  of  himfelf  as  the 
lover  doth  of  the  perfon  loved;  and  therefore 
it  was  well  faid,  "  That  it  is  impolhble  to  love 
"  and  to  be  wife."  Neither  doth  this  weaknefs 
appear  to  others  only  and  not  to  the  party 
loved,  but  to  the  loved  moft  of  all,  except  the 
love  be  reciprocal ;  for  it  is  a  true  rule,  that 
love  is  ever  rewarded  either  with  the  recipro- 
cal, or  with  an  inward  and  fecret  contempt, 
by  how  much  the  more  men  ought  to  beware 
of  this  palhon,  which  lofeth  not  only  other 
things,  but  itfelf.    As  for  the  other  loiles,  the 
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poet's  relation  doth  well  figure  them;  '^  That 
*'  he  that  preferred  Helena  quitted  the  gifts 
"  of  Juno  and  Pallas  3"  for  whofoever  elleem- 
eth  too  much  of  amorous  atfe6tion,  quitteth 
both  riches  and  wifdora.  This  paffion  hath  its 
floods  in  the  very  times  of  weaknefs,  which 
are,  great  profperity,  and  great  adverfity, 
though  this  latter  hath  been  lefs  obfervedj 
both  which  times  kindle  love  and  make  it 
more  fervent,  and  therefore  fhew  it  to  be  the 
child  of  folly.  They  do  beft,  who,  if  they 
cannot  but  admit  love,  yet  make  it  keep 
quarter,  and  fever  it  wholly  from  their  fe- 
rious  affairs  and  actions  of  life  3  for  if  it  check 
once  with  bufinefs,  it  troubleth  men's  fortunes, 
and  maketh  men  that  they  can  no  ways  be  true 
to  their  own  ends.  I  know  not  how,  but 
martial  men  are  given  to  love:  I  think  it  is, 
but  as  they  are  given  to  wine  j  for  perils  com- 
monly alk  to  be  paid  in  pleafures.  There  is  in 
man's  nature  a  fecret  inclination  and  motion 
towards  love  of  others,  which  if  it  be  not 
fpent  upon  fome  one  or  a  few,  doth  naturally 
fpread  itfelf  towards  many,  and  maketh  men 
become  humane  and  charitable,  as  it  is  {ten 
fometime  in  friars.   Nuptial  love  maketh  man- 
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kind;  friendly  love  perfecteth  it)  but  wanton 
love  corrupteth  and  embaleth  it. 


OF     GREAT    PLACE. 

Mex  in  great  place  are  thrice  fervanta;  fer- 
vants  of  the  fovereign  or  ftate,  fervants  of 
fame,  and  fervants  of  bufniefsj  fo  as  they 
have  no  freedom,  neither  in  their  perfons,  nor 
in  their  actions,  nor  in  their  times.  It  is  a 
flrange  defire  to  feek  power  and  to  lofe  li- 
berty j  or  to  feek  power  over  otliers,  and  to 
lofe  power  over  a  man's  felf.  The  rifmg  unto 
place  is  laborious,  and  by  pains  men  come  to 
greater  pains;  and  it  is  fometimes  bafe,  and  by 
indignities  men  come  to  dignities.  The  ftand- 
ing  is  flipper)',  and  the  regrefs  is  either  a 
downfal,  or  at  leaft  an  eclipfe,  which  is  a  me- 
lancholy thing:  ''  Cum  non  lis  qui  fueris, 
"  non  efle  cur  velis  vivere?"  Nay,  retire  men 
cannot  when  they  would,  neither  will  they 
when  it  were  reafon;  but  are  impatient  of 
privatenefs  even  in  age  and  ficknefs,  which 
require  the  (hadow;  like  old  townfmen,  that 
will  be  flill  fitting  at  their  ftreet  door,  though 
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thereby  they  offer  age  to  fcorn.  Certainly 
great  peribr.s  had  need  to  borrow  other  men's 
opinions  to  think  themfclvcs  happy  j  for  if 
they  judge  by  their  own  feehng,  they  cannot 
find  it:  but  if  they  think  with  themfelves 
what  other  men  think  of  them,  and  that  other 
men  would  fain  be  as  they  are,  then  they  are 
happy  as  it  were  by  report,  when,  perhaps, 
they  find  the  contrary  within:  for  they  are 
the  firft  that  find  their  own  griefs,  though 
they  be  the  lafl  that  find  their  own  faults. 
Certainly,  men  in  great  fortunes  are  flrangers 
to  themfelves,  and  while  they  are  in  the  puzzle 
of  bulinefs  they  have  no  time  to  tend  their 
health  either  of  body  or  mind:  "  lUi  mors 
*'  gravis  incubat,  qui  notus  nimis  omnibus, 
"  ignotus  moritur  fibi."'  Jn  ])]ace  there  is  li- 
cenfe  to  do  good  and  evil;  whereof  the  latter 
is  a  curfe:  for  in  evil  the  beft  condition  is  not 
to  will:  the  fecond  not  to  can.  But  power  to 
do  good  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  afpir- 
ingj  for  good  thoughts,  (though  God  accept 
them),  yet  towards  men  are  little  better  than 
good  dreams,  except  they  be  put  in  aS:;  and 
that  cannot  be  without  power  and  place,  as 
the  vantage  and  commanding  ground.    Merit 
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and  good  works  is  the  end  of  man's  motion  ^ 
and  conlbience  of  the  fame  is  the  accompliih- 
ment  of  man's  reft :  for  if  a  man  can  be  par- 
taker of  God's  theatre,  he  Ihall  Hkewife  be 
partaker  of  God's  rell:  "  £t  converfus  Deus, 
•'  nt  afpiceret  opera,  quc^  fecerunt  manus  fuae, 
"  vidit  quod  omnia  eflent  bona  nimis^"  and 
then  the  fabbath.  In  the  dilcharge  of  thy 
place  fet  before  thee  the  beft  examples  j  for 
imitation  is  a  globe  of  precepts  j  and  after  a 
time  fet  before  thee  thine  own  example  j  and 
examine  thyfelf  Ilridly  whether  thou  didft  not 
beft  at  firli.  Negle6t  not  alfo  the  examples  of 
thofe  that  have  carried  themfelves  ill  in  the 
fame  place  5  not  to  fet  oil  thyfelf  by  taxing 
their  memory,  but  to  direct  thyfelf  what  to 
avoid.  Reform,  therefore,  without  bravery  or 
fcandal  of  former  times  and  perfons  j  but  yet 
fet  it  down  to  thyfelf,  as  well  to  create  good 
precedents  as  to  follow  them.  Reduce  things 
to  the  hrfl  inftitution,  and  obferve  wherein 
and  how  they  have  degenerated :  but  yet  alk 
counfel  of  both  times;  of  the  ancient  time 
what  is  beft;  and  of  the  latter  time  what  is 
fitteft.  Seek  to  make  thy  courfe  regular,  that 
men  may  know  beforehand  what  they  may 
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expeft:  but  be  not  too  pofitive  and  peremp- 
tory-j  and  exprefs  thyfelf  well  when  thou  di- 
greireft  from  thy  rule.  Preferve  the  right  of 
thy  place,  but  ftir  not  queftions  of  jurifdiction} 
and  rather  alTume  thy  right  in  lilence,  and 
"  de  fa6to,"  than  voice  it  with  claims  and 
challenges.  Preferve  likewife  the  rights  of 
inferior  places j  and  think  it  more  honour  to 
dired  in  chief,  than  to  be  bufy  in  all.  Em- 
brace and  invite  helps  and  advices  touching 
the  execution  of  thy  place  j  and  do  not  drive 
away  fuch  as  bring  thee  information  as  med- 
lers,  but  accept  of  them  in  good  part.  The 
vices  of  authority  are  chiefly  fourj  delays, 
corruption,  roughnefs,  and  facility.  For  delays 
give  ealy  accefs;  keep  times  appointed;  go 
through  with  that  which  is  in  hand,  and  in- 
terlace not  bufincfs  but  of  neceflity.  For  cor- 
ruption, do  not  only  bind  thine  own  hands 
or  thy  fervants  hands  from  taking,  but  bind 
the  hands  of  fuitors  alfo  from  oflering;  for 
integrity  ufed  doth  the  one;  but  integrity 
profelfed,  and  with  a  manifeft  detellation  of 
bribery,  doth  the  other;  and  avoid  not  only 
the  fault,  but  the  fufpicion.  Whoioever  is 
found  variable,  and  changeth  manifeftly  v.:ith- 
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out  manifeft  caufe  giveth  fafpicion  of  corrup- 
tion :  therefore,  always,  when  thou  changed 
thine  opinion  or  courfe,  profefs  it  plainly,  and 
declare  it,  together  with  the  reafons  that  move 
thee  to  change,  and  do  not  think  to  fteal  it. 
A  fervant  or  a  favourite,  if  he  be  inward,  and 
no  other  apparent  caufe  of  elleem,  is  com- 
monly thought  hut  a  by-way  to  clofe  corrup- 
tion. For  roughnefs,  it  is  a  needlefs  caufe  of 
difcontentj  fe verity  breedeth  fear,  but  rough- 
nefs breedeth  hate.  Even  reproofs  from  au- 
thority ought  to  be  grave,  and  not  taunting. 
As  for  facility,  it  is  worfe  than  bribery;  for 
bribes  come  but  now  and  then;  but  if  impor- 
tunity or  idle  refpe6ts  lead  a  man,  he  fhall 
never  be  without;  as  Solomon  faith,  '^  To 
"  refpeft  perfons  it  is  not  good,  for  fuch  a  man 
*'  will  tranfgrefs  for  a  piece  of  bread."  It  is 
moft  true  that  was  anciently  fpoken,  '*  A  place 
"  llieweth  the  man;  and  it  fheweth  fome  to 
"  the  better,  and  fome  to  the  worfe:"  "omnium 
"  confenfu,  capax  imperii,  nili  imperaffet," 
faith  Tacitus  of  Galba;  but  of  Vefpafian  he 
faith,  "  folus  imperantium,  Vefpalianus  mu- 
"  tatus  in  melius;"  though  the  one  was  meant 
of  l^afficiency,  tlie  other  of  manners  and  alfec- 
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tion.  It  is  an  afTured  lign  of  a  worthy  and 
generous  fpirit,  \\hom  honour  amends j  for 
honour  is,  or  lliould  be  the  place  of  virtue  j 
and  as  in  nature  things  move  violently  to  their 
place,  and  calmly  in  their  place,  fo  virtue  in 
ambition  is  violent,  in  authority  fettled  and 
calm.  All  rifing  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding 
llair^  and  if  there  be  factions,  it  is  good  to 
fide  a  man's  felf  whilft  he  is  in  the  rifing,  and 
to  balance  himfelf  when  he  is  placed.  Ufe 
the  memory  of  thy  predeceflbr  fairly  and 
tenderly;  for  if  thou  dofl  not,  it  is  a  debt  will 
fure  be  paid  when  thou  art  gone.  If  thou 
have  colleagues,  refpect  them;  and  rather  call 
them  when  they  look  not  for  it,  than  exclude 
them  \\'hen  they  have  reafon  to  look  to  be 
called.  Be  not  too  fenfible  or  too  rem.em- 
bering  of  thy  place  in  converfation  and  pri- 
vate anfwers  to  fuitorsj  but  let  it  rather  be 
faid,  "  When  he  fits  in  place  he  is  another 
*'  man." 
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OF    BOLDNESS. 

It  is  a  trivial  grammar  Ichool  text,  but  yet 
"ttortliy  a  wile  man's  conlideration.  Queflioii 
was  aiked  of  DemolUienes.  what  was  the  chief 
part  of  an  orator?  he  anfwered,  action:  what 
next?  a6tion:  what  next  again?  action.  He 
faid  it  that  knew  it  bed,  and  had  by  nature 
himfelf  no  advantage  in  that  he  commended. 
A  ilrange  thing,  that  that  part  of  an  orator 
which  is  but  fuperficial.  and  rather  the  virtue 
of  a  player,  lliould  be  placed  fo  high  above 
thofe  other  noble  parts  of  invention,  elocution, 
and  the  reft  3  nay  almoft  alone,  as  if  it  were 
all  in  all.  But  the  reafon  is  plain.  There  is 
in  human  nature  generally  more  of  the  fool 
than  of  the  wife;  and  therefore  thofe  faculties 
by  which  the  foolilh  part  of  men's  minds  is 
taken,  are  moft  potent.  Wonderful  like  is  the 
cafe  of  boldnefs  in  civil  bulinefs;  what  firft? 
boldnefs:  what  fecond  and  third?  boldnefs. 
And  yet  boldnefs  is  a  child  of  ignorance  and 
bafenefs,  far  inferior  to  other  parts:  but,  ne- 
verthelefs,  it  doth  fafcinate,  and  bind  hand  and 
foot  thofe  that  are  either  fliallow  in  judgment 
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or  weak  in  courage,  which  are  the  greatelt 
part;  yea,  and  prevaileth  with  wife  men  at 
weak  times:  therefore  we  fee  it  hath  done 
wonders  in  popular  llates,  but  with  fenates 
and  princes  lefsj  and  more  ever  upon  tiie  firft 
entrance  of  bold  perfons  into  acTtion,  tlian  foon 
after;  for  boldnefs  is  an  ill  keeper  of  promife. 
Surely,  as  there  are  mountebanks  for  the  na- 
tural body,  fo  are  there  mountebanks  for  the 
politic  body;  men  that  undertake  great  cures, 
and  perhaps  have  been  lucky  in  two  or  three 
experiments,  but  want  the  grounds  of  fcience, 
and  therefore  cannot  hold  out:  nay,  you  fhall 
fee  a  bold  fellow  many  times  do  Mahomet's 
miracle.  JMahomet  made  the  people  believe 
that  he  would  call  an  hiil  to  him,  and  from 
the  top  of  it  offer  up  his  prayers  for  the  ob- 
fervers  of.  his  law.  The  people  alfembled: 
Mahomet  called  the  hill  to  come  to  him  again 
and  again;  and  when  the  hill  ftood  Itill  he 
was  never  a  whit  abailicd,  but  faid,  "  If  the 
'•'  hill  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet 
*•  will  go  to  the  hill."  So  thefe  men,  when 
they  have  promifed  great  matters  and  failed 
moil  lliamefully,  yet,  (if  they  have  the  per- 
fedion  of  boldnefs,)   they  will  but  flight  it 
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over,  and  make  a  turn,  and  no  more  ado. 
Certainly  to  men  of  great  judgment  bold 
perfons  are  fport  to  behold;  nay,  and  to  the 
vulgar  alio  boldnefs  hath  Ibmewhat  of  the 
ridiculous:  for  if  abfurdity  be  the  fubje6t  of 
laughter,  doubt  you  not  but  great  boldnefs  is 
feldom  without  fome  abfurdity;  efpecially  it 
is  a  fport  to  fee  when  a  bold  fellow  is  out  of 
countenance,  for  that  puts  his  face  into  a  moft 
fhrunken  and  wooden  pofture,  as  needs  it 
mull :  for  in  ballifulnefs  the  fpirits  do  a  little 
go  and  come;  but  with  bold  men,  upon  like 
occafion,  they  ftand  at  a  ftay;  like  a  Itale  at 
chefs,  where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet  the  game 
cannot  Itir:  but  this  laft  were  fitter  for  a 
fatire,  than  for  a  ferious  obfervation.  This  is 
well  to  be  weighed,  that  boldnefs  is  ever  blind^ 
for  it  feeth  not  dangers  and  inconveniences: 
therefore  it  is  ill  in  counfel,  good  in  execution; 
fo  that  the  right  ufe  of  bold  perfons  is,  that 
they  never  command  in  chief,  but  be  feconds, 
and  under  the  dire6tion  of  others:  for  in 
counfel  it  is  good  to  fee  dangers,  and  in 
execution  not  to  fee  them^  except  they  be 
ivery  great. 
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OF  GOODNESS  AXD  GOODNESS 
OF  NATURE. 

I  TAKE  goodnefs  in  this  fenfe,  the  affcSiug  of 
the  weal  of  men,  which  is  that  the  Grecians 
call  Philanthropia)  and  the  word  humanity 
(as  it  is  ufed)  is  a  little  too  light  to  exprefs 
it.  Goodnefs  I  call  the  habit,  and  goodnefs  oi" 
nature  the  inclination.  This,  of  all  virtues 
and  dignities  of  the  mind,  is  the  greateft,  being 
the  character  of  the  Deitv  j  and  without  it 
man  is  a  bufy,  mifchievous,  wretched  thing, 
no  better  than  a  kind  of  vermin.  Goodnefs 
anfwers  to  the  theological  virtue  charity,  and 
admits  no  excefs  but  error.  The  defire  of 
power  in  excefs  caufed  the  angels  to  fall;  the 
delire  of  knowledge  in  excefs  caufed  man  to 
fall :  but  in  charity  there  is  no  excefs,  neither 
can  angel  or  man  come  in  danger  by  it.  The 
inclination  to  goodnefs  is  imprinted  deeply  in 
the  nature  of  man ;  inforauch,  that  if  it  iflue 
not  towards  men,  it  will  take  unto  other  liv- 
ing creatures  J  as  it  is  feen  in  the  Turks,  a 
cruel  people,  who,  neverthelefs,  are  kind  to 
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beafts,  and  give  alms  to  dogs  and  birds  j  info- 
much,  as  Bufbechius  reporteth,  a  Chrilliaii 
boy  in  Conftnntinople  had  like  to  have  been 
ftoned  for  gagging  in  a  waggillinefs  a  long 
billed  fowl.  Errors,  indeed,  in  this  virtue  of 
goodnefs  or  charity,  may  be  committed.  The 
Italians  have  an  imgracious  proverb^  "  Tanto 
"  buon  che  val  nientej"  "So  good,  that  he  is 
''  good  for  nothing :"  and  one  of  the  do6tors  of 
Italy,  Nicolas  Macchiavel,  had  the  confidence 
to  put  in  writing,  almoft  in  plain  terms,  "  That 
"  the  Chriftiau  faith  had  given  up  good  men 
"  in  prey  to  thofe  that  are  tyrannical  and  un  - 
"  juftj"  which  he  fpake,  becaufe,  indeed,  there 
was  never  law,  or  fed,  or  opinion  did  fo  much 
magnify  goodnefs  as  the  Chriflian  religion 
doth:  therefore,  to  avoid  the  fcandal,  and  the 
danger  both,  it  is  good  to  take  knowledge  of 
the  errors  of  an  habit  fo  excellent.  Seek  the 
good  of  other  men,  but  be  not  in  bondage  to 
their  faces  or  fancies  3  for  that  is  but  facility 
or  foftnefs,  which  taketh  an  honeft  mind  pri- 
foner.  Neither  give  thou  ^fop's  cock  a  gem, 
who  would  be  better  pleafed  and  happier  if 
he  had  a  barley-corn.  The  example  of  God 
teachetii  the  leifon  truly;  "  He  fendeth  his 
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*'  rain,  and  maketh  his  fun  to  fhine  upon  the 
**  juft  and  unjuft  3"  but  he  doth  not  rain  wealth, 
nor  fhine  honour  and  virtues  upon  men  equal- 
ly :  common  benefits  are  to  be  communicated 
with  all,  but  peculiar  benefits  with  choice. 
And  beware  how  in  making  the  portrait  thou 
breakefl  the  pattern:  for  divinity  maketh  the 
love  of  ourfelves  the  pattern  j  the  love  of  our 
neighbours  but  the  portraiture:  "  Sell  all  thou 
**  haft,  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  follow 
"  me:"  but  fell  not  al^  thou  hafi,  except  thou 
come  and  follow  me;  that  is,  except  thou 
have  a  vocation  wherein  thou  maycft  do  as 
much  good  with  little  means  as  with  great  j 
for  otherwile,  in  feeding  the  ftrcams  thou 
driefl  the  fountain.  Neither  is  there  only  a 
habit  of  goodnefs  dire6led  by  right  reafon^ 
but  there  is  in  fome  men,  even  in  nature,  a 
difpofition  towards  it ;  as,  on  the  other  fide, 
there  is  a  natural  malignity:  for  there  be 
that  in  their  nature  do  not  afl^e6t  the  good  of 
others.  The  lighter  fort  of  malignity  turneth 
but  to  a  croffnefs,  or  frowardnefs,  or  aptnefs 
to  oppofe,  or  difficilnefs,  or  the  like  3  but  the 
deeper  fort  to  envy,  and  mere  mifchief.  Such 
men,  in  other  men's  calamities,  are,  as  it  were. 
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in  fealon,  and  are  ever  on  the  loading  partj 
not  lb  good  as  the  dogs  that  licked  Lazarus' 
fores,  but  like  flies  that  are  Itill  buzzing  upon 
any  thing  that  is  rawj  milanthropi,  that  make 
it  their  pra6tice  to  bring  men  to  the  bough, 
and  yet  have  never  a  tree  for  the  purpofe  in 
their  gardens,  as  Tiraon  had :  fuch  difpolitions 
are  the  very  errors  of  human  nature,  and  yet 
they  are  the  litteA  timber  to  make  great  poli- 
tics of;  like  to  knee  timber  that  is  good  for 
ihips  that  are  ordained  to  be  tolled,  but  not 
for  building  houfes  that  lliall  ftand  firm.  The 
parts  and  ligns  of  goodnefs  are  many.  If  a 
man  be  gracious  and  courteous  to  ftrangers, 
it  lliews  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  that 
liis  heart  is  no  illand  cut  off  froai  other  lands, 
but  a  continent  that  joins  to  them :  if  he  be 
compafTionate  towards  the  afflictions  of  others, 
it  fliews  that  his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree 
that  is  wounded  itfelf  when  it  gives  the  balm: 
if  he  ealily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it 
fliews  that  his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries, 
.fo  that  he  cannot  be  Ibot :  if  he  be  thankful 
for  fmall  benefits,  it  fliews  that  he  weighs 
men's  minds,  and  not  their  traih:  but,  above 
all,  if  he  have  St.  Paul's  perfection,  that  he 
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would  wiili  to  be  an  anathema  from  Chriit; 
for  the  falvation  of  his  brethren,  it  lliews  much 
of  a  divine  nature,  and  a  -kind  of  conformity 
witii  Chriil  himfelf. 


OF    A    KIXG. 

1.  A  KING  is  a  mortal  god  on  earth,  unto 
whom  the  living  God  hath  lent  his  own  name 
as  a  great  honour 3  but  withal  told  him,  he 
Ihould  die  like  a  man,  lell  he  fliould  be 
proud,  and  flatter  himfelf  that  God  hath 
with  his  name  imparted  unto  him  his  na- 
ture alfo. 

2.  Of  all  kind  of  men  God  is  the  leaft 
beholding  unto  them  3  for  he  doth  mol^  for 
them,  and  they  do  ordinarily  leaft  for  him. 

3.  A  king  that  would  not  feel  his  crown 
too  heavy  for  him,  mud  wear  it  ever}'  day; 
but  if  he  think  it  too  light,  he  knoweth  not  of 
what  metal  it  is  made. 

4.  He  muft  make  religion  the  rule  of  go- 
vernment,  and  not  to  balance  the  fcalcj  for 
he  that  cafteth  in  religion  only  to  make  the 
fcales  even,  his  own  weight  is  contained  iu 
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ttiofe  chflraflers,  "  Mene  mene,  tekel  uphar 
''  fin,"  "  He  is  found  too  light,  his  kingdom 
"  lliall  be  taken  from  him." 

5.  And  that  king  that  holds  not  religion 
the  belt  reafon  of  ftate,  is  void  of  all  piety  and 
juftice,  the  fapporters  of  a  king. 

6.  He  muft  be  able  to  give  counfel  himfelf, 
but  not  rely  thereupon;  for  though  happy- 
events  juftify  their  counfels,  yet  it  is  better 
that  the  evil  event  of  good  advice  be  rather 
imputed  to  a  fubjecl  than  a  fovereign. 

7.  He  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  which 
iliould  not  run  with  a  wafte  pipe,  left  the 
courtiers  fell  the  water,  and  then,  (as  papifts 
fay  of  their  holy  wells,)  it  lofes  the  virtue. 

8.  He  is  the  life  of  the  law,  not  only  as  he 
is  "  lex  loquens"  himfelf,  but  becaufe  he  ani- 
mateth  the  dead  letter,  making  it  aftive  to- 
wards all  his  fubjedts,  "praemio  et  poena." 

9.  A  wife  king  muft  do  lefs  in  altering  his 
laws  than  he  may;  for  new  government  is 
ever  dangerous  3  it  being  true  in  the  body 
pditic,  as  in  the  corporal,  that  *•  oranis  fubita 
"  immutatio  eft  periculofa:"  and  though  it  be 
for  the  better,  yet  it  is  Dot  without  a  fearful 
apprehenfion  5  for  he  that  changeth  the  fun- 
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damental  laws  of  a  kingdom  thinketh  there  is 
no  good  title  to  a  crown  but  by  conqueft. 

10.  A  king  that  fetteth  to  fale  feats  of 
juftice  opprelTeth  the  people  j  for  he  tcacheth 
his  judges  to  fell  juftice 3  and  "  precio  parata 
"  precio  venditur  juftitia." 

11.  Bounty  and  magniticence  are  virtues 
very  regal,  but  a  prodigal  king  is  nearer  a 
tyrant  than  a  parlimonious ;  for  ftore  at  home 
draweth  not  his  contemplations  abroad;  but 
want  fupplieth  itfclf  of  what  is  next,  and 
many  times  the  next  way:  a  king  herein 
mufl:  be  wife,  and  know  what  he  may  juftly 
do. 

12.  That  king  which  is  not  feared  is  not 
loved;  and  he  that  is  well  feen  in  his  craft 
muft  as  \\ell  ftudy  to  be  feared  as  loved;  yet 
not  loved  for  fear,  but  feared  for  love. 

13.  Therefore,  as  he  muft  always  refemble 
him  whofe  great  name  he  beareth,  and  that  as 
in  manifefting  the  fweet  influence  of  his  mercy 
on  the  fevere  ftroke  of  his  juftice  fometimes, 
fo  in  this  not  to  fufter  a  man  of  death  to  live; 
for,  befides  that  the  land  doth  mourn,  the  re- 
ftraint  of  juftice  tow^ards  ftn  doth  more  retard 
the  aftedion  of  love  than  the  extent  of  mercy 
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doth  enilame  it;  and  lure  where  love  is  [ill] 
beftowed,  fear  is  quite  loll. 

14.  His  greateft  enemies  are  his  flatterers  5 
for  though  they  ever  fpeak  on  his  fide,  yet 
their  words  ftill  make  againft  him. 

15.  The  love  which  a  king  oweth  to  a 
weal  public  lliould  not  be  rcfirained  to  any 
one  particular;  yet  that  his  more  fpecial  favour 
do  refie6t  upon  Ibtne  worthy  ones  is  fomewbat 
neceflary,  becauie  there  are  few  of  that  capa- 
city. 

}6.  He  muft  have  a  fpecial  care  of  five 
things,  if  he  would  not  have  his  crown  to  be 
but  to  him  "  infelix  fclicitas:" 

firft,  that  "  fimulata  fanditas"  be  not  in 
the  church;  for  that  is  *'  duplex  iniquitas :" 

fecondly,  that  "  inutilis  sequitas"  fit  not 
in  the  chancer)- 3  for  that  is  *'  inepta  miferi- 
"  cordia: ' 

thirdly,  that  ''  utilis  iniquitas"  keep  not 
the  exchequer;  for  that  is  "  crudele  latro- 
*'  cinium:" 

fourthly,  that    *'  fidelis  temeritas"  be  not 
his  general;  for  that  will  bring  but  "  feram 
**  poenitentiam:" 
v^   fifthly,  that   "  infidelis  prudentia"  be  not 
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his  fecretar)^  j  for  that  is  "  angiiis  fub  viridi 
"  herba." 

To  conclude  3  as  he  is  of  the  greateft  power, 
fo  he  is  fiibject  to  the  greateft  cares,  made  the 
fervant  of  his  people,  or  elfe  he  were  without 
a  calling  at  all. 

He  then  that  honoureth  him  not  is  next 
an  atheift,  wanting  the  fear  of  God  in  his 
heart. 


OF    NOBILITT. 

We  will  fpeak  of  nobility  iirft  as  a  portion  of 
an  eftate,  then  as  a  condition  of  particular 
perfons.  A  monarchy,  where  there  is  no  no- 
bility at  all,  is  ever  a  pure  and  abfolute  ty- 
ranny, as  that  of  the  Turks;  for  nobility 
attempers  fovereignty,  and  draws  the  eyes  of 
the  people  fomewhat  afide  from  the  line  royal : 
but  for  democracies  they  PxCed  it  not;  and  they 
are  commonly  more  quiet,  and  lefs  fubje6t  to 
fedition,  than  where  there  are  ftirps  of  nobles ; 
for  men's  eyes  are  upon  the  bufinefs,  and  not 
upon  the  perfons;  or,  if  upon  the  perfons,  it 
IS  for  the  bufinefs  fake,  as  iitteft,  and  not  for 
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flags  and  pedigree.  We  fee  the  Switzers  laft 
well,  notwithftaiiding  their  diverlity  of  reli- 
gion and  of  cantons;  for  utility  is  their  bond, 
and  not  refpeds.  The  united  provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries  in  their  government  excel  -,  for 
where  there  is  an  equality  the  confultations 
are  more  inditferent,  and  the  payments  and 
tributes  more  cheerful.  A  great  and  potent 
nobility  addeth  majefty  to  a  monarch,  but  di- 
minlllieth  power;  and  putteth  life  and  fpirit 
into  the  people,  but  preiTeth  their  fortune.  It 
is  well  when  nobles  are  not  too  great  for  fove- 
reignty  nor  for  juftice;  and  yet  maintained 
in  that  height,  as  the  infolency  of  inferiors  may 
be  broken  upon  them  before  it  come  on  too 
faft  upon  the  majelly  of  kings.  A  numerous 
nobility  caufeth  poverty  and  inconvenience  in 
a  ftate,  for  it  is  a  furcharge  of  expenfe;  and 
befides,  it  being  of  neceffity  that  many  of  the 
nobility  fall  in  time  to  be  weak  in  fortune,  it 
maketh  a  kind  of  difproportion  between  ho- 
nour and  means. 

As  for  nobility  in  particular  perfons,  it 
is  a  reverend  thing  to  fee  an  ancient  caftle  or 
building  not  in  decay,  or  to  fee  a  fair  timber 
tree  found  and  perfedt;  how  much  more  to 
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behold  an  ancient  noble  family,  which  hath 
flood  againft  the  waves  and  weathers  of  time? 
for  new  nobility  is  but  the  a6t  of  power,  but 
ancient  nobility  is  the  a6t  of  time.  Thofe  that 
are  firft  raiftd  to  nobility,  are  commonly  more 
virtuous,  but  lefs  innocent,  than  their  defcend- 
ants 3  for  there  is  rarely  any  riling  but  by  a 
commixture  of  good  and  evil  arts:  but  it  is 
reafon  the  memory  of  their  virtues  remain  to 
their  pofterity,  and  their  fliults  die  with  them- 
felves.  Nobility  of  birth  commonly  abateth 
induftry;  and  he  that  is  not  indultrious  en- 
vieth  him  that  is :  befides,  noble  perfons  cannot 
go  much  higher;  and  he  that  ftandeth  at  a 
ftay  when  others  rife,  can  hardly  avoid  motions 
of  envy.  On  the  other  lide,  nobility  extin- 
guillieth  the  pafiive  envy  from  others  towards 
them,  becaufe  they  are  in  pofleilion  of  honour. 
Certainly,  kings  that  have  able  men  of  their 
nobility  fhall  find  eafe  in  employing  them, 
and  a  better  Aide  into  their  bufincis;  for  peo- 
ple naturally  bend  to  them  as  born  in  fome 
fort  to  command » 
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OF   SEDITIOXS  AND  TROUBLES. 

Shepherds  of  people  had  need  know  the  ca- 
lendars of  tempefts  in  (late,  which  are  com- 
monly greateft  when  things  grow  to  equality; 
as  np.tiiral  tempefts  are  greateft  about  the  equi- 
no6tia :  and  as  there  are  certain  hollow  blafts  of 
wind  and  fecret  Avellings  of  feas  before  a  tem- 
peft,  fo  are  there  in  ftates: 


•"  lUe  etiam  cxcos  inftarc  tumultus 


Saepc  monec,  f.audclque  et  operta  cumufcerc  Bella." 

Libels  and  licentious  difcourfes  againft  the 
ftate,  when  they  are  frequent  and  open^  and 
in  like  fort  falfe  news  often  running  up  and 
down  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  ftate,  and 
haflily  embraced,  are  amongft  the  figns  of 
troubles.  Virgil,  giving  the  pedigree  of  fame, 
faith  Ihe  was  lifter  to  the  giants  5 

"  lUam  terra  parens,  ira  irritata  deorura, 
Extremam  (ut  perhibent)  Coeo  Enceladoque  fororem 
Progenuit." /Eneid.  IV.  177. 

As  if  fames  were  the  relics  of  feditions  paftj 
but  they  are  no  lefs  indeed  the  preludes  of 
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feditions  to  come.  Howfoever  he  noteth  it 
right,  that  feditious  tumults,  and  feditious 
fames  differ  no  more  but  as  brother  and  filler, 
malcuHne  and  feminine;  efpecially  if  it  come 
to  that,  that  the  beftadions  of  a  ftate,  and  tiic 
moft  plauiible,  and  which  ought  to  give  great- 
eft  contentment,  are  taken  in  ill  fenfe  and  tra- 
duced j  for  that  lliews  the  envy  great,  as  Taci- 
tus faith,  "  contiata  magna  invidia,  feu  bene, 
''  feu  male,  gefta  premunt."  Neither  doth  it 
follow,  that  becaufe  thefe  fames  are  a  fign  of 
troubles,  that  the  fupprefling  of  them  witli  too 
much  feverity  fliould  be  a  remedy  of  troubles ; 
for  the  defpifing  of  them  many  times  checks 
them  beft,  and  the  going  about  to  ftop  them 
doih  but  make  a  wonder  long-lived.  Alfo  that 
kind  of  obedience  which  Tacitus  fpeaketh  of 
is  to  be  held  fufpeded;  "  Erant  in  officio,  fed 
"  tamen  qui  mallent  mandata  imperantium 
"  interpretari,  quam  exequi;"  difputing,  ex- 
cufing,  cavilling  upon  mandates  and  directions 
is  a  kind  of  Ibaking  olf  the  yoke  and  aflay  of 
difobedience;  efpecially  if  in  thofe  difpu tings 
they  which  are  for  the  direction  fpeak  fear- 
fully and  tenderly,  and  thofe  that  are  againft 
it  audaciously. 
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Alfo,  as  Machlavel  noteth  well,  when 
piinces,  that  ought  to  be  common  parents, 
make  themlelves  as  a  party  and  lean  to  a  fide, 
it  is  as  a  boat  that  is  overthrown  by  uneven 
weight  on  the  one  fide;  as  was  well  leen  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  third  of  France;  for 
firft  himfelf  entered  league  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  proteftants,  and  prefently  after  the  fame 
league  was  turned  upon  himfelf:  for  when 
tlie  authority  of  princes  is  made  but  an  ac- 
cefifary  to  a  caufe,  and  that  there  be  other 
bands  that  tie  fafter  than  the  band  of  fove- 
reignty,  kings  begin  to  be  put  almoft  out  of 
poflefiion. 

Alfo,  when  difcords,  and  quarrels,  and 
fa«Stions  are  carried  openly  and  audacioufly, 
it  is  a  fign  the  reverence  of  government  is  loft; 
for  the  motions  of  the  greatefi:  perfons  in  a  go- 
vernment ought  to  be  as  the  motions  of  the 
planets  under  '^  primum  mobile,"  (according 
to  the  old  opinion,)  which  is,  that  every  of 
them  is  carried  fwiftly  by  the  highefl:  motion, 
and  foftly  in  their  own  motion;  and,  therefore, 
when  great  ones  in  their  own  particular  mo- 
tion nQove  violently,  and,  as  Tacitus  expreffeth 
it  well,  *'  liberius  quam  ut  imperantium  me- 
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"  minlflent,"  It  is  a  fign  the  orbs  are  out  of 
frame}  for  reverence  is  that  wherewith  princes 
are  girt  from  God,  who  threateneth  the  dlf- 
folving  thereof;  "  folvam  cingula  regum  " 

So  when  any  of  the  four  pillars  of  govern- 
ment are  mainly  Ihaken,  or  weakened,  (which 
are  religion,  juftlce,  counfel,  and  treafure,) 
men  had  need  to  pray  for  fair  weather.  But 
let  us  pafs  from  this  part  of  predi6tions,  (con- 
cerning which,  neverthelefs,  more  light  may 
be  taken  from  that  which  followeth,)  and  let 
us  fpeak  firft  of  the  materials  of  feditions,  then 
of  the  motives  of  them,  and  thirdly  of  the 
remedies. 

Concerning  the  materials  of  fedition,  it  is 
a  thing  well  to  be  confidered;  for  the  fureft 
way  to  prevent  feditions,  (if  the  times  do  bear 
it,)  is  to  take  away  tlie  matter  of  them;  for 
if  there  be  fuel  prepared,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whence  the  fpark  Ihall  come  that  ihall  let  it 
on  fire.  The  matter  of  feditions  is  of  two 
kinds,  much  poverty  and  much  difcontent- 
ment.  It  is  certain,  fo  many  overthrown 
eftates,  fo  many  votes  for  troubles.  Lucan 
ttoteth  well  the  ftate  of  Rome  before  the  civil 
war, 
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'*  Htnc  ulura  vorax,  rapidumque  in  tempore  foeaus, 
"  Hinc  concuffa  fides,  ct  m-jltis  utile  bellura." 

This  fame,  "  multis  utile  bellum,"  is  an  afTured 
and  infallible  ligu  of  a  ftate  difpofed  to  fedi- 
tions  and  troubles  j  and  if  this  poverty  and 
broken  eftate  in  the  better  fort  be  joined  with 
a  want  and  neceflity  in  the  mean  people,  the 
danger  is  imminent  and  great;  for  the  rebel- 
lions of  the  belly  are  the  worft.  As  for  difcon- 
tentments,  they  are  in  the  politic  body  like  to 
humours  in  the  natural,  which  are  apt  to  ga- 
ther a  preternatural  heat  and  to  enflame;  and 
let  no  prince  meafure  the  danger  of  them  by 
this,  whether  they  be  juft  or  unjuft;  for  that 
were  to  imagine  people  to  be  too  reafonable, 
who  do  often  fpurn  at  their  own  good  3  nor 
yet  by  this,  whether  the  griefs  whereupon 
they  rife,  be  in  fact  great  or  fmall;  for  they 
are  the  moft  dangerous  difcontentments  where 
the  fear  is  greater  than  the  feeling :  "  Dolendi 
*'  modus,  timendi  non  item :"  befides,  in  great 
oppreflions,  the  fame  things  that  provoke  the 
patience,  do  withal  mate  the  courage^  but  in 
fears  it  is  not  fo:  neither  let  any  prince  or 
ftate  be  fecure  concerning  difcontentments 
becaufe  they  liave  been  often,  or  have  beea 
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long,  and  yet  no  peril  hath  enfued  j  for  as  it 
is  true  that  every  vapour  or  fume  doth  not 
turn  into  a  ftorm,  fo  it  is  neverthelefs  true, 
that  ftorms,  though  they  blow  over  divers 
times,  yet  may  fall  at  latl3  and  as  the  Spanifh 
proverb  noteth  well,  ''  The  cord  breaketh  at 
*_^  the  laft  by  the  weakeft  pull." 
>  The  caufes  and  motives  of  feditions  are 
innovation  in  religion,  taxes,  alteration  of  laws 
and  cuftoms,  breaking  of  privileges,  general 
oppreflion,  advancement  of  unworthy  perfous, 
lirangers,  dearths,  dilbanded  foldiers,  fa6tions 
grown  defperatej  and  whatfoever  in  offending 
people  joineth  and  knitteth  them  in  a  com- 
mon caufe. 

For  the  remedies  there  may  be  fome  gene- 
neral  prefervatives,  whereof  we  will  fpeak:  as 
for  the  jurt  cure,  it  mult  anfwer  to  the  particu- 
lar difeale^  and  fo  be  left  to  counfel  rather 
than  rule. 

The  firft  remedy  or  prevention  is  to  remove 
by  all  means  poffible  that  material  caufe  of 
fedition  whereof  we  fpeak,  which  is  want  and 
poverty  in  the  eftate;  to  which  purpofe  ferveth 
the  opening  and  well  balancing  of  trade  j  the 
cjierilhing  of  manufadures;  the  baniihing  of 
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fumptuary  laws;  the  improvement  and  huf- 
banding  of  the  foil ;  the  regulating  of  prices  of 
things  vendible ;  the  moderating  of  taxes  and 
tributes,  and  the  like.  Generally  it  is  to  be  fore- 
feen  that  the  population  of  a  kingdom,  (efpe- 
cially  if  it  be  not  mown  down  by  wars,)  do 
not  exceed  the  ftock  of  tl>e  kingdom  which 
ihould  maintain  them :  neither  is  the  popula- 
tion to  be  reckoned  only  by  number;  for  a 
fmaller  number  that  fpend  more  and  earn  lefs, 
do  wear  out  an  eftate  fooner  than  a  greater 
number  that  live  lower  and  gather  more: 
therefore  the  multiplying  of  nobility  and 
other  degrees  of  quality,  in  an  over-proportion 
to  the  common  people,  doth  fpeedily  bring  a 
ftate  to  neceflity;  and  fo  doth  likewife  an 
overgrown  clergy,  for  they  bring  nothing  to 
the  ftock;  and  in  like  manner  when  more  are 
bred  fcholars  than  preferments  can  take  oflRdi 
It  is  likewife  to  be  remembered,  that,  foraf- 
much  as  the  increafe  of  any  eftate  muft  be  upon 
the  foreigner,  (for  whatfoever  is  fomewhere 
gotten  is  fomewhere  loft,)  there  be  but  three 
things  which  one  nation  felleth  unto  another; 
the   commodity  as  nature  yieldeth  it  3    the 
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manufa6ture3  and  the  ve6ture  or  carnage:  To 
that  if  thefe  two  wheels  go,  wealth  will  flow 
as  in  a  fpring  tide :  and  it  cometh  many  times 
to  pafs,  that  *'  materiam  fuperabit  opus,"  that 
the  work  and  carriage  is  mo:»  worth  than  the 
material,  and  enricheth  a  ftate  more 3  as  is 
notably  fcen  in  the  Low  Country  men,  who 
have  the  beft  n.ines  above  ground  in  the 
world. 

Above  all  things  good  policy  is  to  be  ufed, 
that  the  treafure  and  monies  in  a  Itate  be  not 
gathered  into  few  hands;  for,  otherwife,  a  ftate 
may  have  a  great  llock  and  yet  ftarve:  and 
money  is  like  muck,  not  good  except  it  be 
fpread.  This  is  done  chiefly  by  fuppretiing,  or, 
at  the  leaft,  keeping  a  Itrait  hand  upon  tlie 
devouring  trades  of  ufury,  ingroffing,  great 
pafturages,  and  the  like. 

For  removing  difcontentments,  or,  at  leaft, 
the  danger  of  them,  there  is  in  every  ftate,  (as 
we  know,)  two  portions  of  fubjedts,  the  nobles 
and  the  commonalty.  When  one  of  tliefe  is 
difcontent  the  danger  is  not  great;  for  com- 
mon people  are  ot  flow  motion  if  they  be  not 
excited  by  the  greater  fort;  and  the  greater 
fort  are  of  fmall  flrength,  except  the  multitude 
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is  the  danger  when  the  greater  ibrt  do  but 
wait  for  the  troubling  of  the  waters  amongft 
the  meaner,  that  then  they  may  declare  them- 
felves. The  poets  feign  that  the  rell  of  the 
Gods  would  have  bound  Jupiter,  which  he 
hearins:  of  by  the  counfcl  of  Pallas,  fent  for 
Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands  to  come  in 
to  his  aid:  an  emblem,  no  doubt,  to  fhew 
how  I'afe  it  is  for  monarchs  to  make  fure  of  the 
good  will  of  common  people. 

To  give  moderate  liberty  for  griefs  and 
difcontentments  to  evaporate,  (lb  it  be  with- 
out too  great  infolency  or  bravery,)  is  a  fafe 
way;  for  he  that  turneth  the  humours  back, 
and  makcth  the  wound  bleed  inwards,  en- 
dangereth  mahgn  ulcers  and  pernicious  im- 
pofthumations. 

The  part  of  Epimetheus  might  well  become 
Prometheus  in  the  cafe  of  difcontentments, 
for  there  is  not  a  better  provifion  againft 
them.  Epimetheus,  when  griefs  and  evils 
flew  abroad,  at  laft  fhut  the  lid,  and  kept 
hope  in  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  Certainly, 
the  politic  and  artificial  nouriihing  and  enter- 
taining of  hopes,  and  carrying  men  from  hopes 
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to  hopes  Is  one  of  the  beft  antidotes  againft 
the  poifon  of  difcontentments:  and  it  is  a 
certain  iign  of  a  wife  government  and  pro- 
ceeding when  it  can  hold  men's  hearts  by 
hopes,  when  it  cannot  by  fatisfa6tion  j  and 
when  it  can  handle  things  rn  fuch  manner  as 
no  evil  fhall  appear  fo  peremptor)%  but  that 
it  hath  fome  outlet  of  hopej  which  is  the  lefs 
hard  to  do,  becaufe  both  particular  perfons 
and  fadions  are  apt  enough  to  flatter  thera- 
felves,  or,  at  leaft,  to  brave  tliat  which  they 
believe  not. 

Alfo  the  forefight  and  prevention  that 
there  be  no  likely  or  lit  head  whereunto  dif- 
contented  perfons  may  refort,  and  under  whom 
they  may  join,  is  a  known  but  an  excellent 
point  of  caution.  I  underftand  a  fit  head  to 
be  one  that  hath  greatnels  and  reputation, 
that  hath  confidence  with  the  difcontented 
party,  and  upon  whom  they  turn  their  eyes, 
and  that  is  thought  difcontented  in  his  own 
particular3  which  kind  of  perfons  are  either 
to  be  won  and  reconciled  to  the  ftate,  and 
that  in  a  faft  and  true  manner  j  or  to  be  front- 
ed with  fome  other  of  the  fame  party  that 
may  oppofe  them,  and  fo  divide  the  reputation* 
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faftions  and  combinations  that  are  adverfe  to 
the  ftate,  and  fetting  them  at  diftance,  or,  at 
leaft,  diftnift  amoiig  themfelves  is  not  one  of 
the  worft  remedies;  for  it  is  a  defperate  cafe, 
if  thofe  that  hold  with  the  proceeding  of  the 
ftate  be  full  of  difcord  and  fa6tion,  and  thofe 
that  are  againft  it  be  entire  and  united. 
*^  I  have  noted  that  fome  witty  and  Iharp 
fpeeches  which  have  fallen  from  princes,  have 
given  fire  to  feditions.  Caefar  did  himfelf 
infinite  hurt  in  that  fpeech,  "  Sylla  nefcivit 
'*  literas,  non  potuit  didare/'  for  it  did  ut- 
terly cut  off  that  hope  which  men  had  enter- 
tained, that  he  would  at  one  time  or  other 
give  over  his  di6batorfliip.  Galba  undid  him- 
felf by  that  fpeech,  "  legi  a  fe  militem,  non 
"  emi ;''  for  it  put  the  foldiers  out  of  hope  of 
the  donative,  Probus,  likewife,  by  that  fpeech, 
**  fi  vixero,  non  opus  erit  amplius  Romano 
*'  imperio  militibus^"  a  fpeech  of  great  de- 
fpair  for  the  foldiers,  and  many  the  like. 
Surely,  princes  had  need  in  tender  matter  and 
ticklifli  times  to  beware  w^iat  they  fay,  efpe- 
cially  in  thefe  fhort  fpeeches  which  fly  abroad 
like  darts,  and  are  thought  to  be  ihot  out  of 
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their  fecret  intentions;  for  as  for  large  dlf- 
courfes,  they  are  flat  things,  and  not  fo  much 
noted. 

Laftly,  let  princes  againft  all  events,  not 
be  without  fome  great  perfon,  one  or  rather 
more,  of  military  valour,  near  unto  them,  for 
the  reprefling  of  feditions  in  their  beginnings; 
for  without  that  there  ufeth  to  be  more  tre- 
pidation in  court  upon  the  firft  breaking  out 
of  troubles,  than  were  lit;  and  the  flate  run- 
neth the  danger  of  that  which  Tacitus  faith, 
**  atque  is  habitus  animorum  fuit,  ut  peflimum 
*'  facinus  auderent  pauci,  plures  vellent,  omnes 
"  paterentur:"  but  let  fuch  militar)^  pcrfons 
be  aflured  and  well  reputed  of,  rather  than 
faftious  and  popular;  holding  alfo  good  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  other  great  men  in  the 
Hate,  or  eUe  the  remedy  is  worfe  thau  tlic 
difeafe. 
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OF    ATHEISM. 

I  HAD  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  le- 
gend, and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran  than 
that  this  univerlal  frame  is  without  a  mind: 
and,  therefore,  God  never  wrought  miracle  to 
convince  athcifm,  becaufe  his  ordinary  works 
convince  it.  It  is  true  that  a  little  philofophy 
inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheifm;  but  depth  in 
philofophy  bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  re- 
ligion; for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh 
upon  fccond  caufes  fcattered,  it  may  fometimes 
reft  in  them  and  go  no  farther;  but  when  it 
beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and 
linked  together,  it  muft  needs  fly  to  provi- 
dence and  Deity :  nay,  even  that  fchool  which 
is  moft  accufed  of  atheifm,  doth  moft  demon- 
ftrate  religion;  that  is,  the  fchool  of  Leucippus, 
and  Democritus,  and  Epicurus:  for  it  is  a 
thoufand  times  more  credible,  that  four  mu- 
table elements  and  one  immutable  fifth  effence, 
duly  and  eternally  placed,  need  no  God,  than 
that  an  army  of  infinite  fmali  portions,  or 
feeds  unplaced,  fliould  have  produced  this 
order  and  beauty  without  a  divine  marflial. 
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The  fcriptnre  faith,  "  The  fool  hath  faid  in 
"  his  heart,  there  is  no  God:"  it  is  not  faid, 
"  The  fool  hath  thought  in  his  heart  j"  fo  as 
he  rather  faith  it  by  rote  to  himfelf,  as  that 
he  would  have,  than  that  he  can  thoroughly 
believe  it,  or  be  perfuaded  of  it  j  for  none  deny- 
there  is  a  God,  but  thofe  for  whom  it  maketh 
that  there  were  no  God.  It  appeareth  in  no- 
thing more,  that  atheifm  is  rather  in  the  hp 
than  in  the  heart  of  man,  than  by  this,  that 
atheifts  will  ever  be  talking  of  that  their  opi- 
nion, as  if  they  fainted  in  it  within  themfelves, 
and  would  be  glad  to  be  ftrengthened  by  the 
confent  of  others:  nay  more,  you  ihall  have 
atheilts  flrive  to  get  difciples,  as  it  fareth  with 
other  fe6ts;  and,  which  is  moft  of  all,  you 
ihall  have  of  them  that  will  fuffer  for  atheifm, 
and  not  recant;  whereas,  if  they  did  truly  think 
that  there  were  no  fuch  thing  as  God,  why 
fhould  they  trouble  themfelves?  Epicurus  is 
charged,  that  he  did  but  dilfemble  for  his 
credit's  fake  when  he  affirmed  there  were 
blefled  natures,  but  fuch  as  enjoyed  themfelves 
without  having  refped  to  the  government  of 
the  world  J  wherein  they  fay  he  did  tempo- 
rize, though  in  fecret  he  tliought  there  was 
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no  God :  but  certainly  he  is  traduced,  for  his 
words  are  noble  and  divine  3  '*  Non  deos  vulgi 
**  negare  profanum;  fed  vulgi  opiniones  diis 
*'  applicare  profanum."  Plato  could  have  faid 
no  more;  and,  although  he  had  the  confidence 
to  deny  the  adminift ration,  he  had  not  the 
power  to  deny  the  nature.  The  Indians  of  the 
weft  have  names  for  their  particular  gods, 
though  they  have  no  name  for  God  3  as  if  the 
heathens  fhould  have  had  the  names  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  Mars,  &c.  but  not  the  word  Deusj 
which  fliews,  that  even  thofe  barbarous  people 
have  the  notion,  though  they  have  not  the 
latitude  and  extent  of  it:  fo  that  againft  athe- 
ifts  the  very  favages  take  part  with  the  very 
fubtileft  philofophcrs.  The  contemplative 
atheift  is  rare,  a  Diagoras,  a  Bion,  a  Lucian 
perhaps,  and  fome  others  3  and  yet  they  feem 
to  be  more  than  they  are;  for  that  all  that 
impugn  a  received  religion  or  fuperftition,  are 
by  the  adverfe  part  branded  wath  the  name  of 
atheifts :  but  the  great  atheifts  indeed  are  hy- 
pocrites, which  are  ever  handling  holy  things, 
but  without  feeling;  fo  as  they  muft  needs  be 
cauterized  in  the  end.  The  caufes  of  atheifm 
are,  divifions  in  religion,  if  they  be  many  5 
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for  any  one  main  divilion  addeth  zeal  to  both 
fides,  but  many  divilions  introduce  atheifm: 
another  is,  fcandal  of  priefts,  when  it  is  come 
to  that  which  S.  Bernard  faith,  "  non  eft  jam 
"  dicere,  ut  populus,  lie  facerdos ;  quia  nee  lie 
*'  populus,  ut  facerdos:"  a  tliird  is,  a  cuftoni 
of  profane  fcoffing  in  holy  matters,  which 
doth  by  little  and  little  deface  the  reverence 
of  religion;  and,  laftly,  learned  times,  efpccially 
with  peace  and  profperity;  for  troubles  and 
adversities  do  more  bow  men's  minds  to  re- 
ligion. They  that  deny  a  God  deftroy  man's 
nobility;  for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the 
beaft>  by  his  body:  and,  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to 
God  by  his  fpirit,  he  is  a  bale  and  ignoble 
creature.  It  deftroys  likewife  magnanimity, 
and  the  railing  of  human  nature;  for  take  an 
example  of  a  dog,  and  mark  what  a  generolity 
and  courage  he  will  put  on  when  he  finds 
himfelf  maintained  by  a  man,  who  to  him  is 
inftead  of  a  God,  or  *'  melior  natura;"  which 
courage  is  manifeftly  fuch  as  that  creature, 
without  that  confidence  of  a  better  nature 
tlian  his  own,  could  never  attain.  So  man, 
when  he  reftcth  and  affurcth  himfelf  upon 
divine  protection  and  favour,  gathereth  a  force 
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snd  faith  which  human  nature  in  itlelf  could 
not  obtain  J  therefore,  as  atheidn  is  in  all  re- 
fpedls  hateful,  fo  in  this,  that  it  dcpriveth 
human  nature  of  the  means  to  exalt  itfelf 
above  human  frailty.  As  it  is  in  particular 
perfons,  fo  it  is  in  nations:  never  was  there 
fuch  a  (late  for  magnanimity  as  Romej  of  this 
llate  hear  what  Cicero  faith,  "  Quam  vo- 
"  lumus,  licet,  patres  confcripti,  nos  amemus, 
"  tanien  nee  numero  Hifpanos,  nee  roborc 
"  Gallos,  nee  calliditate  Poenos,  nee  artibus 
"  Gra^cos,  nee  denique  hoc  ipfo  hujus  gentis 
"  et  terrae  domeftico  nativoque  fenfu  Italos 
"  ipfos  et  Latinos  j  fed  pietate,  ac  religione, 
"  atque  hac  una  fapientia,  quod  deorum  im- 
"  mortalium  numine  omnia  regi,  gubernari- 
"  que  perfpeximus,  omnes  gentes  nationefque 
*'  fuperavimus." 


OF    SUPERSTITION. 

It  were  better  to  ha\  e  no  opinion  of  God  at 
all,  than  fuch  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of 
himj  for  the  one  is  unbelief,  the  other  is  con- 
tumely :  and  certainly  fupcrftition  is  the  re- 
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proach  of  the  Deity.  Plutarch  faith  well  to 
that  purpofej  *'  Surely,"  faith  he,  *•  I  had  ra- 
"  ther  a  great  deal  men  lliould  fay  there  was 
"  no  fuch  n-!an  at  all  as  Plutarch,  than  that 
"  they  fliould  fay  that  there  was  one  Plutarch, 
**  that  would  eat  his  children  as  foon  as  they 
"  were  born ,"  as  the  poets  fpeak  of  Saturn : 
and,  as  the  contumely  is  greater  towards  God, 
fo  the  danger  is  greater  towards  men.  Atheifm 
leaves  a  man  to  fenfc,  to  philofophy,  to  natural 
piety,  to  laws,  to  reputation  3  all  which  may 
be  guides  to  an  outward  moral  virtue,  though 
religion  were  not;  but  fuperftition  difmounts 
all  thefe,  and  eredeth  an  abfolute  monarchy 
in  the  minds  of  men:  therefore  atheifm  did 
never  perturb  ftates;  for  it  makes  men  wary 
of  themfelves,  as  looking  no  farther,  and  we 
fee  the  times  inclined  to  atheifm,  (as  the  time 
of  Auguftus  Caefar,)  were  civil  times :  but  fu- 
perftition  hath  been  the  confufion  of  many 
Hates,  and  bringeth  in  a  new  **  primum  mo- 
"  bile,"  that  ravilheth  all  the  fpheres  of  go- 
vernment. The  mafter  of  fuperftition  is  the 
people,  and  in  all  fuperftition  wife  men  follow 
fools;  and  arguments  are  fitted  to  practice  in 
a  reverfed  order.     It  was  gravely  faid  by  fome 
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of  the  prelates  in  the  council  of  Trent,  where 
the  do<5trine  of  the  fchoolmen  bare  great  fway, 
that  the  fchoolmen  were  like  aftronomers, 
which  did  feign  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  and 
fuch  engines  of  orbs  to  fave  the  phaenomena, 
though  they  knew  there  were  no  fuch  things; 
and,  in  like  manner,  that  the  fchoolmen  had 
framed  a  number  of  fubtile  and  intricate  ax- 
ioms and  theorems,  to  fave  the  pradice  of  the 
church.  The  caufes  of  fuperflition  are  pleafing 
and  fenfual  rites  and  ceremonies  5  excefs  of 
outward  and  pharifaical  holinefsj  over-great 
reverence  of  traditions,  which  cannot  but  load 
the  church;  the  ftratagems  of  prelates  for  their 
own  ambition  and  lucre;  the  favouring  too 
much  of  good  intentions,  which  openeth  the 
gate  to  conceits  and  novelties;  the  taking  an 
aim  at  divine  matters  by  human,  which  can- 
not but  breed  mixture  of  imaginations;  and, 
laftly,  barbarous  times,  efpecially  joined  with 
calamities  and  difafters.  Superftition  without 
a  vail  is  a  deformed  thing;  for  as  it  addeth 
deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  fo  like  a  man,  fo  the 
fimilitude  of  fuperflition  to  religion  makes  it 
the  more  deformed :  and,  as  wholefome  meat 
comipteth  to  little  worms,  fo  good  forms  and 
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orders  corrupt  into  a  number  of  petty  obferv- 
ances.  There  is  a  fuperftition  in  avoiding 
fuperftition,  when  men  think  to  do  beft  if 
they  go  fartlieft  from  the  fuperftition  formerly 
received  J  therefore  care  iliould  be  had  that, 
(as  it  fareth  in  ill  purgings,)  the  good  be  not 
taken  away  with  the  bad,  which  commonly  is 
done  when  the  people  is  the  reformer. 


OF    TRAVEL. 

Tkavel  in  the  younger  fort  is  a  part  of  educa- 
tion 3  in  the  elder  a  part  of  experience.  He 
that  travelleth  into  a  country,  before  he  hath 
fome  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to 
fchool,  and  not  to  travel.  That  young  men 
travel  under  fome  tutor,  or  grave  fervant,  I 
allow  well  5  fo  that  he  be  fuch  a  one  that  hath 
the  language,  and  hath  been  in  the  country 
before  J  whereby  he  may  be  able  to  tell  them 
what  things  are  worthy  to  be  feen  in  the  coun- 
try where  they  go,  what  acquaintances  they 
are  to  feek,  what  exercifes  or  difcipline  the 
place  yieldethj  for  elfe  young  men  Ihall  go 
hooded,  and  look  abroad  little.     It  is  a  ftrangc 
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tiling,  that  in  fea  voyages,  where  there  Is  no- 
thing to  be  feen  but  fky  ancl  fea,  men  fhould 
make  diariesj  but  in  land  travel,  wherein  fo 
much  is  to  be  obferved,  for  the  mod  part  they 
omit  it;  as  if  chance  were  fitter  to  be  register- 
ed than  obfervation:  let  diaries,  therefore,  be 
brought  in  ufe.  The  things  to  be  feen  and 
obferved  are  the  courts  of  princes,  efpecially 
when  they  give  audience  to  ambafladors ;  the 
courts  of  juftice  w^hile  they  fit  and  hear  caufes; 
and  fo  of  confiftories  ecclefiaftic;  the  churches 
and  monafteries,  wdth  the  monuments  which 
are  therein  extant ;  the  walls  and  fortifications 
of  cities  and  towns;  and  fo  the  havens  and 
harbours,  antiquities  and  ruins,  libraries,  col. 
leges,  difputations,  and  leftures  where  any 
are;  {hipping  and  navies;  houfes  and  gardens 
of  fi:ate  and  pleafure  near  great  cities;  armories, 
arfenals,  magazines,  exchanges,  burfes,  ware- 
houfes,  exercifes  of  horfemanfliip,  fencing, 
training  of  foldiers,  and  the  like;  comedies, 
fuch  whereunto  the  better  fort  of  perfons  do 
refort;  treafuries  of  jewels  and  robes;  cabinets 
and  rarities;  and  to  conclude,  whatfoever  is 
memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go;  after 
all  which  the  tutors  or  fervants  ought  to  make 
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diligent  inquiry.  As  for  triumphs,  maiks,  feafts, 
weddings,  funerals,  capital  executions,  and 
fuch  ihews,  men  need  not  to  be  put  in  mind 
of  them;  yet  are  they  not  to  be  negleded.  If 
you  will  have  a  young  man  to  put  his  travel 
into  a  little  room,  and  in  fhort  time  to  gather 
much,  tliis  you  mull  do :  firlt,  as  was  faid,  he 
muft  have  fome  entrance  into  the  language 
before  he  goeth;  then  he  muft  have  fuch  a 
fer\ant,  or  tutor  as  knoweth  the  country,  as 
was  likewife  faid:  let  him  carry  with  him 
alfo  fome  card  or  book  defcribing  the  country 
where  he  travelleth,  which  will  be  a  good  key 
to  his  inquiry;  let  him  keep  alfo  a  diary; 
let  him  not  flay  long  in  one  city  or  town,  more 
or  lefs  as  the  place  defers eth,  but  not  long; 
nay,  when  he  ftayeth  in  one  city  or  town,  let 
him  change  his  lodging  from  one  end  and 
part  of  the  town  to  another,  which  is  a  great 
adamant  of  acquaintance;  let  him  fequefter 
himfelf  from  the  company  of  his  countrymen, 
and  diet  in  fuch  places  where  there  is  good 
company  of  the  nation  where  he  travelleth  5 
let  him  upon  his  removes  from  one  place  to 
another  procure  recommendation  to  fome  per- 
fon  of  quality  refiding  in  the  place  whither 
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he  rcmovcth,  that  he  mny  ulb  his  favour  in 
thofe  things  he  defireth  to  fee  or  know :  thus 
he  may  abridge  his  travel  \\'ith  much  profit. 
As  for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  fought 
in  travel,  that  which  is  moft  of  all  prolitable 
is  acquaintance  with  the  fecretaries  and  em- 
ployed men  of  ambafladors^  for  fo  in  travel- 
ling in  one  country  he  fhall  fuck  the  experi- 
ence of  many:  let  him  alfo  fee  and  vifit  emi- 
nent perfons  in  all  kinds  which  are  of  great 
name  abroad,  that  he  may  be  able  to  tell  how 
the  life  agreeth  with  the  famcj  for  quarrels, 
they  are  with  care  and  difcretion  to  be  avoid- 
ed j  they  are  commonly  for  ixiiftrefles,  healths^ 
place,  and  words :  and  let  a  man  beware  how 
he  keepeth  company  with  choleric  and  quarrel- 
fome  perfons;  for  they  will  engage  him  into 
their  own  quarrels.  When  a  traveller  return- 
eth  home,  let  him  not  leave  the  countries 
where  he  hath  travelled  altogether  behind 
him;  but  maintain  a  correfpondence  by  let- 
ters with  thofe  of  his  acquaintance  which  are 
of  moft  worth;  and  let  his  travel  appear  rather 
in  his  difcourfe,  than  in  his  apparel  or  gefture; 
and  in  his  difcourfe  let  him  be  rather  advifed 
in  his  anfwers,  than  forward  to  tell  ftories: 
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and  let  it  appear  that  he  doth  not  change  hh 
country  manners  for  thofe  of  foreign  parts  j 
but  only  prick  in  fome  flowers  of  that  he  hath 
learned  abroad  into  the  cufloms  of  his  own 
country. 


OF    EMPIRE. 

It  is  a  miferable  ftate  of  mind  to  have  few 
things  to  defire,  and  many  things  to  fear  j  and 
yet  that  commonly  is  the  cafe  of  kings,  who 
being  at  the  higheft,  want  matter  of  defire, 
which  makes  their  minds  more  langailhing; 
and  have  many  reprefentations  of  perils  and 
Ihadows,  which  make  their  minds  the  lefs 
clear :  and  this  is  one  reafon  alfo  of  that  ef- 
fect which  the  fcripture  fpeaketh  of,  "  That 
*'  the  king's  heart  is  infcrutablc}"  for  multi- 
tude of  jealoufies,  and  lack  of  fome  predomi- 
nant delire,  that  fliould  marlbal  and  put  in 
order  all  the  reft,  maketh  any  man's  heart 
hard  to  find  or  found.  Hence  it  comes  like- 
wife,  that  princes  many  times  make  them- 
felves  defires,  and  fet  their  hearts  upon  toys; 
fometimes  upon  a  building;  fometimes  upon 
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creating  of  an  orderj  fometimes  upon  the  ad- 
vancing of  a  perfonj  fometimes  upon  obtain- 
ing excellency  in  fome  art,  or  feat  of  the  hand^ 
as  Nero  for  playing  on  the  harp;  Domilian 
for  certainty  of  the  hand  with  the  arrow; 
Commodus  for  playing  at  fence  3  Caracalla 
for  driving  chariots,  and  the  like.  This  feem- 
eth  incredible  unto  thofe  that  know  net  the 
principle,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  more 
cheered  and  refreflied  by  profiting  in  fmall 
things,  than  by  flanding  at  a  Itay  in  great. 
We  fee  alfo  that  kings  that  have  been  fortu- 
nate conquerors  in  their  firft  years,  it  being 
not  poflible  for  them  to  go  forward  infinitely, 
but  that  they  mufl:  have  fome  check  or  arrefl 
in  their  fortunes,  turn  in  their  latter  years  to 
be  fuperfl:itious  and  melancholy  j  as  did  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Dioclefian,  and  in  our  me- 
mory Charles  the  Fifth,  and  others ;  for  he 
that  is  ufed  to  go  forward,  and  findeth  a  Hop, 
falleth  out  of  his  own  favour,  and  is  not  the 
thing  he  was. 

To  fpeak  now  of  the  true  temper  of  em- 
pire, it  is  a  thing  rare  and  hard  to  keep;  for 
both  temper  and  difi:emper  confifl:  of  con- 
traries:  but  it  is  one  thing  to  mingle  con- 
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traries,  another  to  interchange  them.  The 
anfwer  of  ApoUonius  to  Vefpafian  is  full  of 
excellent  inftrudtion.  Vefpafian  allied  him, 
what  was  Nero's  overthrow  ?  he  anfwered, 
Nero  could  touch  and  tune  the  harp  well, 
but  in  government  fometimes  he  ufed  to  wind 
the  pins  too  high,  fometimes  to  let  them 
dowai  too  low;  and  certain  it  is,  that  nothing 
deftroyeth  authority  fo  much  as  the  unequal 
and  untimely  interchange  of  power  prefled  too 
far,  and  relaxed  too  much. 

This  is  true,  that  the  wifdoin  of  all  thefe 
latter  times  in  princes'  aflairs,  is  rather  fine 
deliveries,  and  fliiftings  of  dangers  and  mif- 
chiefs,  when  they  are  near,  than  folid  and 
grounded  courfes  to  keep  them  aloof:  but 
this  is  but  to  try  mafteries  with  fortune; 
and  let  men  beware  how  they  negle6t  and 
fuffer  matter  of  trouble  to  be  prepared;  for 
no  man  can  forbid  the  fpark,  nor  tell  whence 
it  may  come.  The  difficulties  in  princes'  buii- 
nefs  are  many  and  great;  but  the  greateft 
difficulty  is  often  in  their  own  mind;  for  it  is 
common  with  princes,  (faith  Tacitus,)  to  will 
contradidories;  "  Sunt  plerumque  regum  vo- 
•*  luntates  vehementes,  et  inter  fe  contraric-e;" 
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for  it  is  the  foiecifm  of  power  to  think  to 
command  the  end,  and  yet  not  to  endure  the 
means. 

Kings  have  to  deal  with  their  neighbours, 
their  wives,  tlieir  children,  their  prelates  or 
clerg}',  their  nobles,  their  fecond  nobles  or 
gentleaien,  their  merchants,  their  commons, 
and  their  men  of  war;  and  from  all  thefe 
arife  dangers,  if  care  and  circumfpeaion  be 
not  ufed. 

Firll,  for  tlieir  neighbours  there  can  no 
general  rule  be  given,  (the  occafions  are  fo 
variable,)  fave  one  which  ever  holdeth; 
which  is,  that  princes  do  keep  due  centinel, 
tiiat  none  of  their  neighbours  do  overgrow  fo, 
(by  increafe  of  territory,  by  embracing  of 
trade,  by  approaches,  or  the  like,)  as  they 
become  more  able  to  annoy  them  than  they 
were  j  and  this  is  generally  the  work  of  ftand- 
ing  counfels  to  forefee  and  to  hinder  it.  Dur- 
ing that  triumvirate  of  kings,  king  Henry  the 
eighth  of  England,  Francis  the  firil,  king  of 
France,  and  Charles  the  fifth  emperor,  there 
was  fuch  a  watch  kept  that  none  of  the  three 
could  win  a  palm  of  ground,  but  the  other 
two  would  llraightways  balance  it,  either  by 
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confederation,  or,  if  need  were,  by  a  warj 
and  would  not  in  any  wife  take  up  peace  at 
intereft:  and  the  like  was  done  by  that 
league,  (which,  Guicciardine  faith,  was  the 
fecurity  of  Italy,)  made  between  Ferdinando, 
king  of  Naples,  Lorenzius  Medices,  and  Lu- 
dovicus  Sforfa,  potentates,  the  one  of  Flo- 
rence, the  other  of  Milan.  Neither  is  the 
opinion  of  fome  of  the  fchoolmen  to  be  re- 
ceived, that  a  war  cannot  juftly  be  made,  but 
upon  a  precedent  injury  or  prevocation;  for 
there  is  no  queftion,  but  a  jull  fear  of  an 
imminent  danger,  though  there  be  no  blow 
given,  is  a  lawful  caufe  of  a  war. 

For  their  wives,  there  are  cruel  examples 
of  them.  Livia  is  infamed  for  tlie  poifoning 
of  her  hufbandj  Roxolana,  Solyman's  wife, 
was  the  deftru6lion  of  that  renowned  prince. 
Sultan  Muftapha,  and  otherwile  troubled  his 
houfe  and  fuccelhon;  Edward  the  fecond  of 
England's  queen  had  the  principal  hand  in 
the  depoling  and  murder  of  her  hufband. 
This  kind  of  danger  is  then  to  be  feared 
chiefly  when  the  wives  have  plots  for  the 
raifing  of  their  own  children,  or  elfe  that 
thry  be  advoutrelfes. 
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For  their  children,  the  tragedies  likewiic 
of  dangers  from  them  have  been  mnny3  and 
generally  the  entering  of  fathers  into  fufpicion 
of  their  children  hatli  been  ever  unfortunate. 
The  deItru6tion  of  Multapha,  (that  we  named 
before,)  was  fo  fatal  to  Solyman's  line,  as  the 
fuccellion  of  the  Turks  from  Solyman  until  this 
day  is  fufpeifted  to  be  untrue,  and  of  llrange 
blood ;  for  that  Selymus  the  fecond  was  thought 
to  be  fuppolititious.     The  deltru6tion  of  Crif- 
pus,  a  young  prince  of  rare  towardnefs,  by 
Conftantinus  the  Great,  his  father,  was  in  like 
manner  fatal  to  his  houfe,  for  both  Conftan- 
tinus  and  Conftance,   his   fons,   died  violent 
deaths  J    and  Conftantius,  his  other  fon,  did 
little  better,  who  died  indeed  of  licknefs,  but 
after  that  Julianus  had    taken  arms  againft 
him.     The  deftrudion  of  Demetrius,  fon  to 
Philip  the  fecond  of  ]\Iacedon,  turned  upon 
the  father,  who  died  of  repentance :  and  many 
like   examples   there   are,    but   few  or   none 
where  the  fathers  had  good  by  fuch  diftruft, 
except  it  w'eie  where  the   fons  were  up  in 
open  arms  againft  themj  as  was  Selymas  the 
firft  againft  Bajazet,    and  the  three   fons  of 
Henry  the  fecond  king  of  England. 
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For  their  prelates,  when  they  are  proud 
and  great  there  is  alfo  danger  from  them ;  as 
it  was  in  the  times  of  Anfelmiis  and  Thomas 
Beckett,  archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  who  witli 
their  crofiers  did  almolt  tr)'  it  with  the  king's 
fword^  and  yet  they  had  to  deal  with  fiout 
and  haughty  kings,  William  Rufus,  Henry 
the  firft,  and  Henry  the  fecond.  The  danger 
is  not  from  that  ftate,  but  where  it  hath  a  de- 
pendence of  foreign  authority;  or  where  the 
churchmen  come  in,  and  are  elected,  not  by 
the  collation  of  the  king,  or  particular  patrons, 
but  by  the  people. 

For  their  nobles,  to  keep  them  at  a  diftance 
it  is  not  amils3  but  to  deprefs  them  may 
make  a  king  more  abfolute,  but  lefs  fafe,  and 
lefs  able  to  perform  any  thing  that  he  defires. 
I  have  noted  it  in  my  hiftor}-  of  king  Henry 
the  feventh  of  England,  who  depreffed  his 
nobility,  whereupon  it  came  to  pafs  that  his 
times  were  full  of  difficulties  and  troubles; 
for  the  nobility,  though  they  continued  loyal 
unto  him,  yet  did  they  not  co-operate  with 
him  in  his  bufinefs;  fo  that  in  etFe6t  he  was 
fain  to  do  all  things  himfelf. 

For  their  fecond  nobles,  there  is  not  much 
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danger  from  ihcni,  being  a  body  difperfed: 
they  may  fometimes  dilcourfe  high,  but  that 
doth  little  hurt  J  befides,  they  are  a  counter- 
poile  to  the  higher  nobility,  that  they  grow 
not  too  potent 3  and,  laftly,  being  the  moft 
immediate  in  authority  with  the  common 
people,  they  do  beft  temper  popular  commo* 
tions. 

For  their  merchants,  they  are  "  vena  porta ;" 
and  if  they  flourifh  not,  a  kingdom  may  have 
good  limbs,  but  will  have  empty  veins,  and 
nourilli  little.  Taxes  and  imports  upon  them 
do  feldom  good  to  the  king's  revenue,  for  that 
that  he  wins  in  the  hundred,  he  lofeth  in  the 
ihire;  the  particular  rates  being  increafed,  but 
the  total  bulk  of  trading  rather  decreafed. 

For  their  commons,  there  is  little  danger 
from  them,  except  it  be  where  they  have  great 
and  potent  heads  3  or  where  you  meddle  with 
the  point  of  religion,  or  their  cuftoms,  or  means 
of  life. 

For  their  men  of  war,  it  is  a  dangerous 
ftate  where  they  live  and  remain  in  a  body, 
and  are  ufed  to  donatives,  whereof  we  fee  ex- 
amples in  the  janizaries  and  pretorian  bands 
of  Rome;  but  trainings  of  men,  and  arming 
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them  in  feveral  places,  and  under  feveral  com- 
manders^ and  without  donatives,  are  things  of 
defence  and  no  danger. 

Princes  are  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which 
caufe  good  or  evil  times  j  and  which  have 
much  veneration,  but  no  reft.  All  precepts 
concerning  kings  are  in  effe6t  comprehended 
in  thofe  two  remembrances,  "  memento  quod 
*'  es  homo  3"  and  "  memento  quod  es  Dens, 
"  or  vice  Dei  3"  the  one  bridleth  their  power, 
and  the  other  their  will. 


OF    COUNSEL, 

The  greateft  truft  between  man  and  man  Is 
the  truft  of  giving  counfelj  for  in  other  con- 
fidences men  commit  the  parts  of  life,  their 
lands,  their  goods,  their  children,  their  credit, 
fome  particular  affairj  but  to  fuch  as  they 
make  their  counfellors  they  commit  the 
whole:  by  how  much  the  more  they  are  ob- 
liged to  all  faith  and  integrity.  The  wifeft 
princes  need  not  think  it  any  diminution  to 
their  greatnefs,  or  derogation  to  their  fuffi- 
ciency,  to  rely  upon  counfel.     God  himfelf  is 
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not  without,  but  hath  made  It  one  of  the 
great  names  of  his  bleffed  Son,  **  The  coun- 
"  fellor."  Solomon  hath  pronounced  that, 
"  in  counfel  is  ftability."  Things  will  have 
their  firft  or  fecond  agitation:  if  they  be  not 
tofled  upon  the  arguments  of  counfel,  they 
will  be  toffed  upon  the  waves  of  fortune  j 
and  be  full  of  inconftancy,  doing  and  undoing, 
like  the  reeling  of  a  drunken  man.  Solomon's 
fon  found  the  force  of  counfel,  as  his  father 
faw  the  neceihty  of  it;  for  the  beloved  king- 
dom of  God  was  firft  rent  and  broken  by  ill 
counfel;  upon  which  counfel  there  are  fet  for 
our  inftruction  the  two  marks  whereby  bad 
counfel  is  for  ever  beft  difcerned,  that  it  was 
young  counfel  for  the  perfons,  and  violent 
counfel  for  the  matter. 

The  ancient  times  do  fet  forth  in  figure 
both  the  incorporation  and  infeparable  con- 
jundion  of  counfel  with  kings,  and  the  wife 
and  politic  ufe  of  counfel  by  kings:  the  one, 
in  that  they  fay  Jupiter  did  marry  Metis, 
which  fignifieth  counfel;  whereby  they  in- 
tend that  fovereignty  is  married  to  counfel; 
the  other  in  that  which  followeth,  which  was 
thus:  they  fay,  after  Jupiter  was  married  to 
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Metis,  flie  conceived  by  him  and  was  with 
child,  but  Jupiter  fufFered  her  not  to  Hay  till 
Ihe  brought  forth,  but  eat  her  upj  whereby 
he  became  himfelf  with  child,  and  was  deli- 
vered of  Pallas  armed  out  of  his  head.  Which 
monftrous  fable  containeth  a  fecret  of  empire, 
how  kings  are  to  make  ufe  of  their  council  of 
liate:  that  firft,  they  ought  to  refer  matters 
unto  them,  which  is  the  firll  begetting  or  im- 
pregnation; but  when  they  are  elaborate, 
moulded,  and  fliaped  in  the  womb  of  their 
council,  and  grow  ripe  and  ready  to  be  brought 
forth,  that  then  they  fuffer  not  their  council 
to  go  through  with  the  refolution  and  direc- 
tion, as  if  it  depended  on  them ;  but  take  the 
matter  back  into  their  own  hands,  and  make 
it  appear  to  the  world,  that  the  decrees  and 
linal  dircdions,  (which,  becaufe  they  come 
forth  with  prudence  and  power,  are  refembled 
to  Pallas  armed,)  proceeded  from  themfelvesj 
and  not  only  from  their  authority,  but,  (the 
more  to  add  reputation  to  themfelves,)  from 
their  head  and  device. 

Let  us  now  fpeak  of  the  inconveniences  of 
counfel,  and  of  the  remedies.  The  inconveni- 
ences that  have  been  noted  in  calling  and  ufing 
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connlel,  arc  three:  firft,  tlie  revealing  of  af- 
fairs, whereby  they  become  lefs  fecret:  fe- 
condl}',  the  vvcakcning  of  the  authority  of 
princes,  as  if  they  were  lefs  of  themfelves: 
thirdly,  the  danger  of  being  unfaithfully  conn- 
felled,  and  more  for  the  good  of  them  that 
counfel,  than  of  him  that  is  counfelledj  for 
which  inconveniences,  the  do6trine  of  Italy, 
and  practice  of  France  in  fome  kings  times, 
hath  introduced  cabinet  councils  j  a  remedy 
worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

As  to  fecrecy,  princes  are  not  bound  to 
communicate  all  matters  with  all  counfellors, 
but  may  extrad  ard  fele6t;  neither  is  it  ne- 
celfary,  that  he,  that  confulteth  what  he 
fhould  do,  fhould  declare  what  he  will  doj 
but  let  princes  beware  that  the  unfecreting 
of  their  affairs  comes  not  from  themfelves  r 
and,  as  for  cabinet  councils,  it  may  be  their 
motto,  '*  plenus  rimarum  fum:"  one  futile 
perfon,  that  maketh  it  his  glory  to  tell,  will 
do  more  hurt  than  many,  that  know  it  their 
duty  to  conceal.  It  is  true  there  be  fome 
affairs  which  require  extreme  fecrecy,  which 
will  hardly  go  beyond  one  or  two  perfons  be- 
lides  the  king:  neither  are  thofe  counfels  un- 
o 
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profperous ;  for,  befides  the  fecrecy,  they  coin-- 
monly  go  on  conrtantly  in  one  Ipirit  of  direc- 
tion without  diftraction :  but  then  it  mull  be 
a  prudent  king,  fuch  as  is  able  to  grind  with 
a  hand-mill  3  and  thofe  inward  counfellors 
had  need  alfo  be  wife  men,  and  efpecially  true 
and  trufty  to  the  king's  ends;  as  it  was  with 
king  Henry  the  feventh  of  England,  who  in 
his  greatell  bulinefs  imparted  himfelf  to  none, 
except  it  were  to  Morton  and  Fox. 

For  weakening  of  authority  tlie  fable 
Iheweth  the  remedy:  nay,  the  majefty  of 
kings  is  rather  exalted  than  diminiflied  when 
they  are  in  the  chair  of  council;  neither  was 
there  ever  prince  bereaved  of  his  dcpendauces 
by  his  council,  except  where  there  hath  been 
either  an  over-greatncfs  in  one  counfellor,  or 
an  over-ftri6t  combination  in  divers,  which 
are  things  foon  found  and  holpen. 

For  the  lart  inconvenience,  that  men  will 
counfel  with  an  eye  to  themfelves;  certainly, 
"  non  inveniet  lidem  fuper  terram,"  is  meant 
of  the  nature  of  times,  and  not  of  all  particular 
perfons.  There  be  that  are  in  nature  faithful 
and  fincere,  and  plain  and  direct,  not  crafty 
and  involved:  let  princes,  above  all,  draw  to 
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themielves  luch  natuivs.  Refides,  counfellors 
are  not  commonly  fo  united,  but  that  one 
counlellor  keepcth  centincl  over  another  3  fo 
that  if  any  do  counfel  out  of  fadion  or  private 
ends,  it  commonly  comes  to  the  king's  ear: 
but  the  bell  remedy  is,  if  princes  know  their 
counfellors,  as  well  as  their  counfellors  know 
them  J 

**  Principis  eft  virtus  maxima  nofle  fuos  " 

And,  on  the  other  fide,  counfellors  Ihould  not 
be  too  fpeculative  into  their  fovereign's  perfon. 
The  true  compofition  of  a  counfellor  is,  rather 
to  be  ikilfiil  in  their  mafter's  bulinefs,  than  in 
his  nature  3  for  then  he  is  like  to  advife  him, 
and  not  to  feed  his  humour.  It  is  of  lingular 
ale  to  princes  if  they  take  the  opinions  of 
their  council  both  feparately  and  together  j 
for  private  opinion  is  more  free,  but  opinion 
before  others  is  more  reverend.  In  private 
men  are  more  bold  in  their  own  humours, 
and  in  confort  men  are  more  obnoxious  to 
others  humours  3  therefore  it  is  good  to  take 
bothj  and  of  the  inferior  fort,  rather  in  private^ 
to  preferve  freedom  3  of  the  greater,  rather  in 
confort,  to  preferve  refpedt.     It  is  in  ^  ain  for 
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princes  tc  take  counfel  concerning  matters,  if 
they  take  no  counfel  likevvife  concerning  per- 
fonsj  for  all  matters  are  as  dead  images  j  and 
the  life  of  the  execution  of  affairs  refteth  in 
the  good  choice  of  perfons:  neither  is  it 
enough  to  confult  concerning  perfons,  *'  fe- 
''  cundum  genera,"  as  in  an  idea  or  mathe- 
matical defcription,  what  the  kind  and  cha- 
ra6ler  of  the  perfon  lliould  be;  for  the  grcatell 
errors  are  committed,  and  the  moll  judgment 
is  flievvn,  in  the  choice  of  individuals.  It  was 
truly  laid,  **  optimi  confiliarii  mortui ; "  ''  books 
''  will  fpeak  plain  when  counlellors  blanch;" 
therefore  it  is  good  to  be  converfant  in  them, 
fpecially  the  books  of  fuch  as  themfelves  have 
been  a6tors  upon  the  ftage. 

The  councils  at  this  day  in  moft  places  are 
but  familiar  meetings,  where  matters  are  ra- 
ther talked  on  than  debated;  and  they  run 
too  fwift  to  the  order  or  a6t  of  council.  It 
were  better  that  in  caufes  of  weight  the 
matter  were  propounded  one  day  and  not 
fpoken  to  till  the  next  day;  *'  in  no6te  con- 
"  filium:"  fo  was  it  done  in  the  commiflion 
of  union  between  Scotland  and  England,  which 
was  a  grave  and  orderly  allembly.     I  com- 
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mend  let  days  for  petitions;  for  both  it  gives 
the  fuitors  more  certainty  for  their  attendance, 
and  it  frees  the  meetings  lor  matters  of  eftate, 
that  they  may  '*  hoc  agere."  In  choice  of 
committees  for  ripening  bufinefs  for  the  coun- 
cil, it  is  better  to  choofe  inditferent  perlbns, 
than  to  make  an  indiderency  by  putting  in 
thofe  that  are  Itrong  on  both  fides.  I  com- 
mend alio  (landing  commiilions;  as  for  trade, 
for  treafure,  for  war,  for  fuits,  for  fome  pro- 
vinces; for  where  there  be  divers  particular 
councils,  and  but  one  council  of  ftate,  (as  it  is 
in  Spain,)  they  are,  in  effect,  no  more  than 
(landing  commilfions,  lave  that  they  have 
greater  authority.  Let  fuch  as  are  to  inform 
councils  out  of  their  particular  profeflions,  (as 
lawyers,  feamen,  mintmen,  and  the  like,)  be 
firft  heard  before  committees;  and  then,  as 
occalion  ferves,  before  the  council;  and  let 
them  not  come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribu- 
nitious  manner,  for  that  is  to  clamour  coun- 
cils, not  to  inform  them.  A  long  table  and 
a  fquare  table,  or  feats  about  the  walls  feem 
things  of  form,  but  are  things  of  fubftance; 
for  at  a  long  table  a  few^  at  the  upper  end,  in 
etfeQ:,  fway  all  the  bulinefs ;  but  in  the  other 
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form  there  is  more  ufe  of  the  counfellors' 
opinions  that  fit  lower.  A  king,  when  he 
prefides  in  council,  let  him  beware  how  he 
opens  his  own  inclination  too  much  in  that 
which  he  propoundeth;  for  elfe  counfellors 
will  but  take  the  wind  of  him,  and  inftcad 
of  giving  free  counfel,  will  ling  him  a  long 
of  "  placebo." 


OF     DELAYS. 

Fortune  is  like  the  market,  where  many 
times,  if  you  can  ftay  a  little,  the  price  will 
fall  J  and  again,  it  is  fometimes  like  Sibylla's 
offer,  which  at  firft  offereth  the  commodity  at 
full,  then  confumeth  part  and  part,  and  llill 
holdcth  up  the  price;  for  occafion,  (as  it  is 
in  the  common  verie,)  turneth  a  bald  noddle 
after  Ihe  hath  prefented  her  locks  in  front, 
and  no  hold  taken;  or,  at  leaft,  turneth  the 
handle  of  the  bottle  firft  to  be  received,  and 
after  the  belly,  which  is  hard  to  clafp.  There 
is  furely  no  greater  wilclom  than  well  to  time 
the  beginnings  and  onfets  of  things.  Dangers 
are  no  more  light,  if  they  once  lecm  hght; 
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and  more  dangers  have  deceived  men  than 
forced  them :  nay,  it  were  better  to  meet  fome 
dangers  half  way,  though  they  come  nothing 
near,  than  to  keep  too  long  a  watch  upon 
their  approachesj  for  if  a  man  watch  too 
long,  it  is  odds  he  will  fall  alleep.  On  the 
other  fide,  to  be  deceived  with  too  long  Iba- 
dows,  (as  fome  have  been  when  the  moon  was 
low  and  fhone  on  their  enemies  back,)  and  fo 
to  Ihoot  off  before  the  timej  or  to  teach 
dangers  to  come  on  by  over-early  buckling 
towards  them,  is  another  extreme.  The  ripe- 
uefs  or  unripenefs  of  the  occafion,  (as  we  faid,) 
mull  ever  be  well  weighed;  and  generally  it 
is  good  to  commit  the  beginnings  of  all  great 
actions  to  Argos  with  his  hundred  eyes,  and 
the  ends  to  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands; 
firft  to  watch,  and  then  to  fpeed :  for  the  hel  • 
met  of  Pluto,  which  maketh  the  politic  man 
go  invilible,  is  fecrecy  in  the  council,  and  ce- 
lerity in  the  execution;  for  when  things  are 
once  come  to  the  execution,  there  is  no  fecrecy 
comparable  to  celerity;  like  the  motion  of  a 
bullet  in  the  air,  which  flieth  fo  fwift  as  it 
outruns  the  eye. 
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OF    CUXNING. 

We  take  cunning  for  a  linifter  or  crooked 
wifdonij  and,  certainly,  there  is  great  differ- 
ence between  a  cunning  man  and  a  wiTe  man, 
not  only  in  point  of"  honclty,  but  in  point  of 
ability.  Tliere  be  that  can  pack  the  cards, 
and  yet  cannot  play  well;  fo  there  are  fome 
that  are  good  in  canvalie<?  and  factions,  that 
are  othcrwife  weak  men.  Again,  it  is  one 
thing  to  underftand  perfons,  and  another  thing 
to  underftand  matters;  for  many  are  perfect 
in  men's  humours  that  are  not  greatly  capable 
of  the  real  part  of  bulinefs,  which  is  the  cun- 
ftitution  of  one  that  hath  ftudied  men  more 
than  books.  Such  men  are  fitter  for  pradice 
than  for  counfel,  and  they  are  good  but  in 
their  own  ally :  turn  them  to  new  men,  and 
they  have  loft  their  aim;  fo  as  the  old  rule  to 
know  a  fool  from  a  wife  man,  "  Mitte  ambos 
"  nudos  ad  ignotos,  et  videbis,"  doth  fcarce 
hold  for  them;  and,  becaufe  thefe  cunning 
men  are  like  haberdaftiers  of  fmall  wares,  it  is 
not  amifs  to  fet  forth  their  fliop. 
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It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  upon  him 
with  whom  you  fpeak  with  your  eye,  as  the 
Jeiuits  give  it  in  precept;  for  there  be  many 
wife  men  that  have  fecret  hearts  and  tranfparent 
countenances:  yet  this  would  be  done  with  a 
demure  abafing  of  your  eye  fometimes,  as  the 
Jefuits  alfo  do  ufe. 

Another  is,  that  when  you  have  any  thing 
to  obtain  of  prefent  difpatch,  you  entertain  and 
amufe  the  party  with  whom  you  deal  with 
fome  other  difcourfe,  that  he  be  not  too  much 
awake  to  make  objedions.  I  knew  a  coun- 
fellor  and  fecretar}'  that  never  came  to  queen 
Elizabeth  of  England  with  bills  to  fign,  but 
he  would  always  tirll  put  her  into  fome  dif- 
courfe of  eftate,  that  fhe  might  the  lefs  mind 
the  bills. 

The  like  furprife  may  be  made  by  moving 
things  when  the  party  is  in  halle,  and  cannot 
ftay  to  confider  advifedly  of  that  is  moved. 

If  a  man  would  crofs  a  bufinefs  that  he 
doubts  fome  other  would  handfomely  and  ef- 
fe(5lually  move,  let  him  pretend  to  willi  it 
well,  and  move  it  himfelf  in  fuch  fort  as  may 
foil  it. 

The  breakins:  off  in  the  midft  of  that  one 
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was  about  to  fay,  as  if  he  took  himfelf  up, 
breeds  a  greater  appetite  in  iiim,  with  whom 
you  confer,  to  know  more. 

And  becaufe  it  works  better  when  any 
thing  feemeth  to  be  gotten  from  you  by  quef. 
tion,  than  if  you  offer  it  of  yourfelf,  you  may 
lay  a  bait  for  a  queftion  by  lliewing  another 
vifage  and  countenance  than  you  are  wont  j  to 
the  end,  to  give  occafion  for  the  party  to  alk 
what  the  matter  is  of  the  change,  as  Nehemiah 
did,  *'  And  J  had  not  before  that  time  been 
"  fad  before  the  king." 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  unplealing 
it  is  good  to  break  the  ice  by  fome  whofe  words 
are  of  lefs  weight,  and  to  referve  the  more 
weighty  voice  to  come  in  as  by  chance,  fo  that 
he  may  be  aiked  the  queftion  upon  the  other's 
fpeech;  as  NarcilTus  did  in  relating  to  Clau- 
dius the  marriage  of  Meffalina  and  Silius. 

In  things  that  a  man  would  not  be  feen  in 
himfelf,  it  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  borrow  the 
name  of  the  world;  as  to  fay,  "  The  world  fays," 
or,  "  There  is  a  fpeech  abroad." 

I  knew  one  that,  when  he  wrote  a  letter, 
he  would  put  that  which  was  moft  material  in 
the  poftfcript,  as  if  it  had  been  a  bye  matter. 
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I  knew  another  that,  when  he  came  to  have 
Ipeech,  he  would  pals  over  that  that  he  in- 
tended moi^;  and  go  forth,  and  come  back 
again,  and  fpeak  ot  it  as  of  a  thing  that  he  had 
almoft  forgot. 

Some  procure  themfelves  to  be  furprifed  at 
fuch  times  as  it  is  like  the  party,  that  they 
work  upon,  will  fuddenly  come  upon  them, 
and  to  be  found  with  a  letter  in  their  hand,  or 
doing  fomewhat  which  they  are  not  accullom- 
ed,  to  the  end  they  may  be  appofed  of  thofe 
things  which  of  themfelves  they  are  defirous 
to  utter. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  let  fall  thofc 
words  in  a  man's  own  name  which  he  would 
have  another  man  learn  and  ufe,  and  thereupon 
take  advantage.  I  knew  two  that  were  com- 
petitors for  the  fecretary's  place  in  queen  Eli- 
zabeth's time,  and  yet  kept  good  quarter  be- 
tween themfelves,  and  would  confer  one  with 
another  upon  the  butinefs^  and  the  one  of 
them  faid,  that  to  be  a  fecretary  in  the  decli- 
nation of  a  monarchy  was  a  ticklilli  thing, 
and  that  he  did  not  affed  it:  the  other  ftraight 
caught  up  thofe  words,  and  difcourfed  with 
diners  of  his  Iriends,  that  he  had  no  reafon  to 
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dcfire  to  be  fccretary  in  the  declination  of  a 
monarchy.  The  tirft  man  took  hold  of  it,  and 
found  means  it  was  told  the  queen ;  who, 
hearing  of  a  declination  of  a  monarchy,  took 
it  fo  ill,  as  Ihe  would  never  after  hear  of  the 
other's  fuit. 

There  is  a  cunning  which  we  in  England 
call  "The  turning  of  the  cat  in  the  pan;"  which 
is,  when  that  which  a  man  fays  to  another,  he 
lays  it  as  if  another  had  faid  it  to  himj  and  to 
fay  truth,  it  is  not  eafy,  when  fuch  a  matter 
paifed  between  two,  to  make  it  appear  fiom 
which  of  them  it  firlt  moved  and  began. 

It  is  a  way  that  fomc  men  have  to  glance 
and  dart  at  otliers  by  julUfying  themfelves  by 
negatives;  as  to  fay,  "  This  1  do  not;"  as  Tigel- 
linus  did  towards  Burrhus,  '*  fe  non  diverfas 
*'  fpes,  fed  incolumitatem  imperatoris  funpli- 
"  citer  fpedare." 

Some  have  in  readinefs  fo  many  tales  and 
ftories,  as  there  is  nothing  they  would  infinu- 
ate,  but  they  can  wrap  it  into  a  talej  which 
ferveth  both  to  keep  themfelves  more  on  guard, 
and  to  make  others  carry  it  with  more  plea- 
fure. 

It  is  a  good  point  of  cunning  for  a  man  to 
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iliape  the  anlwi  r  he  would  have  in  his  own 
words  and  propoliiions;  for  it  makes  the  other 
party  Itick  the  Icls. 

It  is  rtrange  how  long  fome  men  w  ill  lie 
in  wait  to  Ipeak  lomewhat  they  defire  to  fay; 
and  how  far  about  they  will  fetch,  and  how 
many  other  matters  they  will  beat  over  to  come 
near  it:  it  is  a  thing  of  great  patience,  but  yet 
of  much  ufe. 

A  fudden,  bold,  and  unexpected  qneftion 
doth  many  limes  furprife  a  man,  and  lay  him 
open.  Like  to  him,  that,  having  changed  his 
name,  and  walking  in  Paul's,  another  fuddenly 
came  behind  him  and  called  him  by  his  true 
name,  whereat  ftraightways  he  looked  back. 

But  thefe  fmall  wares  and  petty  points  of 
cunning  are  infinite,  and  it  were  a  good  deed 
to  make  a  lift  of  them  j  for  that  nothing  doth 
more  hurt  in  a  ftate  than  that  cunning  men 
pafs  for  wife. 

But  certainly  fome  there  are  that  know  the 
reforts  and  falls  of  bufinefs,  that  cannot  fink 
into  the  main  of  it ;  like  a  houfe  that  hath 
convenient  ftairs  and  entries,  but  never  a  fair 
room:  therefore  you  fhall  fee  them  find  out 
pretty  loofes  in  the  conclufion,  but  are  no  ways 
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able  to  examine  or  debate  matters;  and  yrt 
commonly  they  take  advantage  of  their  inabi- 
lity, cind  would  be  thought  wits  of  direction. 
Some  build  rather  upon  the  abuling  of  others, 
and,  (as  we  now  fay,)  putting  tricks  upon 
them,  than  upon  foundnefs  of  their  own  pro- 
ceedings: but  Solomon  faith,  "  Prudcns  ad- 
"  vertit  ad  greflus  fuos:  ftultus  divertit  ad 
"  dolos." 


OF    WISDOM   FOR   A   MAN  S   SELF. 

An  ant  is  a  wife  creature  for  itfclf,  but  it  is 
a  ibrewd  thing  in  an  orchard  or  garden;  and, 
certainly,  men  that  are  great  lovers  of  thrm- 
felves  wafte  the  public.  Divide  with  reafon 
between  felf-love  and  focietyj  and  be  fo  true 
to  thyfelf,  as  thou  be  not  falfe  to  others,  efpe- 
ciallv  to  thy  king  and  coimtrj-.  It  is  a  poor 
centre  of  a  man's  actions,  himfelf.  It  is  light 
earth 3  for  th.at  only  ftands  fall  upon  his  own 
centre;  whereas  all  things  that  have  affinity 
with  the  heavens,  move  upon  the  centre  of 
another  which  they  benefit.     The  referring  of 
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all  to  a  man's  felf,  is  more  tolerable  In  a  love- 
reign  prince,  becaule  thcmlelves  are  not  only 
themielves,  but  their  good  and  evil  is  at  the 
peril  of  the  public  fortune:  but  it  is  a  defpe- 
rate  evil  in  a  fervant  to  a  prince,  or  a  citizen 
in  a  republic;  for  whatfoever  affairs  pals  fuch 
a  man's  hands,  he  crooketh  them  to  his  own 
ends;  which  muft  needs  be  often  eccentric  to 
the  ends  of  his  mafter  or  ftate:  therefore  let 
princes  or  ftates  choofe  fuch  fervants  as  have 
not  this  mark  ;  except  they  mean  their  fervice 
ihould  be  made  but  the  accelTiiry.  That  which 
maketh  the  etie6t  more  pernicious  is,  that  all 
proportion  is  loft;  it  were  difproportion  enough 
for  the  fervant's  good,  to  be  preferred  before 
the  mailer's;  but  yet  it  is  a  greater  extreme, 
when  a  little  good  of  the  fer^•ant  fhall  carry 
things  againit  a  great  good  of  the  mailer's: 
and  yet  that  is  the  cafe  of  bad  officers,  trea- 
furers,  ambalfadors,  generals,  and  other  falfe 
and  corrupt  fervants;  which  fet  a  bias  upon 
tJieir  bowl  of  their  own  petty  ends  and  envies, 
to  the  overthrow  of  their  mailers  great  and 
important  affairs:  and  for  the  moll  part,  the 
good  fuch  fervants  receive  is  after  the  model 
of  their  own  fortune;  but  the  hurt  they  fell 
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for  that  good  Is  after  the  model  of  their  maf- 
ters  fortune:  and  certainly  it  is  the  nature  of 
extreme  felf-lovers,  as  they  will  fet  an  houle  on 
fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roaft  their  eggs;  and  yet 
thefe  men  many  times  hold  credit  with  their 
mafters,  becaufe  their  ftudy  is  but  to  pleafe 
them,  and  profit  themfelves;  and  fur  either 
refpe6t  they  will  abandon  the  good  of  their 
affairs. 

Wifdom  for  a  man's  felf  is  in  many  branches 
thereof  a  depraved  thing:  it  is  the  wifdom  of 
rats,  that  will  be  lure  to  leave  a  houfe  fome- 
what  before  it  fall:  it  is  the  wifdom  of  the 
fox,  that  thrufts  out  the  badger,  who  digged 
and  made  room  for  him  :  it  is  the  wifdom  of 
crocodiles,  that  llied  tears  when  they  would 
devour.  But  that  which  is  fpecially  to  be  noted 
is,  that  thofe  which,  (as  Cicero  fays  of  Pom- 
pey,)  are,  "  fui  amantes  fine  rivali,"  are  many 
times  unfortunate:  and  whereas  they  have  all 
their  time  facrificed  to  themfelves,  they  become 
in  the  end  themfelves  facrifices  to  the  incon- 
ftancy  of  fortune,  whole  wings  they  thought 
by  their  felf-wifdom  to  have  pinioned. 
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OF     IXXOYATIOXS. 

As  the  births  of  living  creatures  at  rirft  are  ill 
fhapen,  lb  are  all  innovations,  which  are  the 
births  of  time :  yet,  notwithftanding,  as  thofe 
that  firft  bring  honour  into  their  fannily  are 
commcmly  more  worthy  than  moft  that  fuc- 
ceed,  fo  the  firft  precedent,  (if  it  be  good,)  is 
feldom  attained  by  imitation;  for  ill,  to  man's 
nature  as  it  ftands  perverted,  hath  a  natural 
motion  ftrongeft  in  conti nuance j  but  good,  as 
a  forced  motion,  ftrongeft  at  firli:.  Surely 
every  medicine  is  an  innovation,  and  he  that 
will  not  apply  new  remedies  muft  expe6t  new 
evils;  for  time  is  the  greateft  innovator:  and 
if  time  of  courfe  alter  things  to  the  worfe,  and 
wifdom  and  counfel  fliall  not  alter  them  to  the 
better,  what  fliall  be  the  end  ?  It  is  true,  that 
what  is  fettled  by  cuftom,  though  it  be  not 
good,  yet  at  leaft  it  is  fit :  and  thofe  things 
which  have  long  gone  together,  are,  as  it  were, 
confederate  within  themfelves;  whereas  new 
things  piece  not  fo  well;  but,  though  they 
help  by  their  utility,  yet  they  trouble  by  their 
inconformity:  befides,  they  are  like  ftrangers, 
a 
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more  admired,  and  lefs  favoured.  All  this  is 
true  if  time  ftood  ftill;  which  contrariwife 
moveth  fo  round,  that  a  froward  retention  of 
cullom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  an  innova- 
tion; and  they  that  reverence  too  much  old 
times  are  but  a  fcorn  to  the  new.  It  were 
good,  therefore,  that  men  in  their  innovations 
would  follow  the  example  of  time  itfelf,  which 
indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly  and  by 
degrees  fcarce  to  be  perceived;  for  otherwife, 
whatfoever  is  new  is  unlooked  for;  and  ever 
it  mends  fome,  and  pairs  others:  and  he  that 
is  holpen  takes  it  for  a  fortune,  and  thanks  the 
time;  and  he  that  is  hurt  for  a  wrong,  and 
imputeth  it  to  the  author.  It  is  good  alfo  not 
to  try  experiments  in  ftates,  except  the  ne- 
celhty  be  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident;  and 
well  to  beware  that  it  be  the  reformation  that 
draweth  on  the  change,  and  not  the  defire  ot 
change  that  pretendeth  the  reformation;  and, 
laftly,  that  the  novelty,  though  it  be  not  re- 
je6led,  yet  be  held  for  a  fufpect;  and,  as  the 
fcripture  faith,  "  That  we  make  a  ftand  upon 
**  the  ancient  way,  and  then  look  about  us. 
''  and  difcover  what  is  the  ftraight  and  riglit 
**  way,  and  fo  to  walk  in  it." 
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OF    DISPATCn. 


Affected  dilpatch  is  one  of  the  molt  dan- 
gerous things  to  bufinels  that  can  be:  it  is 
like  that  which  the  phyficians  rail  predigeftion, 
or  hafty  digeltionj  which  is  lure  to  fill  the 
body  full  of  crudities,  and  fecrete  feeds  of  dif- 
eafes:  therefore  meafure  not  difpatch  by  the 
times  of  fitting,  but  by  the  advancement  of 
the  bufincfs:  and  as,  in  races,  it  is  not  the 
large  ftride,  or  high  lift,  that  makes  the  fpeed; 
fo,  in  bulinefs,  tlie  keeping  dole  to  the  matter, 
and  not  taking  of  it  too  much  at  once,  pro- 
cureth  difpatch.  It  is  the  care  of  fome  only 
to  come  off  fpeedily  for  the  time,  or  to  con- 
trive fome  falfe  periods  of  bulinefs,  becaufe 
they  may  feem  men  of  difpatch:  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  abbreviate  by  contra6ting,  another 
by  cutting  off^  and  bulinefs  fo  handled  at  fe- 
veral  fittings  or  meetings  goeth  commonly 
backward  and  forward  in  an  unfteady  manner. 
I  knew  a  wife  man  that  had  it  for  a  by- word, 
when  he  law  men  haften  to  a  conclufion,  "  Stay 
*•'  a  little,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  fooner." 
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On  the  other  fide,  true  difpatch  is  a  rich 
thing  J  for  time  is  the  meafure  of  bulinefs,  as 
money  is  of  wares ;  and  bulinefs  is  bought  at 
a  dear  hand  where  there  is  fmall  difpatch. 
The  Spartans  and  Spaniards  have  been  noted 
to  be  of  fmall  difpatch,  '^  Mi  venga  la  muerte 
*'  de  Spagnaj"  ''  Let  my  death  come  from 
'•'  Spain  j"  for  then  it  will  be  fure  to  be  long 
in  coming. 

Give  good  hearing  to  thofe  that  give  the 
lirft  information  in  bufinefs,  and  rather  dire6t 
them  in  the  beginning,  than  interrupt  them 
in  the  continuance  of  their  fpeeches;  for  he 
that  is  put  out  of  his  own  order  will  go 
forward  and  backward,  and  be  more  tedious 
while  he  waits  upon  his  memory,  than  he 
could  have  been  if  he  had  gone  on  in  his  own 
courfe:  but  fometimes  it  is  feen,  that  the  mo- 
derator is  more  troublefome  than  the  a6tor. 

Iterations  are  commonly  lofs  of  time :  but 
there  is  no  fuch  gain  of  time  as  to  iterate 
often  the  ftate  of  the  queftion;  for  it  chafeth 
away  many  a  frivolous  fpeech  as  it  is  coming 
forth.  Long  and  curious  fpeeches  are  as  fit 
for  difpatch  as  a  robe  or  mantle  with  a  long 
train  is  for  race.     Prefaces,  and  paflages,  and 
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cxcufations,  and  other  fpccchcs  of  reference  to 
the  perfon  are  great  waltes  of  time^  and 
though  they  fecm  to  proceed  of  modefty,  they 
are  bravery.  Yet  beware  of  being  too  ma- 
terial when  there  is  any  impediment  or  ob- 
ftru6tion  in  men's  wills  j  for  preoccupation  of 
mind  ever  requireth  preface  of  fpeech,  like  a 
fomentation  to  make  the  unguent  enter. 

Above  all  things,  order,  and  diftribution, 
and  fmgling  out  of  parts  is  the  life  of  difpatch j 
fo  as  the  diftribution  be  not  too  fubtile :  for 
he  that  doth  not  divide  will  never  enter  well 
into  bufinefsj  and  he  that  divideth  too  much 
will  never  come  out  of  it  clearly.  To  choofe 
time  is  to  fave  timej  and  an  unfeafonable  mo- 
tion is  but  beating  the  air.  There  be  three 
parts  of  bufinefs,  the  preparation,  the  debate 
or  examination,  and  the  perfedion^  whereof, 
if  you  look  for  difpatch,  let  the  middle  only  be 
the  work  of  many,  and  the  firft  and  laft  the 
work  of  few.  The  proceeding  upon  fomewhat 
conceived  in  writing  doth  for  the  moft  part 
facilitate  difpatch  5  for  though  it  fliould  be 
wholly  rejeded,  yet  that  negative  is  more 
pregnant  of  direftion  than  an  indefinite,  as 
afhes  are  more  generative  than  duft. 
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OF    SEEMING    WISE. 

It  Lath  been  an  opinion  that  the  French  arc 
wifer  than  they  feem,  and  the  Spaniards  feeni 
wiier  tiian  they  are:  but  howlbever  it  be  be- 
tween nations,  certainly  it  is  lb  between  man 
and  man}  for  as  the  apoftle  faith  of  godlinefs, 
"  Having  a  fhew  of  godUnefs,  but  denying  the 
"  power  thereof}"  fo  certainly  there  are  in 
points  of  wifdom  and  fufficiency,  that  do  no- 
thing or  little  very  Iblemnly}  "  magno  conatu 
"  nugas."  It  is  a  ridiculous  thing,  and  ht  for 
a  fatire  to  perfons  of  judgment,  to  fee  what 
fliifts  thefe  formalifts  have,  and  what  profpec- 
tives  to  make  fuperhcies  to  feem  body  that 
hath  depth  and  bulk.  Some  are  fo  clofe  and 
referved  as  they  will  not  fliew  their  wares  but 
by  a  dark  light,  and  feem  always  to  keep  back 
fomcvdiat}  and  when  they  know  within  them- 
felves  they  fpeak  of  that  they  do  not  well 
know,  would  neverthelefs  feem  to  otiiers  to 
know  of  that  which  they  may  not  well  fpeak. 
Some  help  tiiemfelves  with  countenance  and 
gelture,  and  are  wife  by  figns;  as  Cicero  faith 
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of  Pifo,  that  when  he  anfwered  him,  he  fetch- 
ed one  of  his  brows  up  to  his  forehead,  and 
bent  the  other  down  to  his  chin;  **  refpondes, 
"  altero  ad  frontcm  fublato,  altero  ad  mentum 
"  depreflb  fupercilio,  cnidelitatem  tibi  noii 
"  placere."  Some  think  to  bear  it  by  fpeaking 
a  great  word,  and  being  peremptory;  and  go 
on,  and  take  by  admittance  that  which  they 
cannot  make  good.  Some,  whatfoever  is  be- 
yond their  reach,  will  feem  to  defpife  or  make 
light  of  it  as  impertinent  or  curious;  and  fo 
would  have  their  ignorance  feem  judgment. 
Some  are  never  without  a  difference,  and  com- 
monly by  amuling  men  with  a  fubtilty,  blanch 
the  matter;  of  whom  A,  Gellius  faith,  *'  ho- 
"  rainem  delirum,  qui  verborum  minutiis  re- 
''  rum  frangit  pondera."'  Of  which  kind  alio 
Plato  in  his  Protagoras  bringeth  in  Prodicus  in 
fcorn,  and  maketh  him  make  a  fpeech  that 
conlifteth  of  diftin6tions  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  Generally  fuch  men  in  all  de- 
liberations find  eafe  to  be  of  the  negative 
fide,  and  affe6t  a  credit  to  objedl,  and  foretell 
difficulties:  for  when  propofitions  are  denied, 
there  is  an  end  of  them;  but  if  they  be  allow- 
ed, it  requireth  a  new  work;  which  falfe  point 
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of  wifdom  is  the  bane  of  bufinefs.  To  con- 
clude, there  is  no  decaying  merchant,  or  in- 
ward beggar,  hath  fo  many  tricks  to  uphold 
the  credit  of  their  wealth  as  tliefe  empty  per- 
fons  have  to  maintain  the  credit  of  their  fuf- 
ficiency.  Seeming  wife  men  may  make  Ihift 
to  get  opinion  J  but  let  no  man  choofe  them  for 
employment;  for,  certainly,  you  were  better 
take  for  bufmefs  a  man  fomewhat  abfurd,  than 
over- formal. 


OF     FRIENDSHIP. 

It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  fpakc  it,  to 
have  put  more  truth  and  untruth  together  in 
few  words,  than  in  that  fpccch,  **  \Vhc)f»x*ver 
"  is  delighted  in  folitude  is  either  a  wild  bcaft 
"  or  a  god;"  for  it  is  molt  true,  that  a  natural 
and  fecret  hatred  and  averlafion  towards  io- 
ciety  in  any  man,  hath  fomewhat  of  the  favagc 
beaft;  but  it  is  moll  untrnc,  that  it  Ihould  liave 
any  charader  at  all  of  the  divine  nature,  ex- 
cept it  proceed,  not  out  of  a  ]ileafurc  in  foli- 
tude, but  out  of  a  love  and  deli  re  to  fequefter 
a  man's  felf  for  a  higher  converfation :  fuch  as 
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is  found  to  have  been  fahely  and  feignedly  in 
Ibme  of  tlit^  heathen;  as  Epimcnides  the  Can- 
dian,  Niima  the  Roman.  EmpedocJes  the  Sici- 
lian, and  Apollonius  of  lyana;  and  truly  and 
really  in  divers  of  the  ancient  hermits,  and  holy 
fathers  of  the  church.  But  little  do  men  per- 
ceive v^  hat  folitude  is,  and  how  far  it  extend- 
eth :  for  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are 
but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  hut  a  link- 
ling  cymbal  where  there  is  no  love.  The 
Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little;  "  magna 
*'  civitas,  magna  folitudoj"  becaufe  in  a  great 
town  friends  arc  fcattered,  fo  that  there  is  not 
that  fellowlhip,  for  the  moft  part,  which  is  in 
lels  neighbourhoods :  but  wc  may  go  farther, 
and  affirm  moft  truly,  that  it  is  a  mere  and 
miferable  folitude  to  want  true  friends,  with- 
out which  the  world  is  but  a  wildernefs;  and 
even  in  this  fenfe  alfo  of  folitude,  whofoever 
in  the  frame  of  his  nature  and  affe6tions  is 
unlit  for  friendlLip,  he  taketh  it  of  the  beaft; 
and  not  from  humanity. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendlhip  is  the  eafe 
and  difcharge  of  the  fulnefs  of  the  heart, 
which  paffions  of  all  kinds  do  caufe  and  in-< 
duce.     We  know  difeafes  of  ftoppings    and 
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fufFocations  are  the  moft  dangerous  In  the  body; 
and  it  is  not  much  otherwife  in  the  mind:  you 
may  take  farza  to  open  the  liver,  fteel  to  open 
the  fpleen,  flower  of  fulphur  for  the  lungs, 
caftoreum  for  the  brain  3  but  no  receipt  open- 
eth  the  heart  but  a  true  friend,  to  whom  you 
may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes,  fulpi- 
cions,  counfels,  and  whatfoever  lieth  upon  the 
heart  to  opprefs  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  llirift  or 
confeffion. 

It  is  a  ftrange  thing  to  obferve  how  high 
a  rate  great  kings  and  monarchs  do  fet  upon 
this  fruit  of  friendlhip  whereof  we  fpeak;  fo 
great  as  they  purchafe  it  many  times  at  the 
hazard  of  their  own  fafety  and  greatnefs:  for 
princes,  in  regard  of  the  diftance  of  their  for- 
tune from  that  of  their  fubje<!^s  and  fervants, 
cannot  gather  this  fruit,  except,  (to  make 
themfelves  capable  thereof,)  they  raife  fome 
perfons  to  be  as  it  were  companions  and  almoft 
equals  to  themfelves,  which  many  times  fort- 
eth  to  inconvenience.  The  modern  languages 
give  unto  fuch  perfons  the  name  of  favourites, 
or  privadoes,  as  if  it  were  matter  of  grace  or 
converfation;  but  the  Roman  name  attaineth 
the  true  ufe  and  caufe  thereof,  naming  them 
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"  participes  curaruni;"  for  it  is  that  which 
tieth  the  knot:  and  we  lee  plainly  that  this 
hath  been  done,  not  by  weak  and  paliionate 
princes  only,  bat  by  the  wiieft  and  moil  poli- 
tic that  ever  reigned,  who  have  oftentimes 
joined  to  themfelves  fome  of  their  fervants, 
whom  both  themfelves  have  called  friends,  and 
allowed  others  likewife  to  call  them  in  the 
fame  manner,  ufing  the  word  which  is  re- 
ceived between  private  men. 

L.  Sylla,  when  he  commanded  Rome,  raifed 
Pompey,  (after  furnamed  the  great,)  to  that 
height,  that  Pompey  vaunted  himfelf  for 
Sylla's  over-match  3  for  when  he  had  carried 
the  confulfliip  for  a  friend  of  his  againil  the 
purfuit  of  Sylla,  and  that  Sylla  did  a  little 
refent  thereat,  and  began  to  fpeak  great,  Pom- 
pey turned  upon  him  again,  and  in  effed  bade 
him  be  quiet;  for  that  more  men  adored  the 
fun  riling  than  the  fun  fetting.  With  Julius 
Caefar  Decimus  Brutus  had  obtained  that  in- 
tereft  as  he  let  him  down  in  his  tellament  for 
heir  in  remainder  after  his  nephew  5  and  this 
was  the  man  that  had  power  with  him  to  draw 
him  forth  to  his  death ;  for  when  Caefar  would 
have  difcharged  the  fenate  in  regard  of  focQQ 
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ill  prefages,  and  fpecially  a  dream  of  Calpur- 
nia,  this  man  lifted  him  gently  by  the  arm  out 
of  his  chair,  telling  him  he  hoped  he  would  not 
difmifs  the  fenate  till  his  wife  had  dreamed  a 
better  dream 3  and  it  fecmeth  his  favour  was 
fo  great,  as  Antonius,  in  a  letter  which  is  re- 
cited verbatim  in  one  of  Cicero's  Philippics, 
called  him  "  venefica,"  '*  witch  j'  as  if  he  had 
enchanted  Caefar.  Auguftus  raifed  Agrippa, 
(though  of  mean  birth,)  to  that  height,  as, 
when  he  confulted  with  Mecaenas  about  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia,  Mecaenas  took 
the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  he  muft  either 
marry  his  daughter  to  Agrippa,  or  take  away 
his  life  3  there  was  no  third  way,  he  had 
made  him  fo  great.  With  Tiberius  Caefar 
Sejanus  had  afcended  to  that  height  as  they 
two  were  termed  and  reckoned  as  a  pair  of 
friends.  Tiberius,  in  a  letter  to  him  faitli, 
'*  hacc  pro  amicitia  noftra  non  occultan^"  and 
the  whole  fenate  dedicated  an  altar  to  friend- 
ftiip,  as  to  a  goddefs,  in  refpedt  of  the  great 
dearnefs  of  friendfhip  between  them  two. 
The  like,  or  more,  was  between  Septimius 
Severus  and  Plautianus^  for  he  forced  his 
eldell  fon  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Plautianus, 
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and  would  often  maintain  Plautianus  in  doing 
aflronts  to  his  Ion;  and  did  write  alfo  in  a 
letter  to  the  lenate  by  theie  words,  "  I  love 
**  the  man  lb  well,  as  I  wilh  he  may  over-live 
*'  me."  Now,  if  thefe  princes  had  been  as  a 
Trajan,  or  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  man  might 
have  thought  that  tliis  had  proceeded  of  an 
abundant  goodnefs  of  nature;  but  being  men 
fo  vdfe,  of  fuch  llrength  and  feverity  of  mind, 
and  fo  extreme  lovers  of  themfelves,  as  all 
thefe  were,  it  proveth  moll  plainly  that  they 
found  their  own  felicity,  (though  as  great  as 
ever  happened  to  mortal  men.)  but  as  an  half 
piece,  except  they  might  have  a  friend  to 
make  it  entire;  and  yet,  which  is  more,  they 
were  princes  that  had  wives,  Ions,  nephews; 
and  yet  all  thefe  could  not  fupply  the  comfort 
of  friendlTiip. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Commineus 
obferveth  of  his  firft  mailer,  duke  Charles  the 
Hardy,  namely,  that  he  would  communicate 
his  fecrets  with  none;  and  leaft  of  all,  thofe 
fecrets  w^hich  troubled  him  molt.  Whereupon 
he  goeth  on,  and  faith,  that  towards  his  latter 
time  that  clofenefs  did  impair  and  a  little 
periih  his  undeiftanding.     Surely  Commineus 
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might  have  made  the  fiime  judgment  alio,  if  it 
had  pleafcd  him,  of  his  fecond  matter,  Lewis 
the  eleventh,  whofe  clofenefs  was  indeed  his 
tormentor.  The  parable  of  Pythagoras  is  dark, 
but  trne^  "  cor  ne  edito,"  *'  eat  not  the  heart." 
Certainly,  if  a  man  would  give  it  a  hard  phrafe, 
thofe  that  want  friends  to  open  thcmfelves 
unto,  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts:  but 
one  thing  is  moft  admirable,  (wherewith  I  will 
conclude  this  firlt  fruit  of  friendiliip,)  which 
is,  that  this  communicating  of  a  man's  felf  to 
his  friend  works  two  contrary  effedts,  for  it 
redoubleth  joys,  and  cuttclh  griefs  in  halts  j 
for  there  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to 
his  friend,  but  he  joyeth  the  more;  fo  no 
man  that  imparteth  his  griefs  to  his  friend, 
but  he  grieveth  the  lefs.  So  that,  it  is  in  ti-uth, 
of  operation  upon  a  man's  mind  of  like  virtue 
as  the  alchymifts  ufe  to  attribute  to  their  flone 
for  man's  body,  that  it  worketh  all  contrary 
effeds,  but  ftill  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  na- 
ture: but  yet,  without  praying  in  aid  of  al- 
chymifts, there  is  a  manifeft  image  of  this  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature;  for  in  bodies 
union  Itrengtheneth  and  cheriftieth  any  na- 
tural adion;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  weakeneth 
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and  dulleth  any  violent  impreflion ;  and  even 
fo  is  it  of  minds. 

The  lecond  fruit  of  friendihip  is  healthful 
and  fovereign  for  the  underftanding  as  the 
firft  is  for  the  affedions;  for  friendihip  maketh 
indeed  a  fair  day  in  the  affe6tions  from  ftorm 
and  tempeib,  but  it  maketh  daylight  in  the 
underllanding  out  of  darkneis  and  confufion 
of  thoughts:  neither  is  this  to  be  underftood 
only  of  faithful  counfcl,  which  a  man  receiveth 
from  his  friend  j  but  before  you  come  to  that, 
certain  it  is,  that  whofoever  hath  his  mind 
fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his  wits  and  un- 
derftanding do  clarify  and  break  up  in  the 
communicating  and  difcourfing  with  another  j 
he  tofleth  his  thoughts  more  eafilvj  he  mar- 
fhalleth  them  more  orderly;  he  feeth  how 
they  look  when  they  are  turned  into  words; 
finally,  he  waxeth  wifer  than  himfelf;  and 
that  more  by  an  hour's  difcourfe  than  by  a 
day's  meditation.  It  was  well  faid  by  The- 
milliocles  to  the  king  of  Perfia,  "  That  fpeech 
"  was  like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened  and  put 
"abroad:"  whereby  the  imagery  doth  appear 
in  figure;  whereas  in  thoughts  they  He  but  a& 
in  packs.  Neither  is  this  fecond  fruit  of  friend- 
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fhip  in  opening  the  underftanding,  reftrained 
only  to  fuch  friends  as  are  able  to  give  a  man 
counfel,  (they  indeed  are  beft,)  but  even  with- 
out that  a  man  learneth  of  himfelf,  and  bring- 
eth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whetteth 
his  wits  as  againft  a  ftone  which  itfelf  cuts  not. 
In  a  word,  a  man  were  better  relate  himfelf  to 
a  llatue  or  pi6lure,  than  to  fuffer  his  thoughts 
to  pafs  in  fmothef. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  fecond  fruit  of 
friendlhip  complete,  that  other  point  which 
lieth  more  open  and  falleth  within  vulgar 
obfervationj  which  is  faithful  counfel  from  a 
friend.  Heraclitus  faith  well  in  one  of  his 
enigmas,  "  Dry  light  is  ever  the  beft:'  and 
certain  it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man  rcceiveth 
by  counfel  from  another  is  drier  and  purer  than 
that  which  cometh  from  his  own  underhand - 
ing  and  judgment  •,  which  is  ever  infufed  and 
drenched  in  his  affections  and  cuftoms.  So  as 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  coun- 
fel that  a  friend  giveth,  and  that  a  man  giveth 
himfelf,  as  there  is  between  the  counfel  of  a 
friend  and  of  a  flatterer;  for  there  is  no  fuch 
flatterer  as  is  a  man's  felf,  and  there  is  no  fuch 
remedy  againft  flattery  of  a  man's  felf  as  the 
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liberty  of  a  friend.  Counfel  is  of  two  forts; 
the  one  concerning  manners,  the  other  con- 
cerning bulincfs:  for  the  tirit,  the  beft  pre- 
fervative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health  is  the 
faithful  admonition  of  a  friend.  The  calling 
of  a  man's  felf  to  a  ftri6t  account  is  a  medicine 
fometime  too  piercing  and  corrofive;  read- 
ing good  books  of  morality  is  a  little  flat 
and  dead  3  oblerving  our  faults  in  others  is 
fometimes  improper  for  our  cafe  3  but  the  bell 
receipt,  (beft  I  fay  to  work,  and  beft  to  take,) 
is  the  admonition  of  a  friend.  It  is  a  ftrange 
thing  to  behold  what  grofs  errors  and  extreme 
abfurdities  many,  (efpecially  of  the  greater 
fort,)  do  commit  for  want  of  a  friend  to  tell 
them  of  them,  to  the  great  damage  both  of 
their  fame  and  fortune  j  for,  as  St.  James  faith, 
they  are  as  men  ''  that  look  fometimes  into 
*'  a  glafs  and  prefently  forget  their  own  ftiape 
"  and  favour:"  as  for  buftnefs,  a  man  may 
think,  if  he  will,  that  two  eyes  fee  no  more 
than  one;  or,  that  a  gamefter  feeth  always 
more  than  a  looker  on;  or,  that  a  man  in 
anger  is  as  wife  as  he  that  hath  faid  over  the 
four  and  twenty  letters;  or,  that  a  mufket 
may  be  ihot  off  as  well  upon  the  arm  as  upon 
s 
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a  reft  J  and  fuch  other  fond  and  high  imagi- 
nations to  think  himfelf  all  in  all:  but  when 
all  is  done,  the  help  of  good  counfel  is  tliat 
which  fetteth  bufinefs  ftraightj  and  if  any 
man  think  that  he  will  take  counfel,  but  it 
fhall  be  by  pieces  j  alking  counfel  in  one 
bufinefs  of  one  man,  and  in  another  bulinefs 
of  another  manj  it  is  well,  (that  is  to  fay, 
better  perhaps  than  if  he  alked  none  at  all,) 
but  he  runneth  two  dangers  j  one,  thathelhall 
not  be  faithfully  counfelledj  for  it  is  a  rare 
thing,  except  it  be  from  a  perfedt  and  entire 
friend,  to  have  counfel  given,  but  fuch  as  Ihall 
be  bowed  and  crooked  to  fome  ends  which  he 
hatli  that  giveth  it:  the  other,  that  he  lliall 
have  counfel  given,  hurtful  and  unfafe,  (though 
with  good  meaning,)  and  mixt  partly  of  mif- 
chief  and  partly  of  remedy;  even  as  if  you 
would  call  a  phyfician  that  is  thought  good 
for  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  you  complain  of, 
but  is  unacquainted  with  your  bodyj  and, 
therefore,  may  put  you  in  a  way  for  a  prefent 
cure,  but  overthroweth  your  health  in  fome 
other  kind,  and  fo  cure  the  difeafe  and  kill 
the  patient:  but  a  friend  that  is  wholly  ac- 
quainted with  a  man's  eftate,  will  beware,  by 
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furthering  any  prefent  bufinefs,  how  he  dalh- 
cth  upon  other  inconvenience;  and,  there- 
fore, reft  not  upon  Icattcred  counfels;  they 
will  rather  diftra6t  and  millead,  than  fettle 
and  dire6t. 

After  thcfe  two  noble  fruits  of  friendfhip, 
(peace  in  the  affections,  and  fupport  of  the 
judgment,)  followeth  the  laft  fruit,  which  is, 
like  the  pomegranate,  full  of  many  kernels  j  I 
mean  aid  and  bearing  a  part  in  all  a6tions  and 
occafions.  Here  the  beft  way  to  reprefent  to 
life  the  manifold  ufe  of  friendfhip,  is  to  caft 
and  fee  how  many  things  there  are  which  a 
man  cannot  do  himfelfj  and  then  it  will  ap- 
pear that  it  was  a  fparing  fpeech  of  the  an- 
cients to  fay,  "  that  a  friend  is  another  him- 
"  felf;  for  that  a  friend  is  far  more  than  him- 
*'  felf."  Men  have  their  time,  and  die  many 
times  in  delire  of  fome  things  which  they 
principally  take  to  heart  j  the  bellowing  of  a 
child,  the  finifhing  of  a  work,  or  the  like. 
If  a  man  have  a  true  friend  he  may  reft  almoft 
fecure  that  the  care  of  thofe  things  will  con- 
tinue after  him 3  fo  that  a  man  hath,  as  it 
were,  two  lives  in  his  deftres.  A  man  hath  a 
body,  and  that  body  is  confined  to  a  place^  but 
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where  friendfhip  is,  all  offices  of  life  are,  as  it 
were,  granted  to  him  and  his  deputy;  for  he 
may  exercife  them  by  his  friend.  How  mapy 
things  are  there  which  a  man  cannot  with  any 
face  or  comelinefs  fay  or  do  himfelf?  A  man 
can  fcarce  all  edge  his  own  merits  with  mo- 
defty,  much  lefs  extol  them  3  a  man  cannot 
fometimes  brook  to  fupplicate  or  beg  5  and  a 
number  of  the  like :  but  all  thefe  things  are 
graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth,  which  are  blufli- 
ing  in  a  man's  own.  So  again,  a  man's  perfon 
hath  many  proper  relations  which  he  cannot 
put  off.  A  man  cannot  fpeak  to  his  fon  but 
as  a  father,  to  his  wife  but  as  a  hufband;  to 
his  enemy  but  upon  terms :  whereas  a  friend 
may  fpeak  as  the  cafe  requires,  and  not  as  it 
forteth.  to  the  perfon :  but  to  enumerate  thefe 
things  were  endlefsj  I  have  given  the  rule 
where  a  man  cannot  fitly  play  his  own  partj 
if  he  have  not  a  friend  he  may  quit  the  ftage. 
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OF    EXPENSE. 


Riches  are  for  fpending,  and  fpending  for  ho- 
nour and  good  adionsj  therefore  extraordinary 
expenfe  mull:  be  limited  by  the  worth  of  the 
occafion:  for  vokuitary  undoing  may  be  as 
well  for  a  man's  country  as  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven i  but  ordinary  expenfe  ought  to  be 
limited  by  a  man's  eftate,  and  governed  with 
fuch  regard  as  it  be  within  his  compafs;  and 
not  fubject  to  deceit  nnd  abufe  of  fervants;  and 
ordered  to  the  beft  fliew,  that  the  bills  may  be 
lefs  than  the  eftimation  abroad.  Ceriainly,  if 
a  man  will  keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordi- 
nary  expenfes  ought  to  be  but  to  the  half  of 
his  receipts 3  and  if  he  think  to  wax  rich,  but 
to  the  third  part.  It  is  no  bafenefs  for  the 
greateft  to  defcend  and  look  into  their  own 
ellate.  Some  forbear  it,  not  upon  negligence 
alone,  but  doubting  to  bring  themfelves  into 
melancholy,  in  refpe6t  they  fhall  find  it  broken: 
but  wounds  cannot  be  cured  without  fearching. 
He  that  cannot  look  into  his  own  eftate  at  all 
had  need  both  choofe  well  thofe  whom  he 
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employeth,  and  change  them  often  j  for  new 
are  more  timorous  and  lefs  fubtile.  He  that 
can  look  into  his  eftate  but  ftldom,  it  be- 
hoveth  him  to  turn  all  to  certainties.  A  man 
had  need,  if  he  be  plentiful  in  fome  kind  of  ex- 
penfe,  to  be  as  faving  again  in  fome  other:  as 
if  he  be  plentiful  in  diet,  to  be  faving  in  ap- 
parel 3  if  he  be  plentiful  in  the  hall,  to  be 
faving  in  the  ftable,  and  the  like:  for  he  that  is 
plentiful  in  expenfes  of  all  kinds  will  hardly  be 
preferved  from  decay.  In  clearing  of  a  man's 
eftate  he  may  as  well  hurt  himfelf  in  being 
too  fudden,  as  in  letting  it  run  on  too  long 3 
for  hafty  felling  is  commonly  as  diladvan- 
tageable  as  intereft.  Beiides,  he  that  clears  at 
once  will  relapfe3  for,  finding  himiclf  out  of 
ftraits  he  will  revert  to  his  cuftoms:  but  he 
that  cleareth  by  degrees  induceth  a  habit  of 
frugality,  and  gaineth  as  well  upon  his  mind 
as  upon  his  eftate.  Certainly,  who  hath  a  ftate 
to  repair  may  not  defpife  fmall  things 3  and, 
commonly,  it  is  lefs  difhonourable  to  abridge 
petty  charges  tlian  to  ftoop  to  petty  gettings. 
A  man  ought  warily  to  begin  charges,  which 
once  begun  will  continue  3  but  in  matters  that 
return  not  he  may  be  more  magnificent. 
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OF     THE    TRUE     GREATNESS     OF 
KINGDOMS  AND  ESTATES. 

The  fpeech  of  Themiftocles  the  Athenian, 
which  was  haughty  and  arrogant  in  taking 
fo  much  to  himfelf,  had  been  a  grave  and  wife 
obfervation  and  cenfure,  appHed  at  large  to 
otliers.  Defired  at  a  feaft  to  touch  a  lute,  he 
faid,  "  he  could  not  fiddle,  but  yet  he  could 
"  make  a  fmall  town  a  great  city."  Thefe 
words,  (holpen  a  httle  with  a  metaphor;)  may 
exprels  two  differing  abilities  in  thofe  that 
deal  in  bufinefs  of  eflate^  for,  if  a  true  furvey 
be  taken  of  counfellors  and  flatefraen,  there 
may  be  found,  (though  rarely,)  thofe  which 
can  make  a  fmall  ftate  great,  and  yet  cannot 
fiddle:  as,  on  the  other  fide,  there  will  be 
found  a  great  many  that  can  fiddle  very  cun- 
ningly, but  yet  are  fo  far  from  being  able  to 
make  a  fmall  ftate  great,  as  their  gift  lieth  the 
other  way  3  to  bring  a  great  and  flourifhing 
eflate  to  ruin  and  decay:  and,  certainly,  thofe 
degenerate  arts  and  Ihifts,  whereby  many 
counfellors  and  governors  gain  both  favour 
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with  their  mailers  and  eftimation  witli  the 
vulgar,  deferve  no  better  name  than  fiddling  j 
being  things  rather  pleafmg  for  the  time,  and 
graceful  to  themfelves  only,  than  tending  to 
the  weal  and  advancement  of  the  Hate  which 
they  ferve.  There  are  aUb,  (no  doubt,)  coun- 
fellors  and  governors  which  may  be  held  fuf- 
ficient,  "  negotiis  pares,"  able  to  manage  af- 
fairs, and  to  keep  them  from  precipices  and 
manifeft  inconveniences  j  which,  neverthclefs, 
are  far  from  the  abihty  to  raife  and  amplify  an 
eftate  in  power,  means,  and  fortune:  but  be 
the  workmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us  fpeak 
of  the  work;  that  is,  the  true  greatnefs  of 
kingdoms  and  eftatcs;  and  the  means  thereof. 
An  argimient  fit  for  great  and  mighty  princes 
to  have  in  their  hand;  to  the  end,  that  neither 
by  over-meafuring  their  forces  they  lofe  them- 
felves in  vain  enterprifes;  nor,  on  the  other 
fide,  by  undervaluing  them  they  defcend  to 
fearful  and  pufillanimous  counfels. 

The  greatnefs  of  an  eflate  in  bulk  and 
territory  doth  fall  under  meafure;  and  the 
greatnefs  of  finances  and  revenue  doth  fall 
under  computation.  The  population  may  ap- 
pear bymullers;  and  the  number  and  great- 
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nefs  of  cities  and  towns  by  cards  and  maps : 
but  yet  there  is  not  any  thing,  amongft  civil 
affairs,  more  fubje6l  to  error  than  the  right 
valuation  and  true  judgment  concerning  the 
power  and  forces  of  an  eftate.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  compared,  not  to  any  great  kernel 
or  nut  but,  to  a  grain  of  liiuftard  feed;  which 
is  one  of  the  leaft  grains,  but  hath  in  it  a  pro- 
perty and  fpirit  haftily  to  get  up  and  fpread. 
So  are  there  ftates  great  in  teiritory,  and  yet 
not  apt  to  enlarge  or  command  5  and  fome 
that  have  but  a  fmall  dimenlion  of  ftem,  and 
yet  apt  to  be  the  foundations  of  great  mo- 
narchies. 

Walled  towns,  ftored  arfenals  and  armories^ 
goodly  races  of  horfe,  chariots  of  war,  ele- 
phants, ordnance,  artillery,  and  the  like;  all 
this  is  but  a  flieep  in  a  lion's  ikin,  except  the 
breed  and  difpolfition  of  the  people  be  ftout  and 
warlike.  Nay,  number  'itlclf )  in  armies  im- 
porteth  not  much,  where  the  people  is  of  weak 
courage;  for,  as  Virgil  faith,  '•  It  never  trou- 
"  bles  a  wolf  how  many  the  fheep  be."  The 
army  of  the  Perfians,  in  the  plains  of  Arbela 
was  fuch  a  vaft  fea  of  people  as  it  did  fome- 
what  aftonifli  the  commanders  in  Alexander's 
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army,  who  came  to  him  therefore,  and  wiflied 
him  to  fet  upon  them  by  night;  but  he  an- 
fwered,  he  would  not  pilfer  the  viftoryj  and 
the  defeat  was  eafy.  A\'hen  Tigranes  the 
Armenian,  being  encamped  upon  a  hill  with 
four  hundred  thoufand  men,  difcovered  the 
army  of  the  Romans,  being  not  above  fourteen 
thoufand  marching  towards  him,  he  made  him- 
felf  merry  with  it,  and  faid,  "  Yonder  men  are 
*'  too  many  for  an  ambalTage,  and  too  few  for 
*' a  fight:"  but  before  the  fun  fet  he  found 
them  enow  to  give  him  the  chafe  with  infinite 
(laughter.  Many  are  the  examples  of  the  great 
odds  between  number  and  courage:  fo  that  a 
man  may  truly  make  a  judgment,  that  the 
principal  point  of  greatnefs  in  any  ftate,  is  to 
have  a  race  of  military  men.  Neither  is  money 
the  finews  of  war,  (as  it  is  trivially  faid,) 
where  the  finews  of  men's  arms  in  bafe  and 
effeminate  people  are  failing;  for  Solon  faid 
well  to  Croefus,  (when  in  oftentation  he  (hew- 
ed him  his  gold,)  "  Sir,  if  any  other  come 
"  that  hath  better  iron  than  you,  he  will  be 
*'  mafter  of  all  this  gold."  Therefore  let  any 
prince  or  ftate  think  foberly  of  his  forces,  ex- 
cept his  militia   of  natives  be  of  good  and 
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valiant  foldlersj  and  let  princes,  on  the  other 
fide,  tliat  have  lubjeds  of  maitial  dilpoiition, 
know  their  own  ftrength,  unlefs  they  be  other- 
wife  wanting  unto  themfelves.  As  for  mer- 
cenary forces,  (wiiich  is  the  help  in  this  cafe,) 
all  examples  fliew  that,  whatfoever  eftate  or 
prince  doth  refl  upon  them,  he  may  fpread  his 
feathers  for  a  time,  but  he  will  mew  them  foon 
after. 

The  blcfTing  of  Judah  and  Illachar  will 
never  meet;  that  the  fame  people  or  nation 
ihould  be  both  the  lion's  whelp,  and  the  afs 
between  burdens:  neither  will  it  be,  that  a 
people  overlaid  with  taxes  fhould  ever  become 
valiant  and  martial.  It  is  true  that  taxes, 
levied  by  confent  of  the  eftate,  do  abate  men's 
courage  lefs;  as  it  hath  been  feen  notably  in 
the  exercifes  of  the  Low  Countries j  and.  in 
fome  degree,  in  the  fubfidies  of  England :  for 
you  muft  note  that  we  fpeak  now  of  the 
heart,  and  not  of  the  purfe  3  fo  that,  although 
the  fame  tribute  and  tax,  laid  by  confent  or 
by  impofing,  be  all  one  to  the  purfe,  yet  it 
works  diverfely  upon  the  courage.  So  that 
you  may  conclude,  that  no  people  overcharge4 
with  tribute  is  fit  for  empire. 
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Let  ftates  that  aim  at  greatnefs  take  heed 
how  their  nobility  and  gentlemen  do  multiply 
too  fall 5  for  that  maketh  the  common  fubject 
grow  to  be  a  peafant  and  bafe  fwain,  driven 
out  of  heart,  and,  in  eftgSt,  but  a  gentleman's 
labourer.  Even  as  you  may  fee  in  coppice 
woodsj  if  you  leave  your  iladdles  too  thick, 
you  dial)  never  have  clean  underwood,  but 
Ihrubs  and  hulhes.  So  in  countries,  if  the 
gentlemen  be  too  many,  the  commons  will  be 
bafej  and  you  will  bring  it  to  that,  that  not 
the  hundred  poll  will  be  tit  for  an  helmet; 
efpeeially  as  to  the  infantry,  which  is  the 
nerve  of  an  army:  and  fo  there  will  be  great 
population  and  little  ftrength.  This  which  I 
fpeak  of  hath  been  no  where  better  feen  than 
by  comparing  of  England  and  France;  whereof 
England,  though  far  lefs  in  territory  and  popu- 
lation, hath  been,  (neverthelefs,)  an  over- 
match ;  in  regard  the  middle  people  of  Eng- 
land make  good  foldiers,  which  the  peafants 
of  France  do  not:  and  herein  the  device  of 
king  Henry  the  feventh,  (whereof  I  have 
fpoken  largely  in  the  hillory  of  his  life,)  was 
profound  and  admirable;  in  making  farms  and 
houfes  of  hulbandry  of  a  ftandard;    that  is, 
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niaintained  with  fuch  a  proportion  of  land  unto 
them  as  may  breed  a  fubjed  to  live  in  conve- 
nient plenty,  and  no  lervile  condition}  and  to 
keep  the  plough  in  the  hands  of  the  owners, 
and  not  mere  hirelings:  and  thus  indeed  you 
Ihall  attain  to  Virgils  charader  which  he  gives 
to  ancient  Italy: 

<*  Terra  potens  armis  atque  ubere  glebae." 

Neither  is  that  Itate,  (which,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  is  almolt  peculiar  lc>  England,  and  hardly 
to  be  found  any  where  elfe,  except  it  be  per- 
haps in  Poland,,  to  be  paifed  over;  I  mean 
the  Itate  of  free  fervants  and  attendants  upon 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which  are  no  ways 
inferior  unto  the  yeomanry  for  arms;  and 
therefore,  out  of  all  queftion,  the  fplendour  and 
magnificence,  and  great  retinues,  and  hofpi- 
tality  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  received  into 
cullom,  do  much  conduce  unto  martial  great- 
nefs:  whereas,  contrariwife,  the  clofe  and  re- 
ferved  living  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
caufeth  a  penury  of  military  forces. 

By  all  means  it  is  to  be  procured,  that  the 
trunk  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  tree  of  monarchy 
be  great  enough  to  bear  the  branches  and  the 
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boughs  3  that  is,  that  the  natural  fiibje6ts  of 
the  crown  or  flnte  bear  a  fufficient  proportion 
to  the  ftranger  lubjetts  that  they  govern j 
therefore  all  Itates  that  are  liberal  of  natura- 
lization towards  ftrangers  are  fit  for  empire: 
for  to  think  that  an  handful  of  people  can,  with 
the  greateft  courage  and  policy  in  t^c  world, 
embrace  too  large  extent  of  dominion,  it  may 
hold  for  a  time,  but  it  will  fail  fuddenly.  1  he 
Spartans  were  a  nice  people  in  point  of  natu- 
ralization j  whereby,  while  they  kept  their 
compafs,  they  Itood  firm ;  but  when  they  did 
fpread,  and  their  boughs  were  become  too 
great  for  their  ftem,  they  became  a  windfall 
upon  the  fudden.  Never  any  ftate  was,  in 
this  point,  fo  open  to  receive  ftrangers  into 
their  body  as  were  the  Romans  j  therefore  it 
forted  with  them  accordingly,  for  they  grew 
to  the  greateft  monarchy.  Their  manner  was 
to  grant  naturalization,  (which  they  called, 
"jus  civitatis  ")  and  to  grant  it  in  the  higheft 
degree,  that  is,  not  only  "  jus  commercii,  jus 
"  connubii,  jus  ha^reditatisj"  but  alfo,  "jus 
"  fuftragii,  and  jus  honorumf  and  this  not  to 
fingular  perfons  alone,  but  likewife  to  whole 
families^  yea,  to  cities,  and  fometimes  to  na- 
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tions.  Add  to  this,  their  cuftom  of  plantation 
of  colonies,  whereby  the  Roman  plant  was 
removed  into  the  foil  of  other  nations;  and, 
putting  both  conftitutions  together,  you  will 
fay,  that  it  was  not  the  Romans  that  fpread 
upon  the  world,  but  it  was  the  world  that 
fpread  upon  the  Romans j  and  that  was  the 
fure  way  of  greatnefs.  I  have  marvelled 
fometimes  at  Spain,  how  they  clafp  and  con- 
tain fo  large  dominions  with  fo  few  natural 
Spaniards:  but  fure  the  whole  compafs  of 
Spain  is  a  very  great  body  of  a  tree,  far  above 
Rome  and  Sparta  at  the  iirll;  and,  befides, 
though  they  have  not  had  that  ufage  to  natu- 
ralize liberally,  yet  they  have  that  which  is 
next  to  it;  that  is,  to  employ,  almoft  indilfer- 
ently,  all  nations  in  their  militia  of  ordinary 
foldiers;  yea,  and  fometimes  in  their  higheft 
commands  :  nay,  it  feemeth  at  this  inftant,  they 
are  fenfible  of  this  want  of  natives;  as  by  the 
pragmatical  fandion,  now  publilhed,  appear- 
eth. 

It  is  certain,  that  fedentary  and  within-door 
arts,  and  delicate  manufa6tures,  (that  require 
rather  the  linger  than  the  arm,)  have  in  their 
nature  a  contrariety  to  a  military  difpolition; 
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and  generally  all  warlike  people  are  a  little 
idle,  and  love  danger  better  than  travail;  nei- 
ther muft  they  be  too  ranch  broken  of  it,  if 
they  ihall  be  prelerved  in  vigour:  therefore  it 
was  great  advantage  in  the  ancient  ftates  of 
Sparta,  Athens,  Rome,  and  others,  that  they 
had  the  ufe  of  llaves,  which  commonly  did  rid 
thofe  manufaduresj  but  that  is  aboliilied,  in 
greateft  part,  by  the  chriltian  law.  That  which 
Cometh  nearelt  to  it  is,  to  leave  thofe  arts 
chiefly  to  Ikangers,  (which  for  that  purpofe 
are  the  more  eafily  to  be  received,)  and  to 
contain  the  principal  bulk  of  the  vulgar  na- 
tives within  thofe  three  kinds,  tillers  of  the 
ground,  free  fervants,  and  handicraftfmen  of 
llrong  and  manly  art^;  as  fmiths,  mafons, 
carpenters,  &:c.  not  reckoning  profelTed  fol- 
diers. 

But,  above  all,  for  empire  and  greatnefs  it 
importeth  moft,  that  a  nation  do  profefs  arms 
as  their  principal  honour,  liudy,  and  occupa- 
tion ;  for  the  things  which  we  formerly  have 
fpoken  of  are  but  habilitations  towards  anns ; 
and  what  is  habilitation  without  intention  and 
aft?  Romulus,  after  his  death,  (as  they  report 
or  feign,)  fent  a  prelent  to  the  Romans,  that 
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above  all  they  iliould  intend  arms,  and  then 
they  fhould  prove  the  grcateft  empire  of  the 
world.  The  fabric  of  the  ttate  of  Sparta  was 
wholly,  (though  not  wifely,)  framed  and  com- 
pofed  to  that  fcope  and  end;  the  Perfians 
and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a  flafli  3  the 
Gauls,  Germans,  Goths,  Saxons,  Normans,  and 
others  had  it  for  a  time ;  the  Turks  have  it 
at  this  day,  though  in  great  declination.  Of 
Chriftian  Europe  they  that  have  it  are,  in 
efFe6t,  only  the  Spaniards :  but  it  is  fo  plain, 
that  every  man  profiteth  in  that  he  moft  in- 
tendeth,  that  it  needeth  not  to  be  ftood  upon: 
it  is  enough  to  point  at  it 5  that  no  nation 
which  doth  not  diredly  profefs  arms,  may 
look  to  have  greatnefs  fall  into  their  mouths: 
and,  on  the  other  fide,  it  is  a  moft  certain 
oracle  of  time,  that  thofe  ftates  that  continue 
long  in  that  profeffion,  (as  the  Romans  and 
Turks  principally  have  done,)  do  wonders; 
and  thofe  that  have  profefled  arms  but  for  an 
age  have,  notwithftanding,  commonly  attain- 
ed that  greatnefs  in  that  age  which  maintained 
them  long  after,  when  their  profeffion  and  ex- 
ercife  of  arms  hath  grown  to  decay. 

Incident  to  this  point  is  for  a  ftate  to  have 
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thofe  laws  or  cuftoms  which  may  reach  forth 
unto  them  jaft  occafions,  (as  may  be  pretend- 
ed,) of  war  J  for  there  is  that  jullice  imprinted 
in  the  nature  of  men,  that  they  enter  not  upon 
wars,  (whereof  fo  many  calamities  do  enfue,) 
but  upon  fome,  at  the  lead  fpecious,  grounds 
and  quarrels.  The  Turk  hath  at  hand,  for 
caufe  of  war,  the  propagation  of  his  law  or 
fe(5t,  a  quarrel  that  he  may  always  command. 
The  Romans,  though  they  efteemed  the  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  their  empire  to  be  great 
honour  to  their  generals  w^hen  it  was  done, 
yet  they  never  refted  upon  that  alone  to  begin 
a  war:  firit,  therefore,  let  nations  that  pretend 
to  greatnefs  have  this,  that  they  be  fenlible  of 
wrongs,  either  upon  borderers,  merchants,  or 
politic  miniftersj  and  that  they  lit  not  too  long 
upon  a  provocation:  fecondly,  let  them  be 
preffed  and  ready  to  give  aids  and  fuccours  to 
their  confederates;  as  it  ever  was  with  the 
Romans;  infomuch,  as  if  the  confederates  had 
leagues  defenfive  with  divers  other  ftates,  and 
upon  invafion  olfered  did  implore  their  aids 
feverally,  yet  the  Romans  would  ever  be  the 
foremoft,  and  leave  it  to  none  other  to  have 
the  honour.      As  for  the  wars,  which  were 
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anciently  made  on  the  behalf  of  a  kind  of 
party,  or  tacite  conformity  of  ertate,  I  do 
not  fee  how  they  may  be  well  juftified:  as 
when  the  Romans  made  a  war  for  the  liberty 
of  Grapciaj  or,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians  made  wars  to  fet  up  or  pull  down 
democracies  and  oligarchies^  or,  when  wars 
were  made  by  foreigners  under  the  pretence  of 
juftice  or  protedion,  to  deliver  the  fubjeds  of 
others  from  tyranny  and  opprelfion,  and  the 
like.  Let  it  fuffice,  tliat  no  cftate  expe6t  to 
be  great  that  is  not  awake  upon  any  juft  oc- 
cafion  of  arming. 

No  body  can  be  healthful  without  exercife, 
neither  natural  body  nor  politic:  and,  cer- 
tainly, to  a  kingdom  or  eftate  a  juft  and  ho- 
nourable war  is  the  ti-ue  exercife.  A  civil 
war,  indeed,  is  like  the  heat  of  a  fever  j  but 
a  foreign  war  is  like  the  heat  of  exercife,  and 
ferveth  to  keep  the  body  in  health;  for  in  a 
flothful  peace  both  courages  will  effeminate, 
and  manners  corrupt :  but  howfoever  it  be  for 
happinef<5,  without  all  queftion  for  greatnefs, 
it  maketh  to  be  ftill  for  the  moft  part  in  armsj 
and  the  ftrength  of  a  veteran  army,  (though 
it  be  a  chargeable  bulinefs,)  always  on  foot,  is 
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that  which  commonly  giveth  the  law;  or,  at 
leaft,  the  reputation  amongfl  all  neighbour 
ftates,  as  may  well  be  feen  in  Spain  j  which 
hath  had,  in  one  part  or  other,  a  veteran  army 
almoft  continually,  now  by  the  Ipace  of  (ix- 
fcore  years. 

To  be  maltpr  of  the  fea  is  an  abridgment 
of  a  monarchy.  Cicero,  writing  to  Atticus  of 
Pompey  his  preparation  againft  Caefar,  faith, 
*'  Confilium  Pompeii  plane  Themiilocleum  eft; 
'*  putat  enim,  qui  mari  potitur,  eum  rerum 
"  potiri :"  and,  without  doubt,  Pompey  had 
tired  out  Ca^far,  if  upon  vain  confidence  he 
had  not  left  that  way.  We  fee  the  great 
effeds  of  battles  by  fea:  the  battle  of  A6tium 
decided  the  empire  of  the  world;  the  battle  of 
Lepanto  arretted  the  grcatnefs  of  the  Turk. 
There  be  many  examples  where  fea  fights  have 
been  final  to  the  war;  but  this  is  when  princes 
or  ftates  have  fet  up  their  reft  upon  the  bat- 
tles: but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  that 
commands  the  fea  is  at  great  hberty,  and  may 
take  as  much  and  as  little  of  the  war  as  he 
will;  whereas  thofe  that  be  ftrongeft  by  land 
are  many  times,  neverthelefs,  in  great  ftraits. 
Surely,    at  this  day,  with  us  of  Europe  the 
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vantage  of  ftrength  at  fea,  (which  Is  one  of 
the  principal  dowries  of  this  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,)  is  great j  both  becaufe  moll 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not  merely 
inland,  but  girt  with  the  fea  moft  part  of 
their  compafsj  and  becaufe  the  wealth  of  both 
Indies  feems  in  great  part  but  an  acceflary  to 
the  command  of  the  feas. 

Tiie  wars  of  latter  ages  feem  to  be  made  in 
the  dark  in  refpe6t  of  the  glory  and  honour 
which  refleded  upon  men  from  the  wars  in 
ancient  time.  There  be  now,  for  martial  en- 
couragement, fome  degrees  and  orders  of  chi- 
valry, which,  neverthelefs,  are  conferred  pro- 
mifcuoufly  upon  foldiers  and  no  foldiers,  and 
fome  remembrance  perhaps  upon  the  efcut- 
cheon,  and  fome  hofpitals  for  maimed  foldiers, 
and  fuch  like  things :  but  in  ancient  rimes  tlie 
trophies  ereded  upon  the  place  of  the  vi6l:oryj 
the  funeral  laudatives  and  monuments  for  thofe 
that  died  in  the  wars;  the  crowns  and  garlands 
perfonal ;  the  ftyle  of  emperor,  which  the  great 
kings  of  the  world  after  borrowed  j  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  generals  upon  their  return;  the 
great  donatives  and  largeiles  upon  the  difband- 
ing  of  the  armies^  were  things  able  to  enflame 
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all  men's  courages  j  but  above  all,  that  of  the 
triumph  amongll  the  Romans  was  not  pageants 
or  gaudery,  but  one  of  the  wifefl  and  nobleft 
inltitutions  that  ever  was;  for  it  contained 
three  things,  honour  to  the  general;  riches  to 
the  treafury  out  of  the  fpoils;  and  donatives 
to  the  army:  but  that  honour,  perhaps,  were 
not  fit  for  monarchies;  except  it  be  in  the 
perfon  of  the  monarch  himfelf,  or  his  fons; 
as  it  came  to  pafs  in  the  times  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  who  did  impropriate  the  actual  tri- 
umphs to  themfelves  and  their  fons  for  fuch 
wars  as  they  did  achieve  in  perfon;  and  left 
only  for  wars  achieved  by  fubjcds  fome  tri- 
umphal garments  and  enligns  to  the  ge- 
neral. 

To  conclude:  no  man  can  by  care  taking, 
(as  the  fcripture  faith,)  *'  add  a  cubit  to  his 
"  ftature,"  in  this  little  model  of  a  man's  body; 
but  in  the  great  frame  of  kingdoms  and  com- 
monwealths it  is  in  the  power  of  princes  or 
eftates  to  add  amplitude  and  greatnefs  to  their 
kingdoms;  for  by  introducing  fuch  ordinances, 
conftitutions,  and  cuftoms,  as  we  have  now 
touched,  they  may  fow  greatnefs  to  their  pof- 
terity  and  fucceflion :    but   thefe   things  are 
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commonly  not  obferved,  but  left  to  take  their 
chance. 


OF    REGIMEX    OF    HEALTH. 

There  is  a  v.il'dom  in  this  beyond  the  rules  of 
phylic:  a  man's  own  obfervation  what  he 
finds  good  of,  and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is 
the  bell  phyfic  to  preferve  healthy  but  it  is  a 
fafer  conclufion  to  fay,  "  This  agreeth  not  well 
'*  with  me,  therefore  I  will  not  continue  it;" 
than  this,  **  I  find  no  offence  of  this,  therefore 
"  I  may  ufe  it :"  for  firength  of  nature  in  youth 
paffeth  over  many  exceffes  which  are  owing  a 
man  till  his  age.  Difcern  of  the  coming  on 
of  years,  and  think  not  to  do  the  fame  things 
ftill;  for  age  will  not  be  defied.  Beware  of 
fudden  change  in  any  great  point  of  diet, 
and  if  neceffity  enforce  it,  fit  the  refi:  to  it; 
for  it  is  a  fecret  both  in  nature  and  ftate,  that 
it  is  fafer  to  change  many  things  than  one. 
Examine  thy  cuftoms  of  diet,  fleep,  exercife, 
apparel,  and  the  like;  and  try  in  any, thing 
thou  fhalt  judge  hurtful,  to  difcontinue  it  by 
little  and  little;  but  lb,  as  if  thou  dolt  find 
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any  inconvenience  by  the  change,  thou  come 
back  to  it  again;  for  it  is  hard  to  dillinguifli 
that,  which  is  generally  held  good  and  whole- 
fome,  from  that,  which  is  good  particularly, 
and  fit  for  thine  own  body.  To  be  free- 
minded  and  cheerfully  difpofed  at  hours  of 
meat,  and  of  lleep,  and  of  exercife  is  one  of 
the  beft  precepts  of  long  lading.  As  for  the 
paflions  and  ftudies  of  the  mind,  avoid  envy, 
anxious  fears,  anger  fretting  inwards,  fubtile 
and  knotty  inquifitions,  joys  and  exhilarations 
in  excefs,  fadnefs  not  communicated.  Enter- 
tain hopes,  mirth  rather  than  joy,  variety  of 
delights,  rather  than  furfeit  of  them;  wonder 
and  admiration,  and  therefore  noveltiesj  ftudies 
that  hll  the  mind  with  fplendid  and  illuftrious 
objeds,  as  hiftories,  fables,  and  contemplations 
of  nature.  If  you  fly  phyfic  in  health  alto- 
o-ether,  it  will  be  too  llrange  for  your  body 
when  you  Ihall  need  it;  if  you  make  it  too 
familiar,  it  will  work  no  extraordinary  etfed 
when  ficknefs  cometh.  I  commend  rather 
fome  diet  for  certain  feaibns.  than  frequent 
ufe  of  phyfic,  except  it  be  grown  into  a  cuf- 
tom ;  for  thofe  diets  alter  the  body  more,  and 
trouble  it  lefs.     Defpife  no  new  accident  in 
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your  body,  but  a(k  opinion  of  it.  In  ficknels, 
refpe<5t  health  principally;  and  in  health,  ac- 
tion :  tor  thole  that  put  their  bodies  to  endure 
in  health,  may  in  moll  licknelTes  whtch  are 
not  very  iharp,  be  cured  only  with  diet  and 
tendering.  Celius  could  never  have  fpoken 
it  as  a  phylician,  had  he  not  been  a  wile  man 
withal,  when  he  giveth  it  for  one  of  the  great 
precepts  of  health  and  lalling,  that  a  man  do 
vary  and  interchange  contraries;  but  with  an 
inclination  to  the  more  benign  extreme:  ufc 
falling  and  full  eating,  but  rather  full  eating; 
watching  and  llecp,  but  rather  fleep  3  fitting 
and  exercife,  but  rather  excrcife,  and  the  like: 
fo  (ball  nature  be  cherifhed,  and  yet  taught 
mafteries.  Phyficians  are  fome  of  them  fo 
pleafing  and  conformable  to  the  humour  of  the 
patient,  as  they  prefs  not  the  true  cure  of  the 
difeafe;  and  fome  other  are  fo  regular  in  pro- 
ceeding according  to  art  for  the  difeafe,  as  they 
refpeft  not  fnfficiently  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  Take  one  of  a  middle  temper;  or, 
if  it  may  not  be  found  in  one  man,  combine 
two  of  either  fort;  and  forget  not  to  call  as 
well  the  bed  acquainted  with  your  body,  as 
the  beft  reputed  of  for  his  faculty. 
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OF    SUSPICION. 

Suspicions  amongft  thoughts  are  like  batb 
amongft  birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight: 
certainly  they  are  to  be  repreffed,  or,  at  the 
leaft,  well  guarded  j  for  they  cloud  the  mind, 
they  lofe  friends,  and  they  check  with  bufinefs, 
whereby  bufniefs  cannot  go  on  currently  and 
conftantly:  they  difuofe  kings  to  tyranny,  huf- 
bands  to  jealoufy,  wile  men  to  irrefolution  and 
melancholy :  they  are  defers,  not  in  the  heart 
but  in  the  brain  j  for  they  take  place  in  the 
ftouteft  natures;  as  in  the  example  of  Henry 
the  feventh  of  England  3  there  was  not  a  more 
fufpicious  man  nor  a  more  ftout:  and  in  fuch 
a  compofition  they  do  fmall  hurtj  for  com- 
monly they  are  not  admitted  but  with  exami- 
nation, whether  they  be  likely  or  no?  but  in 
fearful  natures  they  gain  ground  too  fait. 
There  is  nothing  makes  a  man  lufpe6t  much, 
more  than  to  know  little  5  and,  therefore,  men 
fhould  remedy  fufpicion  by  procuring  to  know 
more,  and  not  to  keep  their  fulpicions  in  fmo- 
ther.     What  w^ould  men  have?   do  they  think 
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thofe  they  employ  and  deal  with  are  faints? 
do  they  not  think  they  will  have  their  own 
ends,  and  be  truer  to  themfelves  than  to  them  ? 
therefore  there  is  no  better  way  to  moderate 
fufpicions,  than  to  account  upon  fuch  fufpi- 
cious  as  true,  and  yet  to  bridle  them  as  falfe : 
for  fo  far  a  man  ought  to  make  ufe  of  fufpi- 
cions as  to  provide,  as  if  that  fliould  be  true 
that  he  fufpeds,  yet  it  may  do  him  no  hurt. 
Sufpicions  that  the  mind  of  itfelf  gathers  are 
but  buzzes 3  but  fufpicions  that  are  artificially 
nourilhed,  and  put  into  men's  heads  by  the 
tales  and  whifperings  of  others,  have  flings. 
Certainly,  the  beft  mean  to  clear  the  way  in 
this  fame  wood  of  fufpicions,  is  frankly  to  com- 
municate them  with  the  party  that  he  fufpeds^ 
for  thereby  he  fhall  be  fure  to  know  more  of 
the  truth  of  them  than  he  did  before  j  and 
withal  fhall  make  that  party  more  circum- 
fpe6t  not  to  give  farther  caufe  of  fufpicion: 
but  this  would  not  be  done  to  men  of  bafe 
natures  5  for  they,  if  they  find  themfelves  once 
fufpedted,  will  never  be  true.  The  Italian 
fays,  "  Sofpetto  licentia  fede^"  as  if  fufpicion 
did  give  a  paliport  to  faith;  but  it  ought  rather 
to  kindle  it  to  difcharge  itfelf. 
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OF     DISCOURSE. 

Some  in  their  diicoui-fe  defire  rather  commen- 
dation of  wit,  in  being  able  to  hold  all  argu- 
ments, than  of  judgment,  in  difcerning  what 
is  true 3  as  if  it  were  a  praife  to  know  what 
might  be  faid,  and  not  what  ihould  be  thought. 
Some  have  certain  common  places  and  themes, 
wherein  they  are  good,  and  want  variety; 
which  kind  of  poverty  is  for  the  moft  part 
tedious,  and,  when  it  is  once  perceived,  ridi- 
culous. The  honourablefl  part  of  talk  is  to 
give  the  occalion;  and  again  to  moderate  and 
pafs  to  fomewhat  elfe,  for  then  a  man  leads 
the  dance.  It  is  good  in  difcourfe,  and  fpeech 
of  converfation,  to  vary  and  intermingle  fpeech 
of  the  prefent  occafion  with  arguments,  tales 
with  reafons,  alk.ing  of  queftions  with  telling 
of  opinions,  and  jeft  with  earneftj  for  it  is  a 
dull  thing  to  tire,  and,  as  we  fay  now,  to  jade 
any  thing  too  far.  As  for  jeft,  there  be  cer- 
tain things  which  ought  to  be  privileged  from 
it}  namely,  religion,  matters  of  ftate,  great 
perfons,   any  man's  prefent  bufinefs    of  im- 
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portance,  and  any  cafe  that  deferveth  pity;  yet 
there  be  fomc  that  think  their  wits  have  been 
afleep,  except  they  dart  out  fomewhat  that  is 
piquant,  and  to  the  quick:  that  is  a  vein 
which  would  be  bridled; 

**  Parce  puer  ftimulis,  et  fortius  utere  loris." 

And,  generally,  men  ought  to  find  the  diifer- 
cnce  between  faltnefs  and  bitternefs.  Cer- 
tainly, he  that  hath  a  fatirical  vein,  as  he 
maketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  fo  he  had 
need  be  afraid  of  other's  memory.  He  that 
queitioneth  much  fliall  learn  much,  and  con- 
tent much;  but  efpecially  if  he  apply  his 
queftions  to  the  Il^ill  of  the  perfons  whom  he 
afketh;  for  he  lliall  give  them  occalion  to 
pleafe  themfelves  in  fpeaking,  and  himfelf 
fhall  continually  gather  knowledge:  but  let 
his  queftions  not  be  troublefome,  for  that  is 
fit  for  a  pofer;  and  let  him  be  fure  to  leave 
other  men  their  turns  to  fpeak :  nay,  if  there 
be  any  that  would  reign  and  take  up  all  the 
time,  let  him  find  means  to  take  them  oflf, 
and  bring  others  on;  as  muficians  ufe  to  do 
wdth  thofe  that  dance  too  long  galliards.  If 
yoii  dilfemble  fometimes  your  knowledge  of 
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that  you  are  thought  to  know,  you  fhall  be 
thought  another  time  to  know  that  you  know 
not.  Speech  of  a  man's  Telf  ought  to  be  fel- 
dom,  and  well  chofen.  I  knew  one  was  wont 
to  fay  in  fcorn,  "  He  muft  needs  be  a  wife  man, 
"  he  fpeaks  fo  much  of  liimfelf :"  and  there  is 
but  one  cafe  wherein  a  man  may  commend 
himfelf  with  good  grace,  and  that  is  in  com- 
mending virtue  in  another;  efpecially  if  it  be 
fuch  a  virtue  whereunto  himfelf  pretendeth. 
Speech  of  touch  towards  others  ihould  be 
fparingly  ufed;  for  difcourfe  ought  to  be  as 
a  field,  without  coming  home  to  any  man.  I 
knew  two  noblemen  of  the  weft  part  of  Eng- 
land, whereof  the  one  was  given  to  feoff,  but 
kept  ever  royal  cheer  in  his  houfej  the  other 
would  alk  of  thofe  that  had  been  at  the  other's 
table,  *'  Tell  truly,  was  there  never  a  flout  or 
"  dry  blow  given  ?"  to  which  the  gueft  would 
anfwcr,  "  Such  and  luch  a  thing  pafled; "  the 
lord  would  fay,  **  I  thought  he  would  mar  a 
"  good  dinner."  Difcretion  of  fpeech  is  more 
than  eloquence;  and  to  fpiak  agreeably  to 
him  with  whom  we  deal,  is  more  than  to  Ipeak 
in  good  words,  or  in  good  order.  A  good 
continued   fpeech  without  a   good  fpeech  of 
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interlocution  fhews  llownelsj  and  a  good  reply, 
or  lecond  Ipeech,  without  a  good  fettled 
Ipeccli,  ilieweth  Hiallowncis  and  weaknefs. 
As  we  lee  in  bealts,  that  thole,  that  are  weakeft 
in  the  courle,  are  yet  nimbleft  in  the  turn;  as 
it  is  betwixt  the  greyhound  and  the  hare.  To 
ufe  too  many  circumltances  ere  one  come  to 
the  matter  is  weariibme;  to  ufe  none  at  all  is 
blunt. 


OF     PLANTATIONS. 

Plantations  are  amongft  ancient,  primitive, 
and  heroical  works.  When  the  world  was 
young  it  begat  more  children;  but  now  it  is 
old  it  begets  fewer:  for  I  may  jufily  account 
new  plantations  to  be  the  children  of  former 
kingdoms.  I  like  a  plantation  in  a  pure  foilj 
that  is,  where  people  are  not  difplanted  to  the 
end  to  plant  in  others;  for  elfe  it  is  rather  an 
extirpation  than  a  plantation.  Planting  of 
countries  is  like  planting  of  woods;  for  you 
muft  make  account  to  lofe  almoft  twenty  years 
profit,  and  expetl  your  recompenfe  in  the  end  : 
for  the  principal   thing  that  hath   been  the 
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deftru(5Uon  of  moft  plantations,  hath  been  the 
bafe  and  hafty  drawing  of  profit  in  the  firft 
years.  It  is  true,  fpeedy  profit  is  not  to  be 
negleded  as  far  as  may  ftand  with  the  good 
of  the  plantation,  but  no  farther.  It  is  a 
ihameful  and  unblelfed  thing  to  take  the  fcuni 
of  people  and  wicked  condemned  men,  to  be 
the  people  with  whom  you  plant;  and  not 
only  fo,  but  it  fpoileth  the  plantation;  for  they 
will  ever  live  like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work, 
but  be  lazy,  and  do  milchief,  and  fpend  vic- 
tuals, and  be  quickly  weary,  and  then  certify 
over  to  their  country  to  the  difcredit  of  the 
plantation.  The  people  wherewith  you  plant 
ought  to  be  gardeners,  ploughmen,  fmiths, 
carpenters,  joiners,  fifhermen,  fowlers,  with 
fome  few  apothecaries,  furgeons,  cooks,  and 
bakers.  In  a  country'  of  plantation  firli  look 
about  what  kind  of  vi6tual  the  country  yields 
of  itfelf  to  hand;  as  chefnuts,  walnuts,  pine- 
apples, olives,  dates,  plums,  cherries,  wild 
honey,  and  the  like,  and  make  ufe  of  them. 
Then  confider  what  vi6tual,  or  efculent  things 
there  are,  which  grow  fpeedily,  and  within 
the  year;  as  parfnips,  carrots,  turnips,  onions, 
raddifh,  artichokes  of  Jerufalem,  maife,  and 
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the  like :  for  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  they  afk 
too  much  labour;  but  with  peafe  and  beans 
you  may  begin;  both  becaufe  they  alk  lefs 
labour,  and  becaufe  they  ferve  for  meat,  as 
well  as  for  bread ;  and  of  rice  likewife  cometh 
a  great  increafe,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  meat. 
Above  all,  there  ought  to  be  brought  ftore  of 
bifcuit,  oatmeal,  flower,  meal,  and  the  like, 
in  the  beginning,  till  bread  may  be  had.  For 
beafts  or  birds,  take  chiefly  fuch  as  are  lealt 
fubjcft  to  dileafes,  and  multiply  faftefl:;  as 
fwine,  goats,  cocks,  hens,  turkeys,  geefe, 
houfe-doves,  and  the  like.  The  victual  in 
plantations  ought  to  be  expended  almofl:  as 
in  a  befieged  town ;  that  is,  with  certain  al- 
lowance: and  let  the  main  part  of  the  ground 
employed  to  gardens  or  corn,  be  to  a  common 
fl:ock;  and  to  be  laid  in,  and  fl:ored  up,  and 
then  delivered  out  in  proportion ;  befides  fome 
fpots  of  ground  that  any  particular  perfon  will 
manure  for  his  own  private.  Conflder,  like- 
wife,  what  commodities  the  foil  where  the 
plantation  is  doth  naturally  yield,  that  they 
may  fome  way  help  to  defray  the  charge  of 
the  plantation;  fo  it  be  not,  as  was  faid,  to 
the  untimely  prejudice  of  the  main  buflnefs; 
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as  it  hath  fared  with  tobacco  in  Virginia. 
Wood  commonly  aboundeth  but  too  muchj 
and  therefore  timber  is  fit  to  be  one.  If  there 
be  iron  oar,  and  dreams  whereupon  to  fet  the 
mills,  iron  is  a  brave  commodity  where  wood 
aboundeth.  Making  of  bay-falt,  if  the  climate 
be  proper  for  it,  would  be  put  in  experience: 
growing  filk  hkewife,  if  any  be,  is  a  likely 
commodity :  pitch  and  tar.  where  ftore  of  firs 
and  pines  are,  will  not  fail ;  fo  drugs  and  fweet 
woods,  where  they  are,  cannot  but  yield  great 
profit  J  foap  alhes  Hkewife,  and  other  things 
that  may  be  thought  of:  but  moil  not  too 
much  under  ground,  for  the  hope  of  mines  is 
very  uncertain,  and  ufeth  to  make  the  planters 
lazy  in  others.  For  government,  let  it  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  afiified  with  fome  counfelj 
and  let  them  have  commilhon  to  exercife  mar- 
tial laws  with  fome  limitation  j  and,  above  all, 
let  men  make  that  profit  of  being  in  the  wil- 
dernefs,  as  they  have  God  always,  and  his 
fervice,  before  their  eyes :  let  not  the  govern- 
ment of  the  plantation  depend  upon  too  many 
counfellors  and  undertakers  in  the  country 
that  planteth,  but  upon  a  temperate  number; 
and  let  thofe  be  rather  noblemen  and  gentle- 
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men,  than  merchants;  for  they  look  ever  to 
the  prefent  gain:  let  there  be  freedom  from 
cuftom  till  the  plantation  be  of  ftrength;  and 
not  only  freedom  from  cuftom,  but  freedom  to 
carry  their  commodities  where  they  may  make 
their  belt  of  them,  except  there  be  fome  fpecial 
caufe  of  caution.  Cram  not  in  people,  by  fend- 
ing too  fail  company  after  company;  but  ra- 
ther hearken  how  they  wafte,  and  fend  fupplies 
proportionably;  but  fo  as  the  number  may  live 
well  in  the  plantation,  and  not  by  furcharge 
be  in  penury.  It  hath  been  a  great  endanger- 
ing to  the  health  of  fome  plantations  that  they 
have  built  along  the  fea  and  rivers,  in  marifli 
and  unwholefome  grounds:  therefore,  though 
you  begin  there  to  avoid  carriage  and  other 
like  difcommodities,  yet  build  ftill  rather  up- 
wards from  the  dreams,  than  along.  It  con- 
cerneth  likewife  the  health  of  the  plantation 
that  they  have  good  flore  of  fait  with  them, 
that  they  may  uie  it  in  their  vi6tuals  when  it 
fhall  be  necelfary.  If  you  plant  where  favages 
are,  do  not  only  entertain  them  with  trifles  and 
ginglesj  but  ufe  them  juftly  and  gracioufly, 
with  fufficient  guard  neverthelefs;  and  do  not 
win  their  favour  by  helping  them  to  invade 
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their  enemies^  but  for  their  defence  it  is  not 
amifs3  and  fend  oft  of  them  over  to  the  coun- 
try that  plants,  that  they  may  fee  a  better 
condition  than  their  own,  and  commend  it 
when  they  return.  When  the  plantation  grows 
to  flrength,  then  it  is  time  to  plant  with  wo- 
men as  well  as  with  men  3  that  the  plantation 
may  fpread  into  generations,  and  not  be  ever 
pierced  from  without.  It  is  the  finfullefl 
thing  in  the  world  to  forfake  or  dellitute  a 
plantation  once  in  forwardnefs^  for,  befides 
the  dilhonour,  it  is  the  guiltinefs  of  blood  of 
many  commiferable  perfons. 


OF    RICHES. 

I  CANNoa  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage 
of  virtue 3  the  Roman  word  is  better,  "  im- 
"  pedimentai"  for  as  the  baggage  is  to  an 
army,  fo  are  riches  to  virtue;  it  cannot  be 
fpared  nor  left  behind,  but  it  hindereth  the 
march  3  yea,  and  the  care  of  it  fometimes 
lofeth  or  difturbeth  the  vi6tory:  of  great 
riches  there  is  no  real  ufe,  except  it  be  in  the 
diftribution;  the  refl  is  but  conceit:  fo  faith 
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Solomon ;  "  Where  much  is,  there  are  many 
"  to  conlume  itj  and  what  hath  the  owner 
''  but  the  light  of  it  with  his  eyes?"  The  per- 
fonal  fruition  in  any  man  cannot  reach  to 
feel  great  riches:  there  is  a  cuflody  of  them j 
or  a  power  of  dole  and  donative  of  them  3  or 
a  fame  of  them;  but  no  folid  ufe  to  the  owner. 
Do  you  not  fee  what  feigned  prince?  are  fet 
upon  little  liones  and  rarities?  and  what  works 
of  olientation  are  undertaken,  becaufe  there 
miglit  feem  to  be  fome  ufe  of  great  riches? 
But  then  you  will  fay  they  may  be  of  ufe  to 
buy  men  out  of  dangers  or  troubles;  as  Solo- 
mon faith,  **  Riches  are  as  a  ftrong  hold  in 
**  the  imagination  of  the  rich  man:"  but  this 
is  excellently  exprelfed,  that  it  is  in  imagina- 
tion, and  not  always  in  fa6lj  for,  certainly, 
great  riches  have  fold  more  m.en  than  they 
have  bought  out.  Seek  not  proud  riches,  but 
fuch  as  thou  mayeft  get  juftly,  ufe  foberly, 
diftribute  cheerfully,  and  leave  contentedly; 
yet  have  no  abftra6t  or  friarly  contempt  of 
them;  but  diftinguifli,  as  Cicero  laith  well  of 
Rabirius  Pofthumus,  ''  in  ftudio  rei  amplifi- 
"  candae  apparebat,  non  avaritiae  praedam,  fed 
"  inftrumentum  bonitati  quaeri."    Hearken  alfo 
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to  Solomon,  and  beware  of  hafty  gathering  of 
riches  J  "  Qui  feftinat  ad  divitias,  non  erit 
"  infons."  The  poets  feign,  that  when  Plutus, 
(which  is  riches,)  is  fent  from  Jupiter,  he 
limps,  and  goes  flowly;  but  when  he  is  fent 
from  Pluto,  he  runs,  and  is  fwift  of  foot  3 
meaning,  that  riches  gotten  by  good  means 
and  juft  labour  pace  flowly;  but  when  they 
come  by  the  death  of  others,  (as  by  the  courfe 
of  inheritance,  teftaments,  and  the  like,)  they 
come  tumbling  upon  a  man:  but  it  might  be 
applied  likewife  to  Pluto  taking  him  for  tlie 
devil  3  for  when  riches  come  from  the  devil, 
(as  by  fraud,  and  oppreffion,  and  unjufl  means,) 
they  come  upon  fpeed.  The  ways  to  enrich 
are  many,  and  mofl  of  them  foul :  parfimony 
is  one  of  the  bell,  and  yet  is  not  innocent ;  for 
it  withholdeth  men  from  works  of  liberality 
and  charity.  The  improvement  of  the  ground 
is  the  moll  natural  obtaining  of  riches;  for  it 
is  our  great  mother's  bleffing,  the  earth  3  but 
it  is  flow :  and  yet,  where  men  of  great  wealth 
do  Hoop  to  hulbandry,  it  multiplieth  riches 
exceedingly.  I  knew  a  nobleman  in  England 
that  had  the  greatell  audits  of  any  man  in  my 
time  3  a  great  grazier,  a  great  flieep  mailer,  a 
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great  timber  man,  a  great  collier,  a  great  corn 
matter,  a  great  lead  man,  and  fo  of  iron,  and 
a  number  of  the  like  points  of  hutbandr)^5  fo 
as  the  earth  feemed  a  fea  to  him  in  refpedt  of 
the  perpetual  importation.  Itwas  truly obferved 
by  one,  *'  That  himfelf  came  very  hardly  to  a 
"  little  riches,  and  very  eafily  to  great  riches;" 
for  when  a  man's  ftock  is  come  to  that,  that 
he  can  exped  the  prime  of  markets^  and  over- 
come thofe  bargains,  which  for  their  greatnefs 
are  few  men's  money,  and  be  partner  in  the 
induftries  of  young  men,  he  cannot  but  in- 
creafe  mainly.  The  gains  of  ordinary  trades 
and  vocations  are  honeft,  and  furthered  by  two 
things,  chiefly,  by  diligence,  and  by  a  good 
name  for  good  and  fair  dealing ;  but  the  gains 
of  bargains  are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature, 
when  men  fhall  wait  upon  others  neceflity; 
broke  by  fervants  and  inftruments  to  draw 
them  on ;  put  off  others  cunningly  that  would 
be  better  chapmen,  and  the  like  pradices, 
'v*^hich  are  crafty  and  naught:  as  for  the  chop- 
ping of  bargains,  when  a  man  buys  not  to  hold 
but  to  fell  over  again,  that  commonly  grind- 
eth  double,  both  upon  the  feller  and  upon  the 
buyer.      Sharings    do  greatly  enrich   if   the 
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hands  be  well  chofen  that  are  trufted.  Ufury 
is  the  certainell  means  of  gain,  though  one  of 
the  worft,  as  that  whereby  a  man  doth  eat  his 
bread,  "  in  fudore  vultus  alienij"  and  belides, 
doth  plough  upon  fundays:  but  yet  certain 
though  it  be,  it  hath  flaws^  for  that  the 
fcriveners  and  brokers  do  value  unfound  men 
to  lerve  their  own  turn.  The  fortune,  in 
being  the  firil  in  an  invention  or  in  a  privilege, 
doth  caufe  fometimes  a  wonderful  overgrowth 
in  riches  3  as  it  was  with  the  firft  fugar  man 
in  the  Canaries:  therefore,  if  a  man  can  play 
the  true  logician,  to  have  as  wel]  judgment  as 
invention,  he  may  do  great  matters,  efpecially 
if  the  times  be  lit:  he  that  refteth  upon  gains 
certain,  fhall  hardly  grow  to  great  riches;  and 
he  that  puts  all  upon  adventures,  dotli  often- 
times break  and  come  to  poverty:  it  is  good, 
therefore,  to  guard  adventures  with  certainties 
that  may  uphold  loffes.  Monopolies;  and  co- 
emption of  wares  for  refale,  where  they  are  not 
reftrained,  are  great  means  to  enrich;  efpecially 
if  the  party  have  intelligence  v/hat  things  are 
like  to  come  into  requeft,  and  fo  ftore  himfelf 
beforehand.  Riches  gotten  by  fervice,  though 
it  be  of  the  beft  rife,  yet  when  they  are  gotten 
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by  flattery,  feeding  humours,  and  other  fervilc 
conditions,  they  may  be  placed  amongft  the 
worft.  As  for  fifhing  for  teftaments  and  ex- 
ecutorfliips,  .(as  Tacitus  faith  of  Seneca,  *'  tef- 
"  taraenta  et  orbos  tanquam  indagine  capi,") 
it  is  yet  worfe,  by  how  much  men  fubmit 
themfelves  to  meaner  perfons  than  in  fervice. 
Believe  not  much  them  that  feem  to  defpife 
riches,  for  they  defpife  them  that  defpair  of 
them  3  and  none  worfe  when  they  come  to 
them.  Be  not  penny-wife 5  riches  have  wings, 
and  fometimes  they  fly  away  of  themfelves, 
foraetimes  they  mull  be  fet  flying  to  bring  in 
more.  Men  leave  their  riches  either  to  their 
kindred,  or  to  the  public 3  and  moderate  por- 
tions profper  beft  in  both.  A  great  eftate  left 
to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure  to  all  the  birds  of  prey 
round  about  to  feize  on  him,  if  he  be  not  the 
better  flabliflied  in  years  and  judgment:  like- 
wife,  glorious  gifts  and  foundations  are  like 
facrifices  without  fait;  and  but  the  painted 
fepulchres  of  alms,  which  foon  will  putrefy 
and  corrupt  inwardly :  therefore  meafure  not 
thine  advancements  by  quantity,  but  frame 
them  by  meafure :  and  defer  not  charities  till- 
death;  for,  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly. 
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he  that  doth  fo  is  rather  liberal  of  another 
man's  than  of  his  own. 


OF    PROPHECIES. 

1  MEAN  not  to  fpeak  of  divine  prophecies,  nor 
of  heathen  oracles,  nor  of  natural  predictions} 
but  only  of  prophecies  that  have  been  of  cer- 
tain memory,  and  from  hidden  caufes.  Saith 
the  Pythonilfa  to  Saul,  "  To-morrow  thou  and 
"  thy  fon  fliall  be  with  me."  Viigil  hath 
thefeTerfes  from  Homer: 

"  At  domus  iEneae  cunftis  dorainabitur  oris, 

£t  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nafcentur  ab  illis."     JEt\t\<i.  iii.  97. 

A  prophecy  as  it  feems  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Seneca  the  traoedian  hath  thefe  verfes: 


Venicnt  annis 


Saecula  feris,  quibus  oceanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellus,  Tiphyfque  novos 
Dctegat  orbes;  ncc  lit  tcrris 
Ultima  Thulc:" 

a  prophecy  of  the  difcovery  of  America.    The 
daughter  of  Polycrates  dreamed  tliat  Jujpiter 
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bathed  her  father,  and  Apollo  anointed  himj 
and  it  came  to  pafs  that  he  was  crucified  in  an 
open  place,  where  the  fun  made  his  body  run 
with  iweat,  and  the  rain  wallied  it.  Philip 
of  Macedon  dreamed  he  fealed  up  his  wife's 
bellyj  whereby  he  did  expound  it,  that  his 
wife  fhould  be  barren 3  but  Ariftander  the 
foothfayer  told  him  his  wife  was  with  child, 
becaufe  men  do  not  ufe  to  feal  velTels  that  are 
empty.  A  phantafm  that  appeared  to  M. 
Brutus  in  his  tent,  faid  to  him;  *' Philippis 
"  iterum  me  videbis."  Tiberius  faid  to  Galba, 
"  tu  quoque,  Galba,  deguftabis  imperium." 
In  Vefpafian's  time  there  went  a  prophecy 
in  the  Eaft,  that  thofe  that  fhould  come  forth 
of  Judaea,  fhould  reign  over  the  world  j  which 
though  it  may  be  was  meant  of  our  Saviour, 
yet  Tacitus  expounds  it  of  Vefpalian.  Domi- 
tian  dreamed,  the  night  before  he  was  flain, 
that  a  golden  head  was  growing  out  of  the 
nape  of  his  neck  3  and  indeed  the  fuccefiiun 
that  followed  him,  for  many  years,  made 
golden  times.  Henry  the  fixth  of  England 
faid  of  Henry  the  feventh,  when  he  was  a  lad, 
and  gave  him  water,  "  This  is  the  lad  that 
•*  fhall  enjoy  the  crown  for  which  we  flrive." 
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When  I  was  in  France,  I  heard  from  on6 
Dr.  Pena,  that  the  queen  mother,  who  was 
given  to  curious  arts,  cauled  the  king  her 
hulband's  nativity  to  be  calculated  under  a 
falfe  namcj  and  the  aftrologer  gave  a  judg- 
ment, that  he  lliould  be  killed  in  a  duel:  at 
which  the  queen  laughed,  thinking  her  huf- 
band  to  be  above  challenges  and  duels:  but 
he  was  flain  upon  a  courfe  at  tilt,  the  fplinters 
of  the  ftatf  of  Montgomery  going  in  at  his 
bevcr.  The  trivial  prophecy  which  I  heard 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  queen  Elizabeth  was 
in  the  flower  of  her  years,  was 3 

**  When  hemp  is  fpun, 

England's  done  :" 

A 

whereby  it  was  generally  conceived,  that  after 
the  princes  had  reigned  which  had  the  prin- 
cipal letters  of  that  word  hemp,  (which  \s  ere 
Henry,  Edward,  Mar)',  Philip,  and  Elizabeth,) 
England  lliould  come  to  utter  confufionj  which, 
thanks  be  to  God,  is  verified  only  in  the  change 
of  the  name 5  for  that  the  kings  ftyle  is  now 
no  more  of  England,  but  of  Britain.  There 
was  alfo  another  prophec}'  before  the  year  of 
eighty-eight,  which  I  do  not  well  underftand. 
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Between  the  b^ugh  and  the  May, 
The  black  fleet  of  Norway. 
When  that  that  is  come  and  gone, 
England  build  houfes  of  lime  and  ftone. 
For  .:fter  wars  (hall  you  have  none." 

It  was  generally  conceived  to  be  meant  of  the 
Spanilli  fleet  that  came  in  eighty-eightj  for 
tliat  the  king  of  Spains  furname,  as  they  fay, 
is  Norway.  The  prediaion  of  Regiomon- 
tanus, 

"  Ocftogefimus  o<£lavus  mirabilis  annus:" 

was  thought  likewife  accompliflied  in  the 
fending  of  that  great  fleet,  being  the  greatefl: 
in  ftrength,  though  not  in  number  of  all  that 
ever  fwara  upon  the  fea.  As  for  Cieon's 
dream,  I  think  it  was  a  jeft:  it  was,  that  he 
was  devoured  of  a  long  dragon  3  and  it  was 
expounded  of  a  maker  of  faufages,  that  trou- 
bled him  exceedingly.  There  are  numbers  of 
the  like  kind3  efpecially  if  you  include  dreams, 
and  predidions  of  aftrology:  but  I  have  fet 
down  theie  few  only  of  certain  credit,  for 
example.     My  judgment  is,  that  they  ought 
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all  to  be  defpifed,  and  ought  to  ferve  but  for 
winter  talk  by  the  fire  lide.  Though  when  I 
fay  defpifed,  I  mean  it  as  for  belief^  for  other- 
wife,  the  fpreading  or  publilliing  of  them  is  in 
no  fort  to  be  defpifed  j  for  they  have  done 
much  mifchief;  and  I  fee  many  fevere  laws 
tnade  to  fupprefs  them.  That,  that  hath  given 
them  grace  and  fome  credit,  confifieth  irt 
three  things.  Firft,  that  men  mark  Avhen  they 
hit,  and  never  mark  wlien  they  mifsj  as  they 
do,  generally,  alfo  of  dreams.  The  fecond  is, 
that  probable  conjectures,  or  obfcure  tradi- 
tions many  times  turn  themfelves  into  pro- 
phecies; while  the  nature  of  man,  which  co- 
veteth  divination,  thinks  it  no  peril  to  foretel 
that  which  indeed  they  do  but  colled:  as 
that  of  Seneca's  verfe;  for  fo  much  was  then 
fubje«5\:  to  demonilration,  that  the  globe  of  the 
earth  had  great  parts  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
■^hich  might  be  probably  conceived  not  to  be 
all  fea:  and  adding  thereto  the  tradition  in 
Plato's  Timseus,  and  his  Atlanticus,  it  might 
encourage  one  to  turn  it  to  a  predi6tion.  The 
third  and  laft,  (which  is  the  great  one,)  is  that 
almort  all  of  them,  being  infinite  in  number, 
have  been  impoftures,  and  by  idle  and  crafty 
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brains,  merely  contrived  and  feigned,  after  the 
event  paft. 


OF    AMBITION. 

Ambition  is  like  choler,  which  is  an  humour 
that  maketh  men  adive,  earnell,  full  of  ala- 
crity, and  liirring,  if  it  be  not  flopped^  but  if 
it  be  Itoppcd,  and  cannot  have  its  way,  it  be- 
conieth  aduft,  and  thereby  malign  and  ve- 
nomous: fo  ambitious  men,  if  they  find  the 
way  open  for  their  riling,  and  Hill  get  forward, 
tliey  are  rather  buly  than  dangerous  3  but  if 
they  be  checked  in  their  defires,  they  become 
fecretly  difcontent,  and  look  upon  men  and 
matters  with  an  evil  eye,  and  are  befl  pleafed 
when  things  go  backward;  which  is  the  word 
property  in  a  fervant  of  a  prince  or  Hate: 
therefore  it  is  good  for  princes,  if  they  ufe 
ambitious  men,  to  handle  it  fo,  as  they  be  ftill 
progreffive,  and  not  retrograde;  which,  be- 
caufe  it  cannot  be  without  inconvenience,  it 
is  good  not  to  ufe  fuch  natures  at  all ;  for  if 
they  rife  not  with  their  fervice  they  will  take 
order  to  make  their  fervice  fall  with  them. 
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But  fince  we  have  faid,  it  were  good  not  to  ufe 
men  of  ambitious  natures,  except  it  be  upon 
neceffity,  it  is  fit  we  fpeak  in  what  cafes  they 
are  of  neceffity.  Good  commanders  in  the 
wars  muft  be  taken,  be  they  never  fo  ambi- 
tious 3  for  the  ufe  of  their  fervice  difpenfeth 
with  the  reft  J  and  to  take  a  foldier  without 
ambition,  is  to  pull  oft'  his  fpurs.  Tliere  is 
alfo  great  ufe  of  ambitious  men  in  being 
fcreens  to  princes  in  matters  of  danger  and 
envy ;  for  no  man  will  take  that  part,  except 
he  be  like  a  feeled  dove,  that  mounts  and 
mounts,  becaufe  he  cannot  fee  about  him. 
There  is  ufe  alfo  of  ambitious  men  in  pulling 
down  the  greatnefs  of  any  fubjed  that  over- 
tops: as  Tiberius  ufed  INIacro  in  the  pulling 
down  of  Sejanus.  Since  therefore  they  mutt  be 
ufed  in  fuch  cafes,  there  refteth  to  fpeak  how 
they  are  to  be  bridled,  that  they  may  be  lefs 
dangerous :  there  is  lefs  danger  of  them  if  they 
be  of  mean  birth,  than  if  they  be  noble;  and 
if  they  be  rather  harfti  of  nature,  than  gracious 
and  popular;  and  if  they  be  rather  new  raifed, 
than  grown  cunning  and  fortified  in  their 
greatnefs.  It  is  counted  by  fome  a  weaknefs 
in  princes  to  have  favourites;  but  it  is,  of  all- 
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Others,  the  bell  remedy  againft  ambitious  great 
ones 3  for  when  the  way  of  pleafuring  and  dif- 
plealuring  lieth  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impolii- 
ble  any  other  Ihould  be  over-great.  Another 
means  to  curb  them  is  to  balance  them  by 
others  as  proud  as  they :  but  then  there  muft 
be  fome  middle  counfellors  to  keep  things 
fteady;  for  without  that  balhft  the  fliip  will 
roll  too  much.  At  the  leaft,  a  prince  may 
animate  and  inure  fome  meaner  perlbns  to  be, 
as  it  were,  fcourges  to  ambitious  men.  As  for 
the  having  of  them  obnoxious  to  ruin,  if  they 
be  of  fearful  natures,  it  may  do  well;  but  if 
ihey  be  (lout  and  daring,  it  may  precipitate 
their  defigns,  and  prove  dangerous.  As  for 
the  puUing  of  them  down,  if  the  affairs  require 
it,  and  that  it  may  not  be  done  with  fafety 
fuddenly,  the  only  way  is,  the  interchange  con- 
tinually of  favours  and  difgraces,  whereby  they 
may  not  know  what  to  expect,  and  be,  as  it 
were,  in  a  wood.  Of  ambitions,  it  is  lefs 
harmful  the  ambition  to  prevail  in  great  things, 
than  that  other  to  appear  in  ever}'  thing;  for 
that  breeds  confufion,  and  mars  bufinefs :  but 
yet  it  is  lefs  danger  to  have  an  ambitious  man 
ftirring  in  bufinefs,  than  great  in  dependences. 

2     A 
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He  that  feeketh  to  be  eminent  amongft  able 
men  hath  a  great  ta£k^  but  that  is  ever  good 
for  the  public:  but  he  that  plots  to  be  the  only 
figure  amongit  cyphers,  is  the  decay  of  a  whole 
age.  Honour  hath  three  things  in  it;  the 
vantage  ground  to  do  good;  the  approach  to 
kings  and  principal  perfons;  and  the  raifing 
of  a  man's  own  fortunes.  He  that  hath  the 
beft  of  thefe  intentions,  when  he  afpireth,  is 
an  honeft  man;  and  that  prince,  that  can  dif- 
cern  of  thefe  intentions  in  another  that  af- 
pireth, is  a  wife  prince.  Generally  let  princes 
and  ftates  chool'e  fuch  minifters  as  are  more 
fenfible  of  duty  than  of  rifing,  and  fuch  as 
love  bufinefs  rather  upon  confcience  than  upon 
bravery;  and  let  them  difcern  a  bufy  nature 
from  a  willing  mind. 


OF    MASQUES    AND    TRIUMPHS. 

These  things  are  but  toys  to  come  amongft  fuch 
ferious  obfervations ;  but  yet,  fince  princes  will 
have  fuch  things,  it  is  better  they  fliould  be 
graced  with  elegancy,  than  daubed  with  coft. 
Dancing  to  fong  is  a  thing  of  great  ftate  and 
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pleafure.  I  iinderftand  it  that  the  fong  be  in 
quire,  placed  aloft,  and  accompanied  with 
fome  broken  rauiic^  and  the  ditty  fitted  to  the 
device.  A  ding  in  long,  efpccially  in  dialogues, 
hath  an  extreme  good  grace  j  I  fay  ading,  not 
dancing;  (for  that  is  a  mean  and  vulgar  thing;) 
and  the  voices  of  the  dialogue  would  be  ftrong 
and  manly,  (a  bafe,  and  a  tenor;  no  treble,) 
and  the  ditty  high  and  tragical;  not  nice  or 
dainty.  Several  quires  placed  one  over  againft 
another,  and  taking  the  voice  by  catches  an- 
them-wife, give  great  pleafure.  Turning 
dances  into  figure  is  a  childifh  curiofity:  and 
gentrallv  let  it  be  noted,  that  thofe  things 
which  I  here  fet  down  are  fuch  as  do  naturally 
take  the  fenfe,  and  not  refpe6t  petty  wonder- 
ments. It  is  true,  the  alterations  of  fceues, 
fo  it  be  quietly  and  without  noife,  are  things 
of  great  beauty  and  pleafure ;  for  they  feed  and 
relieve  the  eye  before  it  be  full  of  the  fame 
objeft.  Let  the  fcenes  abound  with  light, 
efpecially  coloured  and  varied;  and  let  the 
mafquers,  or  any  other  that  are  to  come  down 
from  the  fcene,  have  fome  motions  upon  the 
fcene  itfelf  before  their  coming  down;  for  it 
draws  the  eye  ftrangely,  and  makes  it  with 
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great  pleafure  to  defire  to  fee  that  it  cannot 
perfectly  difcern.  Let  the  fongs  be  loud  and 
cheerful,  and  not  chirpings  or  pulings:  let 
the  mufic  likewife  be  Ibarp  and  loud,  and  well 
placed.  The  colours  that  lliew  bert  by  candle- 
light are  white,  carnation,  and  a  kind  of  fea- 
water  green;  and  ouches,  or  fpangs,  as  they 
are  of  no  great  coft,  fo  they  are  of  moft  glory. 
As  for  rich  embroidery,  it  is  loft  and  not  dif- 
cerned.  Let  the  fuits  of  the  mafqutrs  be  grace- 
ful, and  fuch  as  become  the  perfon  when  the 
vizards  are  ot^^  not  after  examples  of  known 
attires;  turks,  foldiers,  mariners,  and  the  like. 
Let  anti-mafques  not  be  long;  they  have  been 
commonly  of  fools,  fatyrs,  baboons,  wild  men, 
antics,  bealts,  fpirits,  witches,  cTthiopes,  pyg- 
mies, turquets,  nymphs,  ruftics,  cupids,  ftatues 
moving,  and  the  like.  As  for  angels,  it  is  not 
comical  enough  to  put  them  in  anti  mafques; 
and  any  thing  that  is  hideous,  as  devils,  giants, 
is,  on  the  other  fide,  as  unfit;  but  chietly,  let 
the  mufic^f  them  be  recreative,  and  with  fome 
ftrange  changes.  Some  fw  eet  odours  fuddenly 
coming  forth,  without  any  drops  falling,  are 
in  fuch  a  company,  as  there  is  fteam  and  heat, 
things    of   great    pleafure    and    refrelhment. 
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Double  mafques,  one  of  men,  another  of  ladies, 
addeth  ftate  and  variety  3  but  all  is  nothing 
except  the  room  be  kept  clear  and  neat. 

For  jufts,  and  tourneys,  and  barriers,  the 
glories  of  them  are  chiefly  in  the  chariots, 
wherein  the  challengers  make  their  entry; 
efpecially  if  they  be  drawn  with  ilrangc 
beafts;  as  lions,  bears,  camels,  and  the  like; 
or  in  the  devices  of  their  entrance,  or  in 
bravery  of  their  liveries,  or  in  the  goodly  fur- 
niture of  their  horfes  and  armour.  But  enough 
of  thefe  toys. 


OF    NATURE    IN    MEN. 

Nature  is  often  hidden,  fometimes  overcome, 
feldom  extinguifhed.  Force  maketh  nature 
more  violent  in  the  return  3  do6lrine  and  dif- 
courfe  maketh  nature  lefs  importune;  but  cuf- 
torn  only  doth  alter  and  fubdue  nature.  He 
that  feeketh  victory  over  his  nature,  let  hira 
not  fet  himfelf  too  great  nor  too  fmall  taiks; 
for  the  firft  will  make  him  dejected  by  often 
failings,  and  the  fecond  will  make  him  a  fmall 
proceeder,  though  by  often  prevailings:  and  at 
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the  firft,  let  him  pradife  with  helps,  as  fwira. 
mers  do  with  bladders  or  ruflies;  but  after  a 
time,  let  him  practiie  with  diiad vantages,  as 
dancers  do  with  thick  Ihoes^  for  it  breeds 
great  perfection  if  the  pradice  be  harder  than 
the  ule.  Where  nature  is  mighty,  and  there- 
fore the  vidory  hard,  the  degrees  had  need  be, 
firft  to  ftay  and  arrell  nature  in  time 3  like  to 
hhii  that  would  fay  over  the  four  and  twenty 
letters  when  he  was  angiy;  then  to  go  lefs  in 
quantity  J  as  if  one  fliould  in  forbearing  wine, 
come  from  drinking  healths  to  a  draught  at  a 
meal;  and  laftly,  to  difcontinue  altogether: 
but  if  a  man  have  the  fortitude  and  refolution 
to  enfranchife  himfelf  at  once,  that  is  the  bettj 

"  Optimuj  illc  animi  vindcx,  laedcnti.i  pc(f\iis 
Vincula  qui  rupit,  dedoluirquc  femel." 

Neither  is  the  ancient  rule  amifs,  to  bend  na- 
ture as  a  wand  to  a  contrary  extreme,  whereby 
to  fet  it  right;  underltanding  it  where  the  con- 
trary extreme  is  no  vice.  Let  not  a  man  force 
a  habit  upon  himfelf  with  a  perpetual  conti- 
nuance, but  with  fome  intermiflion;  for  both 
the  paufe  reinforceth  the  new  onfet;  and,  if  a 
man  that  is  not  perfect  be  ever  in  practice,  he 
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lliall  as  well  pravftile  his  errors  as  his  abilities, 
and  induce  one  habit  of  bothj  and  there  is  lyo 
means  to  help  this  but  by  lealbnable  inter- 
million:  but  let  not  a  man  truft  his  victory- 
over  his  nature  too  far;  for  nature  will  lie 
buried  a  great  time,  and  yet  revive  upon  the 
occafion  or  temptation  j  like  as  it  w^as  with 
^fop's  dami'el,  turned  from  a  cat  to  a  woman, 
who  fate  very  demurely  at  the  board's  end  till 
a  mouie  ran  before  her:  therefore  let  a  man 
either  avoid  the  occalion  altogether,  or  put 
bimfelf  often  to  it,  that  he  may  be  little  moved 
with  it.  A  mans  nature  is  bell  perceived  in 
privatenefs3  for  there  is  no  affe6lation  in  paf- 
lion ;  for  that  putteth  a  man  out  of  his  precepts, 
and  in  a  new  cafe  or  experiment,  for  there  cuf- 
tom  leaveth  him.  They  are  happy  men  whofe 
natures  fort  with  their  vocations;  otberwife 
they  may  fay,  ''  multum  incola  fuit  anima 
"  raea."  when  they  converfe  in  thofe  tilings 
they  do  not  affeft.  In  ftudies,  whatfoever  a 
man  commandeth  upon  himfelf,  let  him  fet 
hours  for  it;  but  whatfoever  is  agreeable  to 
his  nature,  let  him  take  no  care  for  any  fet 
times;  for  his  thoughts  will  fly  to  it  of  them* 
felves,   fo  as  the  fpaces  of  other  bufinefs  or 
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fiudies  will  fuffice.  A  mans  nature  runs  ei- 
ther to  herbs  or  weeds;  therefore  let  hino 
feafonably  water  the  one,  and  deftroy  the 
other. 


OF    CUSTOM    AND    EDUCATION. 

Men's  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their 
inclination;  their  dilcourfe  and  Ipeeches  ac- 
cording to  their  learning  and  infuled  opinions; 
but  their  deeds  are  after  as  they  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed:  and  therefore,  as  Machiavel  well 
noteth,  (though  in  an  evil  favoured  inftance,) 
there  is  no  trufting  to  the  force  of  nature,  nor 
to  the  bravery  of  words,  except  it  be  corrobo- 
rate by  cuftom.  His  inftance  is,  that  for  the 
achieving  of  a  defperate  confpiracy  a  man 
ihould  not  reft  upon  the  tiercenefs  of  any 
man's  nature,  or  his  refolute  undertakings; 
but  take  fuch  an  one  as  hath  had  his  hands 
formerly  in  blood:  but  Machiavel  knew  not 
of  a  friar  Clement,  nor  a  Ravillac,  nor  a 
Jaureguy,  nor  a  Baltazar  Gerard;  yet  his  rule 
holdeth  ftill,  that  nature,  nor  the  engagement 
of  words,  are  not  fo  forcible  as  cuftom.     Only 
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fuperftition  is  now  fo  well  advanced,  that  men 
of  the  firll  blood  are  as  linn  as  butchers  by 
occupation;  and  votary  refolution  is  made 
equipollent  to  cuflom,  even  in  matter  of  blood. 
In  other  things  the  predominancy  of  cuflom 
is  every  where  vilible,  infomuch  as  a  man 
would  wonder  to  hear  men  profefs,  proteft, 
engage,  give  great  words,  and  then  do  juft  as 
they  have  done  before,  as  if  they  were  dead 
images  and  engines  moved  only  by  the  wheels 
of  cuftom.  We  fee  alfo  the  reign  t)r  tyranny 
of  cuftom  what  it  is.  The  Indians,  (I  mean 
the  fe6t  of  their  wife  men,)  lay  themfelves 
quietly  upon  a  (lack  of  wood,  and  fo  facrifice 
themfelves  by  fire:  nay,  the  wives  ftrive  to 
be  burned  with  the  corpfe  of  their  hulbands. 
Tbe  lads  of  Sparta  of  ancient  time  were  wont 
to  be  fcourged  upon  the  altar  of  Diana,  with- 
out fo  much  as  queching.  T  remember,  in 
the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  time  of 
England,  an  Irifh  rebel  condemned  put  up  a 
petition  to  the  deputy  that  he  might  be  hanged 
in  a  w)'th,  and  not  in  an  halter,  becaufe  it  had 
been  fo  ufed  with  former  rebels.  There  be 
monks  in  Ruflia,  for  penance,  that  will  fit  a 
whole  night  in  a  veffel  of  water  till  they  be 
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engaged  with  hard  ice.  IMany  examples  may 
be  put  of  the  force  of  cuftom,  both  upon  mind 
and  body :  therefore,  fince  cuftom  is  the  prin- 
cipal magiftrate  of  man's  life,  let  men  by  all 
means  endeavour  to  obtain  good  cuftoms.  Cer- 
tainly, cuftom  is  moft  peife6t  when  it  begin- 
neth  in  young  years:  this  we  call  education, 
which  is,  in  effe6t,  but  an  early  cuftom.  So 
we  fee,  in  languages  the  tongue  is  more  pliant 
to  all  exprellions  and  founds,  the  joints  are 
more  fupple  to  all  feats  of  adtivity  and  motions 
in  youth,  than  afterwards  j  for  it  is  true,  the 
late  learners  cannot  fo  well  take  the  ply,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  fome  minds  that  have  not  fuftered 
themfelves  to  tix,  but  have  kept  themfelves 
open  and  prepared  to  receive  continual  amend- 
ment, which  is  exceeding  rare:  but  if  the 
force  of  cuftom,  fimple  and  feparate,  be  great, 
the  force  of  cuftom,  copulate  and  conjoined 
and  collegiate,  is  far  greater;  for  there  exam- 
ple teacheth,  company  comfortcth,  emulation 
quickeneth,  gloty  raifeth;  fo  as  in  fuch  places 
the  force  of  cuftom  is  in  its  exaltation.  Cer- 
tainly, the  great  multiplication  of  virtues  upon 
human  nature  refteth  upon  focieties  well  or- 
dained and  difciplinedj    for  commonweal tlis 
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and  good  governments  do  nourifli  virtue 
grown,  but  do  not  much  mend  the  feeds :  but 
the  mifery  is,  that  the  moll  eftedtual  means  are 
now  appHed  to  the  ends  leaft  to  be  defired. 


OF    FORTUNE. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  outward  accidents 
conduce  much  to  fortune  3  favour,  opportu- 
nity, death  of  others,  occafion  fitting  virtue : 
but  chiefly,  the  mould  of  a  man's  fortune  is  in 
his  own  hands  J  "  Faber  quifque  fortunae 
*'  fuae,"  faith  the  poet;  and  the  mod  frequent 
of  external  caufes  is,  that  the  folly  of  one 
man  is  the  fortune  of  another;  for  no  man 
profpers  fo  fuddenly  as  by  others  errors;  ^'  fer- 
'*  pens  nifi  ferpentem  comederit  non  fit  draco." 
Overt  and  apparent  virtues  bring  forth  praife; 
but  there  be  fecret  and  hidden  virtues  that 
bring  forth  fortune ;  certain  deliveries  of  a 
man's  felf  which  have  no  name.  The  Spanifh 
name,  "  difemboltura,"  partly  expreffeth  them, 
when  there  be  not  ftonds  nor  reftivenefs  in  a 
man's  nature,  but  that  the  wheels  of  his  mind 
keep  way  with  the  wheels  of  his  fortune j  for 
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fo  Livy,  (after  he  had  defcribed  Cato  Major 
in  thel'e  words,  '^  in  illo  viro,  tantum  robur 
"  corporis  et  animi  fuit,  ut  quocunque  loco 
"  natus  eiiet,  fortunam  fibi  fa6turus  vide- 
''  retur,")  falleth  upon  that  that  he  had, 
"  verlatile  ingenium:"  therefore,  if  a  man  look 
fharply  and  attentively,  he  fhall  fee  fortune; 
for  though  flie  be  blind,  yet  fhe  is  not  invili- 
ble.  The  way  of  fortune  is  like  the  milky- 
way  in  the  Ikyj  which  is  a  meeting  or  knot 
of  a  number  of  fmall  ftars,  not  feen  afunder, 
but  giving  light  together:  fo  are  there  a 
number  of  little  and  fcarce  difcerned  virtues, 
or  rather  faculties  and  cultoms,  that  make 
men  fortunate:  the  Italians  note  fome  of 
them,  fuch  as  a  man  would  little  think. 
When  they  fpeak  of  one  that  cannot  do  amifs, 
they  will  throw  in  into  his  other  conditions, 
that  he  hath  *'  Poco  di  matto^"  and,  certainly, 
there  be  not  two  more  fortunate  properties, 
than  to  have  a  little  of  the  fool,  and  not  too 
much  of  the  honeft:  therefore  extreme  lovers 
of  their  country,  or  matters  were  never  for- 
tunate: neither  can  they  be;  for  when  a  man 
placeth  his  thoughts  without  himfelf,  he  goeth 
not  his  own  way.     An  hally  fortune  maketh  - 
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an  enterprizer  and  remover3  (the  French  hath 
it  better,  "  entreprenant,"  or  ''remuant;")  but 
the  exercifed  fortune  maketh  the  able  man. 
Fortune  is  to  be  honoured  and  refpe6ted,  and 
it  be  but  for  her  daughters,  Confidence  and 
Reputation;  for  thofe  two  felicity  breedethj 
the  firll  within  a  man's  felf;  the  latter,  in 
others  towards  him.  All  wife  men,  to  decline 
the  envy  of  their  own  virtues,  ufe  to  afcribe 
them  to  Providence  and  Fortune;  for  fo  they 
may  the  better  alfume  them:  and,  befides,  it 
is  greatnefs  in  a  man  to  be  the  care  of  the 
higher  powers.  So  Caefar  faid  to  the  pilot  in 
the  tempefl,  *'  Caefarem  portas,  et  fortunam 
"  ejus."  So  Sylla  chofe  the  name  of  "  felix," 
and  not  of  "magnus:"  and  it  hath  been  noted, 
that  thofe  that  afcribe  openly  too  much  to 
their  own  wifdom  and  policy,  end  unfortunate. 
It  is  written,  that  Timotheus,  the  Athenian, 
after  he  had,  in  the  account  he  gave  to  the 
ftate  of  his  government,  often  interlaced  this 
fpeech,  "  And  in  this  fortune  had  no  part," 
never  profpered  in  any  thing  he  undertook 
afterwards.  Certainly  there  be  whofe  for- 
tunes are  like  Homer's  verfes,  that  have  a 
Hide  and  ealinefs  more  than  the  verfes  of  other 
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poets;  as  Plutarch  faith  of  Timoleoifs  fortune 
in  refpeSt  of  that  of  Agefilaus,  or  Epaminon- 
das:  and  that  this  fhould  be,  no  doubt  it  is 
much  in  a  man's  felf. 


OF    USURY. 

Many  have  made  witty  inveftives  againft 
ufury.  They  fay,  that  it  is  pity  the  devil 
fhould  have  God's  part,  which  is  the  tithe; 
that  the  ufurer  is  the  greateft  fabbath- breaker, 
becaufe  his  plough  goeth  every  funday;  that 
the  ufurer  is  the  drone  that  Virgil  fpeaketh 
of; 

"  Ignavum  fucos  pecus  a  prxfcpibus  arccnt;" 

that  the  ufurer  breaketh  the  firft  law  that  was 
made  for  mankind  after  the  fall;  which  was,  *'in 
'*  fudore  vultus  tui  comedes  panem  tuum;" 
not,  *' in  fudore  vultus  alieni;"  that  ufurers 
fhould  have  orange-tawny  bonnets,  becaufe  they 
do  judaize;  that  it  is  againft  nature  for  mo- 
ney to  beget  money,  and  the  like.  I  fay  this 
only,  that  ufury  is  a  *'  conceflum  propter  du- 
*'  ritiem  cordis:"  for  fince  there  muft  be  bor- 
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rowing  and  lending,  and  men  are  fo  hard  of 
heart  as  they  will  not  lend  freely,  ufury  muft 
be  permitted.  Some  others  have  made  fuf- 
picious  and  cunning  propofitions  of  banks, 
dilcovery  of  men's  eftates,  and  other  inven- 
tions 5  but  few  have  fpoken  of  ufury  ulefully. 
It  is  good  to  fet  before  us  the  incommodities 
and  commodities  of  ufur}-,  that  the  good  may 
be  either  weighed  out,  or  culled  out;  and 
warily  to  provide,  that,  while  we  make  forth 
to  that  which  is  better,  we  meet  not  with  that 
which  is  worfe. 

The  difcommodities  of  ufury  are,  firft,  that 
it  makes  fewer  merchants;  for  were  it  not  for 
this  lazy  trade  of  ufury,  money  would  not  lie 
flill,  but  would  in  great  part  be  employed  upon 
merchandizing 3  which  is  the  ''  vena  porta" 
of  wealth  in  a  ilate:  the  fecond,  that  it  makes 
poor  merchants;  for  as  a  farmer  cannot  huf- 
band  his  ground  fo  well  if  he  fit  at  a  great  rent, 
fo  the  merchant  cannot  drive  his  trade  fo  well 
if  he  fit  at  great  ufury:  the  third  is  incident 
to  the  other  two;  and  that  is,  the  decay  of 
cuftoms  of  kings  or  eftates,  which  ebb  or  flow 
with  merchandizing :  the  fourth,  that  it  bring- 
eth  the  treafure  of  a  realm  or  ftate  intq,  a  few 
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hands ;  for  the  ufarer  being  at  certainties,  and 
others  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  of  the  game 
moft  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box 3  and 
ever  a  flate  flouriflieth  when  wealth  is  more 
equally  fpread :  the  fifth,  that  it  beats  down 
the  price  of  land 3  for  the  employment  of  mo- 
ney is  chiefly  either  merchandizing,  or  pur- 
chaling}  and  ufury  waylays  both:  the  fixth, 
that  it  doth  dull  and  damp  all  induftries,  im- 
provements, and  new  inventions,  wherein  mo- 
ney would  be  ftirring,  if  it  were  not  for  this 
Hug:  the  laft,  that  it  is  the  canker  and  ruin  of 
many  men's  eftates,  which  in  procefs  of  time 
breeds  a  public  poverty. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  commodities  of  ufury 
are  firft,  that  howfoever  ufury  in  fome  refped 
hindercth  merchandizing,  yet  in  fome  other  it 
advanceth  itj  for  it  is  certain  that  the  greateft 
part  of  trade  is  driven  by  young  merchants 
upon  borrowing  at  intereft;  fo  as  if  the  ufurer 
either  call  in,  or  keep  back  his  money,  there 
will  enfue  prefently  a  great  (land  of  trade: 
the  fecond  is,  that,  were  it  not  for  this  eafy 
borrowing  upon  intereft,  men's  neceffities  would 
draw  upon  them  a  moft  fudden  undoing,  in 
tJiat  they  would  be  forced  to  fell  their  means, 
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(be  it  Innds  or  goods,)  far  under  footj  and  fo, 
whereas  ufury  doth  but  gnaw  upon  them,  bad 
markets  would  fwallow  them  quite  up.  As 
for  mortgaging,  or  pawning,  it  will  little  mend 
the  matter;  for  either  men  will  not  take  pains 
without  ufe;  or  if  they  do,  they  will  look  pre- 
cifely  for  the  forfeiture.  I  remember  a  cruel 
monied  man  in  the  country,  that  would  fay, 
"  The  devil  take  this  ufur}%  it  keeps  us  from 
"  forfeitures  of  mortgages  and  bonds."  The 
third  and  laft  is,  that  it  is  a  vanity  to  conceive 
that  there  would  be  ordinary  borrowing  with- 
out profit;  and  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive  the 
number  of  inconveniences  that  will  enfue  if 
borrowing  be  cramped :  therefore  to  fpeak  of 
the  abolifhing  of  ufury  is  idle;  all  ftates  have 
ever  had  it  in  one  kind  or  rate  or  other:  io  as 
that  opinion  muft  be  fent  to  Utopia. 

To  fpeak  now  of  the  reformation  and  re- 
glement  of  ufury;  how  the  dilcommodities  of 
it  may  be  bell  avoided,  and  the  commodities 
retained.  It  appears,  by  the  balance  of  com- 
modities and  difcommodities  of  ufury,  two 
things  are  to  be  reconciled;  the  one,  that  the 
tooth  of  ufury  be  grinded,  that  it  bite  not  too 
much  J  the  other,  that  there  be  left  open  a 
z  c 
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means  to  invite  monied  men  to  lend  to  the 
merchants  for  the  continuing  and  quickening 
of  trade.  This  cannot  be  done,  except  you  in- 
troduce two  feveral  forts  of  ufury,  a  lefs  and  a 
greater;  for  if  you  reduce  ufury  to  one  low 
rate,  it  will  eafe  the  common  borrower,  but 
the  merchant  will  be  to  feek  for  money:  and 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  trade  of  merchandize 
being  the  moll  lucrative,  may  bear  ufury  at  a 
great  rate;  other  contracts  not  fo. 

To  ferve  both  intentions,  the  way  would 
be  briefly  thus:  that  there  be  two  rates  of 
ufury;  the  one  free  and  general  for  all;  the 
other  under  licenfe  only  to  certain  perfons,  and 
in  certain  places  of  merchandizing.  Firll, 
therefore,  let  ufury  in  general  be  reduced  to 
five  in  the  hundred;  and  let  that  rate  be  pro- 
claimed to  be  free  and  current;  and  let  the 
date  iliut  itfelf  out  to  take  any  penalty  for  the 
fame:  this  will  preferve  borrowing  from  any 
general  ftop  or  drj'nefs;  this  will  eafe  infinite 
borrowers  in  the  country;  this  will  in  good 
part  raife  the  price  of  land,  becaufe  land  pur- 
chafed  at  fixteen  years  purchafe,  will  yield  fix 
in  the  hundred  and  fomewhat  more,  whereas 
this  rate  of  intereft  yields  but  five:    this  by 
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like  reafon  will  encourage  and  edge  induftrioiis 
and  profitable  improvements,  becaufe  many 
will  rather  venture  in  that  kind,  than  take  five 
in  the  hundred,  elpecially  having  been  uled  to 
greater  profit.  Secondly,  let  there  be  certain 
perfons  licenfed  to  lend  to  known  merchants 
upon  ulury  at  a  high  ratej  and  let  it  be  with 
the  cautions  following;  let  the  rate  be,  even 
with  the  merchant  himlelf,  Ibmewhat  more 
eafy  than  that  he  ufed  formerly  to  pay;  for  by 
that  means  all  borrowers  Ihall  have  fome  eafe 
by  this  reformation,  be  he  merchant  or  who- 
Ibever;  let  it  be  no  bank,  or  common  fiock, 
but  ever}'  man  be  mafter  of  his  own  money; 
not  that  I  altogether  diflike  banks,  but  they 
will  hardly  be  brooked  in  regard  of  certain 
fufpicions.  Let  the  flate  be  anfwered  fome 
fmall  matter  for  the  licenfe,  and  the  reft  left 
to  the  lender;  for  if  the  abatement  be  but 
fmall,  it  will  no  whit  difcourage  the  lender  j 
for  he,  for  example,  that  took  before  ten  or 
nine  in  the  hundred,  will  fooner  defcend  to 
eight  in  the  hundred,  than  give  over  his  trade 
of  ufury,  and  go  from  certain  gains  to  gains  of 
hazard.  Let  thefe  licenfed  lenders  be  in  num- 
ber indefinite,  but  reftrained  to  certain  pijp- 
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cipal  cities  and  towns  of  merchandizing;  for 
then  they  will  be  hardly  able  to  colour  other 
men's  monies  in  the  country;  fo  as  the  licenfe 
of  nine  will  not  fuck  away  the  current  rate  of 
five;  for  no  man  will  lend  his  monies  far  off, 
nor  put  them  into  unknown  hands. 

If  it  be  obje6ted  that  this  doth  in  a  fort 
authorize  ufury,  which  before  was  in  fome 
places  but  permiflive,  the  anfwer  is,  that  it  is 
better  to  mitigate  ufury  by  declaration,  than 
to  fufFcr  it  to  rage  by  connivance. 


OF    YOUTH    AND    AGE. 

A  MAN  that  is  young  in  years  may  be  old  in 
hour>,  if  he  have  loft  no  time;  but  that  hap- 
peneth  rarely.  Generally,  youth  is  like  the 
firft  cogitations,  not  fo  wife  as  the  fecond:  for 
there  is  a  youth  in  thoughts  as  well  as  in  ages; 
and  yet  the  invention  of  young  men,  is  more 
lively  than  that  of  old;  and  imaginations 
ftream  into  their  minds  better,  and,  as  it  were, 
more  divinely.  Natures,  that  have  much  heat, 
and  great  and  violent  defires  and  perturbations, 
are  not  ripe  for  action  till  they  have  palfed  the 
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meridian  of  their  years^  as  it  was  with  Julius 
Calar  and  Septimius  Severus:  of  the  latter  of 
whom  it  is  faid,  "  juventuteni  egit,  erroribus, 
**imo  turoribus  plenanij"  and  yet  he  was  the 
ableft  emperor,  almoft,  of  all  the  lift:  but  re- 
pofed  natures  may  do  well  in  youth,  as  it  is 
feen  in  Auguftus  Caefar,  Cofmus,  duke  of 
Florence,  Gafton  de  Fois,  and  others.  On  the 
other  fide,  heat  and  vivacity  in  age  is  an  ex- 
cellent compofition  for  bufinefs.  Young  men 
are  fitter  to  invent  than  to  judge;  fitter  for 
execution  than  for  counfel;  and  fitter  for  new 
projetls,  than  for  fettled  bufinefs;  for  the  ex- 
perience of  age,  in  things  that  fall  within  the 
compafs  of  it,  diredeth  them;  but,  in  new 
things,  abufeth  them.  The  errors  of  young 
men  are  the  ruin  of  bufinefs ;  but  the  errors  of 
aged  men  amount  but  to  this,  that  more 
might  have  been  done,  or  fooner.  Young  men, 
iu  the  conduct  and  manage  of  a(!^ions,  embrace 
more  than  they  can  hold;  ftir  more  than  they 
can  quiet;  fly  to  the  end,  without  confideration 
of  the  means  and  degrees;  purfue  fome  few 
principles  which  they  have  chanced  upon  ab- 
furdly;  care  not  to  innovate,  which  draws 
unknown  inconveniences j  ufe  extreme  reme- 
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dies  at  firftj  and  that,  which  doub)eth  all  er- 
rors, will  not  acknowledge  or  retrad  them, 
like  an  unready  horle,  that  will  neither  Itop 
nor  turn.  Men  of  age  objed  too  much,  con- 
sult too  long,  adventure  too  little,  repent  too 
foon,  and  leldora  drive  bulinels  home  to  the 
full  period  J  but  content  therafelves  with  a 
mediocrity  of  fuccefs.  Certainly  it  is  good 
to  compound  employments  of  both 3  for  that 
will  be  good  for  the  prefent,  becaufe  the  vir- 
tues of  either  age  may  corre6t  the  dtfects  of 
both}  and  good  for  fucccliion,  that  young  men 
may  be  learners,  while  men  in  age  are  actors; 
and,  laftly,  good  for  external  accidents,  becaufe 
authority  followeth  old  men,  and  favour  and 
popularity  youth:  but  for  the  moral  part,  per- 
haps, youth  will  have  the  preeminence,  as  age 
hath  for  the  politic.  A  certain  rabbin  upon 
the  text,  "  Your  young  men  lliall  fee  vifions, 
"  and  your  old  men  Ihall  dream  dreams, '  in- 
ferreth,  that  young  men  are  admitted  nearer  to 
God  than  old,  becaufe  vifion  is  a  clearer  reve- 
lation than  a  dream:  and,  certainly,  the  more 
a  man  drinketh  of  the  world,  the  more  it  in- 
toxicateth;  and  age  doth  profit  rather  in  the 
powers  of  underftanding,  than  in  the  virtues 
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of  the  will  and  afFeftions.  There  be  fome 
have  an  over-early  ripenefs  in  their  years, 
which  fadeth  betimes :  thefe  are,  firft,  fuch  as 
have  brittle  wits,  the  edge  whereof  is  foon 
turned  j  fuch  as  was  Hermogenes  the  rheto- 
rician, whofe  books  are  exceeding  fubtile,  who 
afterwards  waxed  Ihipid :  a  fecond  fort  is  of 
thofe  that  have  fome  natural  difpofitions,  which 
have  better  grace  in  youth  than  in  age;  fuch 
as  is  a  fluent  and  luxuriant  fpeechj  which  be- 
comes youth  well,  but  not  age^  fo  Tully  faith 
of  Hortenlius,  "  idem  manebat,  neque  idem 
"  decebat:"  the  third  is  of  fuch  as  take  too 
high  a  drain  at  the  firft;  and  are  magnani- 
mous, more  than  trad  of  years  can  uphold ;  as 
was  Scipio  Africanus,  of  whom  Livy  faith  in 
efFeft,  "  ultima  primis  cedebant." 


OF    BEAUTY. 

Virtue  is  like  a  rich  ftone,  beft  plain  fet;  and 
furely  virtue  is  beft  in  a  body  that  is  comely, 
though  not  of  delicate  features;  and  that  hath 
rather  dignity  of  prefence,  than  beauty  of 
afpe6t:    neither  is  it  almoft  feen,    that  very 
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beautiful  perfons  are  otherwile  of  great  virtue  j 
as  if  nature  were  rather  bufy  not  to  err,  than 
in  labour  to  produce  excellency;  and  there- 
fore they  prove  accomplilhed,  but  not  of  great 
fpirit;  and  ftudy  rather  behaviour  than  virtue. 
But  this  holds  not  always ;  for  Auguilus  C«xfar, 
Titus  Vefpafianus,  Philip  le  Belle  of  France, 
Edward  the  fourth  of  England,  Alcibiades  of 
Athens,  Ifmael  the  fophy  of  Perlia  were  all 
high  and  great  fpirits;  and  yet  the  moft  beau- 
tiful men  of  their  times.  In  beauty,  that  of 
favour  is  more  than  that  of  colour;  and  that 
of  decent  and  gracious  motion  more  than  that 
of  favour.  That  is  the  beft  part  of  beauty 
which  a  pi6ture  cannot  exprefs;  no,  nor  the 
iirft  fight  of  the  life.  There  is  no  excellent 
beauty  that  hath  not  fome  ftrangenefs  in  the 
proportion.  A  man  cannot  tell  whether  Apel- 
les,  or  Albert  Durer,  were  the  more  trifler; 
whereof  the  one  would  make  a  perfonage  by 
geometrical  proportions;  the  other,  by  taking 
the  beft  parts  out  of  divers  faces,  to  make  one 
excellent.  Such  perfonages,  I  think,  would 
pleafe  no  body  but  the  painter  that  made 
them:  not  but  I  think  a  painter  may  make  a 
better  face  than  ever  was;  but  he  muft  do  it 
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by  a  kind  of  felicity,  (as  a  mulician  that  raaketh 
an  excellent  air  in  mulic,)  and  not  by  rule.  A 
man  fhali  lee  faces,  that,  if  you  examir  .  theni 
part  by  part,  you  lliall  find  never  a  goodj  and 
yet  altogether  do  well.  If  it  be  true,  tliat  the 
principal  part  of  beauty  is  in  decent  motion, 
certainly  it  is  no  marvel,  though  perfons  in 
years  feem  many  times  more  amiable ;  "  pul- 
*'  chrorum  autumnus  pulcher/'  for  no  youth 
can  be  comely  but  by  pardon,  and  conlidering 
the  youth  as  to  make  up  the  comelinefs.  Beauty 
is  as  fummcr-fruits,  which  are  eafy  to  corrupt, 
and  cannot  laft;  and,  for  the  moft  part,  it 
makes  a  dilfolute  youth,  and  an  age  a  little  out 
of  countenance;  but  yet  certainly  again,  if 
it  light  well,  it  maketh  virtues  fhine,  and  vices 
blulh. 


OF    DEFORMITY. 

Deformed  perfons  are  commonly  even  with 
nature;  for  as  nature  hath  done  ill  by  them, 
fo  do  they  by  nature,  being  for  the  moft  part, 
(as  the  fcripture  faith,)  "  void  of  natural  atfec- 
"  tion;"    and  fo  they  have  their  revenge  of 
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nature.  Certainly  there  is  a  confent  between 
the  body  and  the  mind,  and  where  nature 
erreth  in  the  one,  ilie  venturcth  in  the  other  > 
"  ubi  peccat  in  uno,  periclitatur  in  altero:"  but 
becaufe  there  is  in  man  an  eleftion  touching 
the  frame  of  his  mind,  and  a  neceflity  in  tlie 
frame  of  his  body,  the  ftars  of  natural  incli- 
nation are  fometimes  obfcured  by  the  fun  of 
difcipline  and  virtue;  therefore  it  is  good  to 
confider  of  deformity,  not  as  a  fign  which  is 
more  deceivable,  but  as  a  caufe  which  feldom 
faileth  of  the  effect.  Whofoever  hath  any 
thing  fixed  in  his  perfon  that  doth  induce  con- 
tempt, hath  alfo  a  perpetual  fpur  in  himfelf 
to  refcue  and  deliver  himfelf  from  fcornj  there- 
fore all  deformed  perfons  are  extreme  boldj 
lirfl,  as  in  their  own  defence,  as  being  ex- 
pofed  to  fcorn  3  but  in  procefs  of  time  by  a 
general  habit.  Alfo  it  flirreth  in  them  induf- 
try,  and  efpecially  of  this  kind,  to  watch  and 
obferve  the  weaknefs  of  others,  that  they  may 
have  fomewhat  to  repay.  Again,  in  their  fu- 
periors,  it  quencheth  jealoufy  towards  them, 
as  perfons  that  they  think  they  may  at  plea- 
fure  defpife;  and  it  layeth  their  competitors 
and  emulators  afleep,  as  never  believing  they 
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ihould  be  in  poflibility  of  advancement  till 
they  lee  them  in  poffeilion:  fo  that  upon  the 
matter,  in  a  great  wit,  deformity  is  an  advan- 
tage to  riling.  Kings  in  ancient  times,  (and 
at  this  prefent  in  fome  countries,)  were  wont 
to  put  great  truft  in  eunuchs,  becaufe  they  that 
are  envious  towards  all,  are  more  obnoxious 
and  officious  towards  one :  but  yet  their  truft 
towards  them  hath  rather  been  as  to  good  fpials, 
and  good  whifperers,  than  good  magiftrates  and 
officers:  and  much  like  is  the  reafon  of  de- 
formed perfons.  Still  the  ground  is,  they  will, 
if  they  be  of  fpirit,  feek  to  free  themfelves 
from  fcorn  :  which  muft  be  either  by  virtue  or 
malice:  and,  therefore,  let  it  not  be  marvelled 
if  fometimes  they  prove  excellent  perfonsj  as 
was  Agelilaus,  Zanger  the  fon  of  Solyman, 
iEfop,  Gafca,  prefident  of  Peru;  and  Socrates 
may  go  likewife  amongft  them,  with  others. 
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OF    BUTLDIXG 


Houses  arc  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look 
on ;  therefore  let  ufe  be  preferred  before  uni- 
formity, except  where  both  may  be  had. 
Leave  the  goodly  fabrics  of  houfes,  for  beauty 
only,  to  the  enchanted  palaces  of  the  poets, 
who  build  them  with  fmall  coft.  He,  that 
builds  a  fair  houfe  upon  an  ill  feat,  commit- 
teth  himfelf  to  prifon:  neither  do  I  reckon  it 
an  ill  feat  only,  where  the  air  is  unwholefome, 
but  likewife  where  the  air  is  unequal;  as  you 
fliall  fee  many  fine  feats  fet  upon  a  knap  of 
ground,  environed  with  higher  hills  round 
about  it,  whereby  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  pent 
in,  and  the  wind  gathereth  as  in  troughs;  fo 
as  you  fliall  have,  and  that  fuddenly,  as  great 
diverfity  of  heat  and  cold  as  if  you  dwelt  in 
feveral  places.  Neither  is  it  ill  air  only  that 
maketh  an  ill  feat;  but  ill  ways,  ill  markets; 
and,  if  you  will  confult  with  Momus,  ill  neigh- 
bours. I  fpeak  not  of  many  more;  want  of 
water;  want  of  wood,  fhade,  and  flielter;  want 
of  fruitfulnefs,  and  mixture  of  grounds  of  fe- 
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vcral  natures;  want  of  prolpea:;  want  of  level 
grounds;  want  of  places  at  fome  near  diftance 
for  fporis  of  hunting,  hawking,  and  races;  too 
near  the  fea,  too  remote;  having  the  commo- 
dity of  navigable  rivers,  or  the  difcommodity 
of  their  overflowing;  too  far  off  from  great 
cities,  which  may  hinder  bufinefs;  or  too  near 
them,  which  lurcheth  all  provilions,  and  maketh 
every  thing  dear;  where  a  man  hath  a  great 
living  laid  together,  and  where  he  is  fcanted; 
all  which,  as  it  is  impoflible  perhaps  to  find 
together,  fo  it  is  good  to  know  them,  and 
tliink  of  them,*  that  a  man  may  take  as  many 
as  he  can;  and,  if  he  have  feveral  dwellings, 
that  he  fort  them  fo,  that  what  he  wanteth  in 
the  one,  he  may  find  in  the  other,  Lucullus 
anfwered  Pompey  well,  who,  when  he  faw  his 
ftately  galleries  and  rooms  fo  large  and  light- 
fome  in  one  of  his  houfes,  faid,  "  Surely  an 
"  excellent  place  for  fummer,  but  how  do  you 
"  in  winter?"  Lucullus  anfwered,  '*  Why  do 
«  you  not  think  me  as  wife  as  fome  fowls  are, 
*'  that  ever  change  their  abode  towards  the 
"  winter?" 

To  pafs  from  the  feat  to  the  houfe  itfelf, 
we  will  do  as  Cicero  doth  in  the  orator's  art. 
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who  writes  books  De  Oratore,  and  a  book  he 
entitles  Orator;  whereof  the  former  delivers 
the  precepts  of  the  art,  and  the  latter  the  pcr- 
fe61:ion.  We  will  therefore  defcribe  a  princely 
palace,  making  a  brief  model  thereof:  for  it  is 
ftrange  to  fee,  now  in  Europe,  fuch  huge  build- 
ings as  the  Vatican  and  Efcurial  and  fome 
others  be,  and  yet  fcarce  a  very  fair  room  in 
them. 

Firft,  therefore,  I  fay  you  cannot  have  a 
perfect  palace,  except  you  have  two  feveral 
fides 3  a  fide  for  the  banquet,  as  is  fpoken  of 
in  the  book  of  Eflher,  and  a  fide  for  tiie 
houfeholdj  the  one  for  fealls  and  triumphs,  and 
the  other  for  dwelling.  I  underiland  both 
thefe  fides  to  be  not  only  returns,  but  parts  of 
the  front  J  and  to  be  uniform  witliout,  though 
feverally  partitioned  within  j  and  to  be  on  both 
fides  of  a  great  and  ftatcly  tower  in  the  midft 
of  the  front,  that,  as  it  were,  joinetli  them 
together  on  either  hand.  I  would  have,  on  the 
fide  of  the  banquet  in  front,  one  only  goodly 
room  above  flairs,  of  fome  fort_y  foot  high  j  and 
under  it  a  room  for  a  dreffing  or  preparing 
place,  at  times  of  triumphs.  On  the  other 
fide,  which  is  the  houfehold  fide,  I  wiih  it  di- 
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Tided  at  the  tirli  into  a  hall  and  a  chapd,  (with 
a  partition  between,)  both  of  good  ftate  and 
bignefs3  and  thofe  not  to  go  all  the  length, 
but  to  have  at  the  farther  end  a  winter  and  a 
fummer  parlour,  both  fairj  and  under  thefc 
rooms  a  fair  and  large  cellar  funk  under  ground; 
and  likewife  fome  pri\-y  kitchens,  with  but- 
teries and  pantries,  and  the  like.  As  for  the. 
tower,  I  would  have  it  two  Ivories,  of  eighteen 
foot  high  apiece  above  the  two  wingsj  and 
goodly  leads  upon  the  top,  raifed  with  flatues 
interpofed^  and  the  fame  tower  to  be  divided 
into  rooms  as  fhall  be  thought  fit.  The  flairs 
likewife  to  the  upper  rooms,  let  them  be  upon 
a  fair  open  newel,  and  finely  railed  in  with 
images  of  wood  cad  into  a  brafs  colour^  and 
a  very  fair  landing  place  at  the  top.  But  this 
to  be,  if  you  do  not  point  any  of  the  lower 
rooms  for  a  dining  place  of  fervants  j  for,  other- 
wife,  you  fhall  have  the  fer\^ants  dinner  after 
your  own  j  for  the  fleam  of  it  will  come  up  as 
in  a  tunnel ;  and  fo  much  for  the  front :  only 
I  underfland  the  height  of  the  firll  ftairs  to  be 
fixteen  foot,  which  is  the  height  of  the  lower 
room. 

Beyond  this  front  is  there  to  be  a  fair  court, 
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but  three  fides  of  it  of  a  far  lower  building 
than  the  front;  and  in  all  the  four  corners  of 
that  court  fair  ftair-cafes,  caft  into  turrets  on 
the  outlide,  and  not  within  the  row  of  build- 
ings themfelves:  but  thofe  towers  are  not  to 
be  of  the  height  of  the  front,  but  rather  pro- 
portionable to  the  lower  building.  Let  the 
court  not  be  paved,  for  that  ftriketh  up  a  gre^t 
heat  in  fummer,  and  much  cold  in  winter 3  but 
only  fome  fide  alleys  with  a  crofs,  and  the 
quarters  to  graze,  being  kept  (horn,  but  not 
too  near  lliorn.  The  row  of  return  on  the 
banquet  fide,  let  it  be  all  ftately  galleries 3  in 
which  galleries  let  there  be  three,  or  five  fine 
cupolas  in  the  length  of  it,  placed  at  equal 
diftance,  and  fine  coloured  windows  of  feveral 
works:  on  the  houfchold  fide,  chambers  of 
prefence  and  ordinary  entertainments,  with 
fome  bed-chambers;  and  let  all  three  fides  be 
a  double  houfe,  without  thorough  lights  on 
the  fides,  that  you  may  have  rooms  from  the 
fun,  both  for  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Caft 
it  alfo,  that  you  may  have  rooms  both  for  fum- 
mer and  winter;  fliady  for  fummer,  and  warm 
for  winter.  You  fhall  have  Ibmetimes  fair 
houfes  fo  full  of  glafs  that  one  cannot   tell 
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where  to  become  to  be  out  of  the  fun  or  cold. 
For  embowed  windows,  I  hold  them  of  good 
ufe;  (in  cities,  indeed,  upright  do  better,  in  re- 
fped  of  the  uniformity  towards  the  ftreet;)  for 
they  be  pretty  retiring  places  for  conference; 
and,  befules,  they  keep  both  the  wind  and  fun 
off;  for  that  which  would  ftrike  almort  through 
the  room,  doth  fcarce  pafs  the  window:  but 
let  them  be  but  few,  four  in  the  court,  on  the 
fides  only. 

Bcvond  this  court,  let  there  be  an  inward 
court  of  the  fame  fquare  and  height,  which  is 
to  be  environed  with  the  garden  on  all  fides; 
and,  in  the  infide,  cloiftered  on  all  fides  upon 
decent  and  beautiful  arches  as  high  as  the  firft 
ftory:  on  the  under  ftory  towards  the  garden, 
let  it  be  turned  to  a  grotto,  or  place  of  fliade 
or  eftivation;  and  only  have  opening  and  win- 
dows towards  the  garden,  and  be  level  upon  the 
floor,  no  whit  funk  under  ground,  to  avoid  all 
dampilhefs:  and  let  there  be  a  fountain  or  fome 
fair  work  of  ftatues  in  the  midll:  of  this  court, 
and  to  be  paved  as  the  other  court  was.  Thefe 
buildings  to  be  for  privy  lodgings  on  both  fides, 
and  the  end  for  privy  galleries;  whereof  you 
rault  forefee  that  one  of  them  be  for  an  intir- 
z  s 
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mary,  if  the  prioce  or  any  fpecial  perfon  fhould 
be  lick,  with  chambers,  bed-chamber,  '•'  aii- 
"  tecamera,"  and  ''  recamera,"  joining  to  it} 
this  upon  the  fecond  dory.  Upon  the  ground 
ftor)^,  a  fair  gallery,  open,  upon  pillarsj  and 
upon  the  third  ftory  likewife,  an  open  gallery 
upon  pillars,  to  take  the  profpe6t  and  freflinefs 
of  the  garden.  At  both  corners  of  the  farther 
fide,  by  way  of  return,  let  there  be  two  deli- 
cate or  rich  cabinets,  daintily  paved,  richly 
hanged,  glazed  with  cryftalline  glafs,  and  a 
rich  cupola  in  the  midft;  and  all  other  ele- 
gancy that  may  be  thought  upon.  In  the  upper 
gallery  too,  T  wi(h  that  there  may  be,  if  the 
place  will  yield  it,  fome  fountains  running  in 
divers  places  from  the  wall,  with  fome  fine 
avoidances.  And  thus  much  for  the  model 
of  the  palace  3  fave  that  you  muft  have,  be- 
fore you  come  to  the  front,  three  courts  j  a 
green  court  plain,  with  a  wall  about  it;  a 
fecond  court  of  the  fame,  but  more  garnifhed 
with  little  turrets,  or  rather  embellilhments 
upon  the  wall ;  and  a  third  court,  to  make  a 
fquare  with  the  front,  but  not  to  be  built,  nor 
yet  enclofed  with  a  naked  wall,  but  enclofed 
with  terraces  leaded  aloft,  and  fairly  garoilbed 
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on  the  three  fides;  and  cloiftered  on  the  infide 
with  pillars,  and  not  with  arches  below.  As 
for  offices,  let  them  ftand  at  diftance,  with 
feme  low  galleries  to  pais  from  them  to  the 
palace  itfelf. 


OF    GARDEXS. 

God  Almighty  firft  planted  a  garden;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  the  pureft  of  human  pleafures;  it  is 
the  greateft  refrelhment  to  the  fpirits  of  man; 
without  which  buildings  and  palaces  are  but 
grofs  handyworks:  and  a  man  iliall  ever  fee, 
that,  when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy, 
men  come  to  build  (lately,  fooner  than  to 
garden  finely;  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater 
perfection.  I  do  hold  it,  in  the  royal  ordering 
of  gardens,  there  ought  to  be  gardens  for  all 
the  months  in  the  year;  in  which,  feverally, 
things  of  beauty  may  be  then  in  feafon.  For 
December  and  January,  and  the  latter  part 
of  November,  you  muft  take  fuch  things  as 
are  green  all  winter;  holly;  ivy;  bays;  ju- 
niper; cyprefs  trees;  yew;  pines;  fir  trees; 
rofemary;  lavender >  periwinkle,  the  white,  the 
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purple,  andthebluej  germanderj  flags;  orange 
trees;  lemon  trees,  and  myrtles,  if  they  be 
ftoved;  and  Iweet  marjoram  warm  fet.  There 
followcth,  for  the  latter  part  of  January  and 
February,  the  mczereon  tree,  which  then  blof- 
foms;  crocus  vernus,  both  the  yellow  and  the 
grey;  primrofes;  anemones;  the  early  tulip;  hy- 
acinthus  orientalis;  chamairis;  fritellaria.  For 
March  there  come  violets,  efpecially  the  (ingle 
blue,  which  are  the  earliell;  the  yellow  datto- 
dil;  the  daily;  the  almond  tree  in  bloifom;  the 
peach  tree  in  blolVom;  tlie  cornelian  tree  in 
bloilbm;  fweet-briar.  In  April  follow  the 
double  white  violet;  the  wall-flower;  theltock- 
giiliflower;  the  cowflip;  flower-de-luces;  and 
lilies  of  all  natures;  rofemary- flowers;  the  tu- 
lip; the  double  peony;  the  pale  daffodil ;  the 
French  honeyhickle;  the  cherry  tree  in  blof- 
fom;  the  daraafcene  and  plum  trees  in  bloilbm; 
the  white  thorn  in  leaf;  the  lilac  tree.  In 
May  and  June  come  pinks  of  all  forts,  efpe- 
cially the  bludi  pink;  rofes  of  all  kinds,  ex- 
cept  the  mulk,  which  comes  later;  honey- 
fuckles;  lirawberries ;  buglofs;  columbine;  the 
French  marygold;  flos  Africanus;  cherry  tree 
in  fruit;  ribes;  figs  in  fruit;  rafps;  vine  flowers; 
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lavender  in  flowers;  the  iVeet  fatyrian,  witli 
the  white  flower;  herba  mufcaria;  lilium  con- 
vallium;  the  apple  tree  in  blolTom.  In  July 
come  gilliflowers  of  all  varieties;  mulk  rofesj 
the  lime  tree  in  bloflbm;  early  pears,  and 
plums  in  fruit;  genni tings;  codlins.  In  Auguft 
come  plums  of  all  forts  in  fruit;  pears;  apricotsj 
berberies;  filberds;  mulkraelons;  monks-hoods 
of  all  colours.  In  September  come  grapes;  ap- 
ples; poppeys  of  all  colours;  peaches;  meloco- 
tones;  nectarines;  cornelians;  wardens;  quinces. 
In  06tober  and  the  beginning  of  November, 
come  fervices;  medlars;  bullaces,  rofes  cut  or 
removed  to  come  late;  hollyoaks;  and  fuch 
like.  Thefe  paiticulars  are  for  the  climate 
of  Loudon:  but  my  meaning  is  perceived,  that 
you  may  have  "  ver  perpetuum,"  as  the  place 
aftbrds. 

And  becaufe  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far 
fweeter  in  the  air,  (where  it  comes  and  goes, 
like  the  warbling  of  muflc,)  than  in  the  hand, 
therefore  nothing  is  more  fit  for  that  delight, 
than  to  know  w^hat  be  the  flowers  and  plants 
that  do  belt  perfume  the  air.  Rofes,  damalk 
and  red,  are  fafl:  flowers  of  their  fmells;  fo 
that  you  may  walk  by  a  whole  row  of  them. 
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and  find  nothing  of  their  fweetnefs^  yea, 
though  it  be  in  a  morning's  dew.  Bays,  like- 
wife,  yield  no  fmell  as  they  grow,  rofemary 
little,  nor  fweet  marjoram  j  that  which,  above 
all  others,  yields  the  fweetert  fmell  in  the  air, 
is  the  violet;  efpecially  the  white  double  vio- 
let, which  comes  twice  a  year,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  and  about  Bartholomew-tide. 
Next  to  that  is  the  mulk-rofe;  then  the  (Iraw- 
berry  leaves  dying,  with  a  moll  excellent  cor- 
dial fmell;  then  the  flower  of  the  vines;  it 
is  a  little  dull  like  the  duft  of  a  bent, 
which  grows  upon  the  clufter  in  the  lirft 
coming  forth;  then  fweet-briar,  then  wall- 
flowers, which  are  very  delightful  to  be  fet 
under  a  parlour  or  lower  chamber  window; 
then  pinks  and  gilliflowers,  efpecially  the 
matted  pink,  and  clove  gilliflower;  then  the 
flowers  of  the  lime  tree;  then  the  honey- 
fuckles,  fo  they  be  fomewhat  afar  otF.  Of 
bean-flowers  I  fpcak  not,  becaufe  they  are 
field  flowers:  but  thofe  which  perfume  the 
air  mofl:  delightfully,  not  paflTed  by  as  the  refl, 
but  being  trodden  upon  and  cruflied,  are 
three;  that  is,  burnet,  wild  thyme,  and  water- 
mints  5  therefore  you  are  to  fet  whole  aUeys  of 
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them,  to  have  the  pleafure  when  you  walk  or 
tread.  lu 

For  gardens,  (fpeaking  of  thofe  which  are 
indeed  prince-Hke,  as  we  have  done  of  build- 
ings,)  the  contents  ought  not  well  to  be  under 
thirty  acres  of  ground,  and  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts  j  a  green  in  the  entrance,  a  heath 
or  defert  in  the  going  forth,  and  the  main 
garden  in  the  midft,  belides  alleys  on  both 
fides;  and  I  like  well,  that  four  acres  of 
ground  be  aihgned  to  the  green,  fix  to  the 
heath,  four  and  four  to  either  fide,  and  twelve 
to  the  main  garden.  The  green  hath  two 
pleafures;  the  one,  becaufe  nothing  is  more 
pleafant  to  the  eye  than  green  grafs  kept 
finely  fliorn;  the  other,  becaufe  it  will  give 
you  a  fair  alley  in  the  midll,  by  which  you 
may  go  in  front  upon  a  ftately  hedge,  which  is 
to  inclofe  the  garden:  but  becaufe  the  alley 
will  be  long,  and,  in  great  heat  of  the  year  or 
day,  you  ought  not  to  buy  the  fhade  in  the 
garden  by  going  in  the  fun  through  the  green; 
therefore  you  are,  of  either  fide  the  green,  to 
plant  a  covert  alley,  upon  carpenter's  work, 
about  twelve  foot  in  height,  by  which  you  may 
go  in  ihade   into  the   garden.      As   for  the 
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making  of  knots  or  figures  with  divers  co- 
loured earths,  that  they  may  lie  under  the 
windows  of  the  houfe  on  that  fide  which  the 
garden  l^ands,  they  be  but  toys;  you  may  fee 
as  good  fights  many  times  in  tarts.  The 
garden  is  befl  to  be  fquare,  encompalTed  on 
all  the  four  fides  with  a  flately  arched  hedge  j 
the  arches  to  be  upon  pillars  ot  carpenter's 
work,  of  fome  ten  foot  high,  and  fix  foot 
broad;  and  the  fpaces  between  of  the  fame 
dimenfion  with  the  breadth  of  the  arch.  Over 
the  arches  let  there  be  an  entire  hedge  of 
fome  four  foot  high,  framed  alfo  upon  car- 
penter's work;  and  upon  the  upper  hedge, 
over  every  arch,  a  little  turnet,  with  a  belly 
enough  to  receive  a  cage  of  birds;  and  over 
every  fpace  between  the  arches  fome  other 
little  ligure,  with  broad  plates  of  round  co- 
loured glafs  gilt,  for  the  fun  to  play  upon :  but 
this  hedge  I  intend  to  be  raifed  upon  a  bank, 
not  fieep,  but  gently  flope,  of  fome  fix.  foot, 
fet  all  wiih  flowers.  Alfo  I  undertiand,  that 
this  fquare  of  the  garden  fhould  not  be  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  ground,  but  to  leave  on 
either  fide  ground  enough  for  diverfity  of  fide 
alleys,    unto  which   the  two  covert  alleys  4af 
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the  green  may  deli\'er  youj  but  there  muft  be 
no  alleys  with  hedges  at  either  end  of  this 
great  enclolure;  not  at  the  hither  end,  for  let- 
ting your  profpe6l  upon  this  fair  hedge  from 
the  green;  nor  at  the  farther  end,  for  letting 
your  profpect  from  the  hedge  through  the 
arches  upon  the  heath. 

For  the  ordering  of  the  ground  within  the 
great  hedge,  I  leave  it  to  variety  of  device; 
advifing,  nevcrthelefs,  that  whatfoever  form 
you  call  it  into  lirft,  it  be  not  too  bufy  or  full 
of  work :  wherein  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  like 
images  cut  out  in  juniper  or  other  garden  ftuff; 
they  be  for  children.  Little  low  hedges,  round 
like  welts,  with  fome  pretty  pyramids,  I  like 
well;  and  in  fome  places  fair  columns  upon 
frames  of  carpenter's  work.  I  would  alio  have 
the  alleys  fpacious  and  fair.  You  may  have 
defer  alleys  upon  the  fide  grounds,  but  none 
in  the  main  garden.  I  wiili  alfo,  in  the  very 
middle,  a  fair  mount,  with  three  afcents  and 
alleys,  enough  for  four  to  walk  abreaft; 
which  I  would  have  to  be  perfett  circles, 
without  any  bulwarks  or  embofraents^  and 
the  whole  mount  to  be  thirty  feet  high ;  and 
fome  fine  banqueting  houfe,  with  fome  chim- 
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neys    neatly    cad,    and    without    too    much 
glafs. 

For  fountains,  they  are  a  great  beauty  and 
refreflimentj  but  pools  mar  all,  and  make  the 
garden  unwholefome,  and  full  of  flies  and  frogs. 
Fountains  I  intend  to  be  of  two  natures;  the 
one  that  fprinkleth  or  fpouteth  water;  the 
other  a  fair  receipt  of  water  of  fome  thirty  or 
forty  feet  fquare,  but  without  fiih,  or  flime, 
or  mud.  For  the  firft,  the  ornaments  of  images, 
gilt  or  of  marble,  wdiich  are  in  ufe,  do  well: 
but  the  main  matter  is  fo  to  convey  the  water, 
as  it  never  (lay  either  in  the  bowls  or  in  the 
ciftern;  that  the  water  be  never  by  reft  dif- 
coloured,  green  or  red,  or  the  like,  or  gather 
any  molfinefs  or  putrefadtion;  befides  that,  it 
is  to  be  cleanfed  every  day  by  the  hand :  alfo 
fome  fleps  up  to  it,  and  fome  fine  pavement 
about  it  do  well.  As  for  the  other  kind  of 
fountain,  which  we  may  call  a  bathing  pool, 
it  may  admit  much  curiofity  and  beauty, 
wherewith  we  will  not  trouble  ourfelves;  as, 
that  the  bottom  be  finely  paved,  and  with 
images;  the  fides  likewife;  and  withal  em- 
bellifhed  with  coloured  glafs,  and  fuch  things 
of  luflre;  encompaifed  alfo  with  fine  rails  of 
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low  ftatues:  but  the  main  point  is  the  fame 
which  we  mentioned  in  the  former  kind  of 
fountain;  which  is,  that  the  water  be  in  per- 
petual motion,  fed  by  a  water  higher  than  the 
pool,  and  delivered  into  it  by  fair  fpouts,  and 
then  difcharged  away  under  ground  by  fomc 
equality  of  bores,  that  it  (lay  little j  and  for 
tine  devices  of  arching  water  without  fpilling, 
and  making  it  rile  in  feveral  forms,  (of  fea- 
thers, drinking  glalies,  canopies,  and  the  like,) 
they  be  pretty  things  to  look  on,  but  nothing 
to  health  and  fweetnefs. 

For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third  part 
of  our  plot,  I  wifti  it  to  be  framed  as  much  as 
may  be  to  a  natural  wildnefs.  Trees  I  would 
have  none  in  it,  but  fome  thickets  made  only 
of  fweetbriar  and  honeyfuckle,  and  fome  wild 
vine  amongfti  and  the  ground  fet  with  violets, 
flrawberries,  and  primrofesj  for  thefe  are 
fweet,  and  profper  in  the  fhade;  and  thefe  are 
to  be  in  the  heath  here  and  there,  not  in  any 
order.  I  like  alfo  little  heaps,  in  the  nature 
of  mole-hills,  (fuch  as  are  in  wild  heaths,)  to 
be  fet,  fome  with  wild  thyme  j  fome  with  pinks; 
fome  with  germander,  that  gives  a  good  flower 
to  the  eye;  fome  with  periwinkle;  feme  with 
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violets;  fome  with  ftrawberries;  fome  with 
cowflipsj  fome  with  dailies j  fome  with  red 
rofes;  fome  with  lilium  convalliumj  fome  with 
fweet-williams  red;  fome  with  bears  foot,  and 
the  like  low  flowers,  being  withal  fweet  and 
fightly :  part  of  which  heaps  to  be  with  ftan- 
dards  of  little  bullies  pricked  upon  their  top, 
and  part  without:  the  ftandards  to  be  rofes, 
juniper,  holly,  berberie.s,  (but  here, and  there, 
becaufe  of  the  fmell  of  their  blolfom,)  red  cur- 
rants, goofeberries,  rofcmary,  bays,  fvveetbriar, 
and  fuch  like;  but  thefe  llandards  to  be  kept 
with  cutting,  th?.t  they  grow  not  out  of 
courfe. 

For  the  lide  grounds,  you  are  to  fill  them 
with  variety  of  alleys  private,  to  give  a  full 
fhade;  fome  of  them  wherefoever  the  fun  be. 
You  are  to  frame  fome  of  them  likewife  for 
{belter,  that  when  the  wind  blows  fliarp,  you 
may  walk  as  in  a  gallery:  and  thofe  alleys  muft 
be  likewife  hedged  at  both  ends,  to  keep  out 
the  wind;  and  thefe  clofer  alleys  muft  be  ever 
finely  gravelled,  and  no  grafs,  becaufe  of  going 
wet.  In  many  of  thefe  alleys,  likewife,  you  are 
to  fet  fruit  trees  of  all  forts,  as  well  upon  the 
walls  as  in  ranges;  and  this  Ihould  be  generally 
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obfcrvcd,  that  the  borders  wherein  you  plant 
your  fruit  trees  be  fair  and  large  and  low,  and 
not  deep  3  and  fet  with  line  flowers,  but  thin 
and  fparingly,  left  they  deceive  the  trees.  At 
the  end  of  both  the  fide  grounds  I  would  have 
a  mount  of  Ibme  pretty  height,  leaving  the  wall 
of  the  enclofure  brcalt  high  to  look  abroad  into 
the  fields. 

For  the  main  garden,  I  do  not  deny  but 
there  fhould  be  fome  fair  alleys,  ranged  on 
both  fides  with  fruit  trees,  and  iome  pretty 
tufts  of  fruit  trees  and  arbour?>  with  feats,  fet 
in  Ibme  decent  order ;  but  thefe  to  be  by  no 
means  fet  too  thick,  but  to  leave  the  main 
garden  fo  as  it  be  not  clofe,  but  the  air  open 
and  free.  For  as  for  (hade,  I  would  have  you 
reft  upon  the  alleys  of  the  lide  grounds,  there 
to  walk,  if  you  be  difpofed,  in  the  heat  of  the 
year  or  dayj  but  to  make  account,  that  the 
main  garden  is  for  the  more  temperate  parts  of 
the  year,  and,  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  for  the 
morning  and  the  evening,  or  overcaft  days. 

For  aviaries,  I  like  them  not,  except  they 
be  of  that  largenefs  as  they  may  be  turfed, 
and  have  living  plants  and  bullies  fet  in  them; 
that  the  birds  may  have  more  fcope  and  natural 
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iieftling,  and  that  no  foiilnefs  appear  on  the 
floor  of  the  aviary.  So  I  have  made  a  plat- 
form of  a  princely  garden,  partly  by  precept, 
partly  by  drawing;  not  a  model,  but  fome 
general  lines  of  it;  and  in  this  I  have  fpaied 
for  no  coft :  but  it  is  nothing  for  great  princes, 
that,  for  the  moft  part  taking  advice  with  work- 
men, with  no  lefs  coft  fet  their  things  together; 
and  fometimes  add  llatues  and  fuch  things  for 
ftate  and  magnificence,  but  nothing  to  the  true 
plcafure  of  a  garden. 


OF    NEGOCIATING. 

It  is  generally  better  to  deal  by  fpeech,  than 
by  letter;  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  third, 
than  by  a  man's  felf.  Letters  are  good,  when 
a  man  would  draw  an  anfwer  by  letter  back 
again;  or  when  it  may  ferve  for  a  man's  juf- 
tification  afterwards  to  produce  his  own  let- 
ter; or  where  it  may  be  in  danger  to  be  inter- 
rupted, or  heard  by  pieces.  To  deal  in  perfon 
is  good  when  a  man's  face  breedeth  regard,  as 
commonly  with  inferiors;  or  in  tender  cafes^, 
■where  a  man's  eye  upon  tlie  countenance  of 
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him,  with  whom  he  Ipeaketh,  may  give  him  a 

direction  how  far  to  goj  and  generally  where 
a  man  will  relerve  to  himlelf  liberty,  either  to 
difavow  or  to  expound.  In  choice  of  inllru- 
ments,  it  is  better  to  choofe  men  of  a  plainer 
fort,  that  are  like  to  do  that,  that  is  committed 
10  them,  and  to  report  back  again  faithfully 
the  fuccefs,  than  thofe,  that  are  cunning  to 
contrive,  out  of  other  men's  bufuiefs,  fomewhat 
to  grace  themfelves,  and  will  help  the  matter 
in  report  for  fatisfadion  fake.  Ufe  alfo  fuch 
perfons  as  affect  the  bufinefs  wherein  they  are 
employed,  for  that  quickeneth  muchj  and 
fuch  as  are  lit  for  the  matter  3  as  bold  men 
for  expoftulation,  fair-fpoken  men  for  per- 
fuafion,  crafty  men  for  inquiry  and  obferva- 
tion,  froward  and  abfurd  men  for  bulinefs  that 
doth  not  well  bear  out  itfelf.  Vfe  alfo  fuch 
as  have  been  lucky,  and  prevailed  before  in 
things,  wherein  you  have  employed  them;  for 
that  breeds  confidence,  and  they  will  flrive  to 
maintain  their  prefcription.  It  is  better  to 
found  a  perfon,  with  whom  one  deals,  afar  off, 
than  to  fall  upon  the  point  at  firfl;  except  you 
mean  to  furprife  him  by  fome  fhort  queftion. 
It  is  better  dealing  with  men  in  appetite,  than 
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with  thofc  that  are  where  they  would  be.  If 
a  man  deal  with  another  upon  condiiions,  the 
ftart  of  firft  performance  is  all;  which  a  man 
cannot  reafonably  demand^  except  either  the 
nature  of  the  thing  be  fuch  which  mull  go 
before;  or  elfe  a  man  can  perfuade  the  other 
party,  that  he  fliall  llill  need  him  in  fome  other 
thing;  or  elfe  that  he  be  counted  the  honeller 
man.  All  pradice  is  to  difcover,  or  to  work. 
Men  difcover  themfelves  in  truft;  in  paflion; 
at  unawares;  and  of  neceflity,  when  they  would 
have  fomewhat  done,  and  cannot  tind  an  apt 
pretext.  If  you  would  work  any  man,  you 
muft  either  know  his  nature  and  fafhions,  and 
folead  him;  or  his  ends,  and  fo  perfuade  him; 
or  his  weaknefs  and  difadvantages,  and  lb  awe 
him;  or  thole  that  have  intereft  in  him,  and 
fo  govern  him.  In  dealing  with  cunning  per- 
fons,  we  mull  ever  confider  their  ends  to  in- 
terpret their  fpeeches;  and  it  is  good  to  fay 
little  to  them,  and  that  which  they  leaft  look 
for.  In  all  ncgociations  of  difficulty,  a  man 
may  not  look  to  fow  and  reap  at  once;  but 
muft  prepare  bufmefs,  and  fo  ripen  it  by  de- 
grees. 
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OF    FOLLOWERS    AND    FRIENDS. 

Costly  followers  are  not  to  be  liked 3  left 
while  a  man  maketh  his  train  longer,  he  make 
his  wings  Ihorter.  I  reckon  to  be  coftly,  not 
them  alone  which  charge  the  purfe,  but  which 
are  wearifome  and  importune  in  fuits.  Ordi- 
nary followers  ought  to  challenge  no  higher 
conditions  than  countenance,  recommendation, 
and  protedlion  from  wrongs.  Factious  follow- 
ers are  worfe  to  be  liked,  which  follow  not 
upon  affe6tion  to  him,  with  whom  they  range 
themfelvrs,  but  upon  difcontentment  concf  ived 
againft  fome  other,-  whereupon  commonly  en- 
fueth  that  ill  intelligence  that  we  many  time* 
fee  between  great  perfonages.  Likewife  glo- 
rious followers,  who  make  themfelves  as  trum- 
pets of  the  commendation  of  thofe  they  follow, 
are  full  of  inconvenience j  for  they  taint  bufi- 
nefs  through  want  of  fecrefy;  and  they  export 
honour  from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  return  in 
envy.  There  is  a  kind  of  followers,  likewife, 
which  are  dangerous,  being  indeed  efpials^ 
which  inquire  the  fecrets  of  the  houfe,  and 
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bear  tales  of  them  to  others;  yet  fuch  men 
many  times  are  in  great  favourj  for  they  are 
officious,  and  commonly  exchange  tales.  The 
following  by  certain  eftates  of  men,  anfwerable 
to  that  which  a  great  perfon  himfelf  profefleth, 
(as  of  foldiers  to  him  that  hath  been  employed 
in  the  wars,  and  the  like,)  hath  ever  been  a 
thing  civil,  and  well  taken  even  in  monar- 
chies; fo  it  be  without  too  much  pomp  or 
popularity:  but  the  moft  honourable  kind  of 
following,  is  to  be  followed  as  one  that  appre- 
hendeth  to  advance  virtue  and  defert  in  all 
forts  of  perfons;  and  yet  where  there  is  no 
eminent  odds  in  fufficiency,  it  is  better  to  take 
with  the  more  paflable,  than  with  the  more 
able;  and,  befides,  to  fpeak  truth  in  bafe 
times,  active  men  ar€  of  more  ufe  than  vir- 
tuous. It  is  true,  that  in  government,  it  is 
good  to  ufe  men  of  one  rank  equally;  for  to 
countenance  fome  extraordinarily,  is  to  make 
them  infolent,  and  the  reft  difcontent;  becaufe 
they  may  claim  a  due:  but  contrariwife  in 
favour,  to  ufe  men  with  much  difference  and 
ele6tion  is  good;  for  it  maketh  the  perfons 
preferred  more  thankful,  and  the  reft  more 
officious;  becaufe  all  is  of  favour.     It  is  good 
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dircretion  not  to  make  too  much  of  any  man 
at  the  tirlt  j  becaufe  one  cannot  hold  out  that 
proportion.  To  be  governed,  (as  we  call  it,) 
by  one,  is  not  fafe  j  for  it  ihews  foftnefs,  and 
gives  a  freedom  to  fcandal  and  difreputation  j 
for  thofe,  that  would  not  cenfure,  or  fpeak  ill 
of  a  man  immediately,  will  talk  more  boldly 
of  thofe  that  are  fo  great  with  them,  and 
thereby  wound  their  honour;  yet  to  be  dif- 
traded  with  many  is  worfe;  for  it  makes  men 
to  be  of  the  hi\  impreflion,  and  full  of  change. 
To  take  advice  of  fome  few  friends  is  ever 
honourable;  for  lookers  on  many  times  fee 
more  than  gameliers;  and  the  vale  beft  dif- 
covereth  the  hill.  There  is  little  friendship  in 
the  world,  and  leaft  of  all  between  equals, 
which  was  wont  to  be  magnified.  That  that 
is,  is  between  fuperior  and  inferior,  whofe  for- 
tunes  may  comprehend  the  one  the  other. 


OF    SUITORS. 

Many  ill  matters  and  proje6ts  are  undertaken; 
and  private  fuits  do  putrefy  the  public  good. 
Many  good  matters  are  undertaken  with  bad 
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minds  J  I  mean  not  only  corrupt  minds,  but 
crafty  minds,  that  intend  not  performance. 
Some  embrace  fuits  which  never  mean  to  deal 
cfFedually  in  them}  but  if  they  fee  there  may 
be  life  in  the  matter  by  feme  other  mean,  they 
will  be  content  to  win  a  thank,  or  take  a  fe- 
cond  reward,  or,  at  lead,  to  make  ufe  in  the 
mean  time  of  the  fuitor's  hopes.  Some  take 
bold  of  fuits  only  for  an  occafion  to  crofs  fome 
other:  or  to  make  an  information,  whereof 
they  could  not  otherwife  have  apt  pretext, 
without  care  what  become  of  the  fuit  when 
that  turn  is  ferved;  or  generally,  to  make 
other  men's  bulinefs  a  kind  of  entertainment 
to  bring  in  their  own:  nay,  fome  undertake 
fuits  witli  a  full  purpofe  to  let  them  fall ;  to 
the  end  to  gratify  the  adverfe  party  or  com- 
petitor. Surely  there  is  in  fome  fort  a  right 
in  every  fuit;  either  a  right  of  equity,  if  it  be 
a  fuit  of  controverfyj  or  a  right  of  defert,  if 
it  be  a  fuit  of  petition.  If  afFe6tion  lead  a 
man  to  favour  the  wrong  fide  in  juftice,  let 
him  rather  ufe  his  countenance  to  compound 
the  matter,  than  to  carry  it.  If  affedion  lead 
a  man  to  favour  the  lefs  worthy  in  defert,  let 
him  do  it  without  depraving  or  difabling  the 
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better  deferver.  In  fuits  which  a  man  doth 
not  well  underftand,  '<•  is  good  to  refer  them 
to  fome  friend  of  truft  and  judgment,  that  may- 
report  whether  he  may  deal  in  them  with  ho- 
nour; but  let  himchoofe  well  his  referendaries, 
for  elfe  he  may  be  led  by  the  nofe.  Suitors 
are  fo  diftafted  with  delays  and  abufes,  that 
plain  dealing  in  denying  to  deal  in  fuits  at 
firft,  and  reporting  the  fuccefs  barely,  and  in 
challenging  no  more  thanks  than  one  hath 
deferved,  is  grown  not  only  honourable,  but 
alfo  gracious.  In  fuits  of  favour,  the  firft 
coming  ought  to  take  little  place;  fo  far  forth 
conlideration  may  be  had  of  his  truft,  that  if 
intelligence  of  the  matter  could  not  otherwife 
have  been  had  but  by  him,  advantage  be  not 
taken  of  the  note,  but  the  party  left  to  his 
other  means;  and  in  fome  fort  recompenfed 
for  his  difcovery.  To  be  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  a  fuit,  is  fimplicity;  as  well  as  to  be  ig- 
norant of  the  right  thereof,  is  want  of  con- 
fcience.  Secrefy  in  fuits  is  a  great  mean  of 
obtaining;  for  voicing  them  to  be  in  forward- 
nefs,  may  difcourage  fome  kind  of  fuitors;  but 
doth  quicken  and  awake  others:  but  timing  of 
the  fuit  is  the  principal}   timing  I  fay,  not 
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only  in  refpe6t  of  the  perfon,  that  fhould  grant 
it,  but  in  refpe6t  of  thofe,  which  are  hke  to 
crofs  it.  Let  a  man,  in  the  choice  of  his  mean, 
rather  choofe  the  fitteft  mean,  than  the  great- 
eft  mean;  and  rather  them  that  deal  in  certain 
things,  than  thofe  that  are  general.  The  re- 
paration of  a  denial  is  fometimes  equal  to  the 
firft  grant,  if  a  man  fhew  himfelf  neither  de- 
jefted  nor  difcontented.  **  Iniquum  petas,  ut 
*'  aequum  feras,"  is  a  good  rule  where  a  man 
hath  ftrength  of  favour :  but,  otherwife,  a  man 
were  better  rife  in  his  fuit;  for  he  that  would 
have  ventured  at  firft  to  have  loft  the  fuitor, 
will  not,  in  the  conclulion,  lofe  both  the  fuitor 
and  his  own  former  favour.  Nothing  is  thought 
fo  eafy  a  requeft  to  a  great  perfon,  as  his  let- 
ter; and  yet,  if  it  be  not  in  a  good  caufe,  it 
is  fo  much  out  of  his  reputation.  There  are  no 
worfe  inftruments  than  thefe  general  contrivers 
of  fuits;  for  they  are  but  a  kind  of  poifon  and 
infection  to  public  proceedings. 
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OF    STUDIES. 


Studies  ferve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and 
for  ability.  Their  chief  ufe  for  delight,  is  in 
privatenefs  and  retiring  j  for  ornament,  is  in 
difcourfej  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment 
and  difpofition  of  bufmefs :  for  expert  men  can 
execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars,  one 
by  one  J  but  the  general  counfels,  and  the  plots 
and  marfhalling  of  affairs  come  beft  from  thofe 
that  are  learned.  To  fpend  too  much  time  in 
ftudies,  is  floth^  to  ufe  them  too  much  for  or- 
nament, is  affeaationj  to  make  judgment 
wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humour  of  a  fcho- 
lar :  they  perfed  nature,  and  are  perfefted  by 
experience:  for  natural  abilities  are  like  na- 
tural plants,  that  need  pruning  by  ftudyj  and 
ftudies  themfelves  do  give  forth  diredions  too 
much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by 
experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  ftudies, 
iimple  men  admire  them,,  and  wife  men  ufe 
themj  for  they  teach  not  their  own  ufej  but 
that  is  a  wifdom  without  them,  and  above 
them,  won  by  obfervation.     Read  not  to  con- 
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tradi6t  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  difcourfe,  but  to 
weigh  and  confider.  Some  books  are  to  be 
tailed,  others  to  be  fwallowed,  and  Tome  few 
to  be  chewed  and  digefted:  that  is,  fome  books 
are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  j  others  to  be  read, 
but  not  curioufly;  and  Ibme  few  to  be  read 
wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 
Some  books  alfo  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and 
extracts  made  of  them  by  others j  but  that 
would  be  only  in  the  lefs  important  argu- 
ments, and  the  meaner  fort  of  books  j  elfe 
diftilled  books  are,  like  common  diftilled  wa- 
ters, flaihy  things.  Reading  maketh  a  full 
man;  conference  a  ready  man;  and  writing 
an  exa6l  man;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man  write 
little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory;  if  he 
confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  prefent  witj 
and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much 
cunning,  to  feem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. 
Hiftories  make  men  wife;  poets  witty;  the 
mathematic  fubtile;  natural  philofophy  deep; 
moral,  grave;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  con- 
tend; "  Abeunt  fiudia  in  mores:"  nay,  there 
is  no  ftond  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may 
be  wrought  out  by  fit  ftudies :  like  as  difeafes 
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of  the  body  may  have  appropriate  exercifesj 
bowling  is  good  for  the  ftone  and  reins  j  fhoot- 
ing  for  the  kings  and  breaftj  gentle  walking 
for  the  ftoraachj  riding  for  the  head,  and  the 
like:  fo  if  a  man's  wit  be  wandering,  let  him 
ftudy  the  mathematics;  for  in  demonftrations, 
if  his  wit  be  called  away  never  fo  little,  he 
muft  begin  again;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to 
diftinguilh  or  find  differences,  let  him  ftudy 
the  fchoolmen;  for  they  are  "  Cymini  fec- 
*•  tores;"  if  he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters, 
and  to  call  upon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illuf- 
trate  another,  let  him  ftudy  the  lawyers  cafes: 
fo  every  defe<5l  of  the  mind  may  have  a  fpecial 
receipt. 


OF    FACTION. 

Many  have  an  opinion  not  wife,  that  for  a 
prince  to  govern  his  eftate,  or  for  a  great  perfon 
to  govern  his  proceedings,  according  to  the  re- 
fped  of  fadions,  is  a  principal  part  of  policy; 
whereas,  contrariwife,  the  chiefeft  wifdom  is, 
either  in  ordering  thofe  things  w^hich  are  ge- 
neral, and  wherein  men  of  feveral  fadions  do. 
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neverthelefs  agree,  or  in  dealing  with  corre- 
fpondence  to  particular  perfons,  one  by  one : 
but  I  fay  not,  that  the  confideration  of  faftions 
is  to  be  neglefted.  Mean  men,  in  their  riling, 
muft  adhere;  but  great  men,  that  have  ftrength 
in  themfelves,  were  better  to  maintain  them- 
felves  indifferent  and  neutral :  yet  even  in 
beginners,  to  adhere  fo  moderately,  as  he  be  a 
man  of  the  one  fa6tion,  which  is  moft  palfable 
with  the  other,  commonly  giveth  beft  way. 
The  lower  and  weaker  fa61ion  is  the  firmer  in 
conjun6tionj  and  it  is  often  feen,  that  a  few 
that  are  ftiff,  do  tire  out  a  greater  number 
that  are  more  moderate.  When  one  of  the 
factions  is  extinguilhed,  the  remaining  fubdi- 
videth;  as  the  fa6tion  between  LucuUus  and 
the  reft  of  the  nobles  of  the  fenate,  (which  they 
called  "  optimates,")  held  out  a  while  againli 
the  faction  of  Pompey  and  Caefar;  but  when 
the  fenate's  authority  was  pulled  down,  Caefar 
and  Pompey  foon  after  brake.  The  fadion  or 
party  of  Antonius  and  06tavianus  Caefar, 
againft  Brutus  and  Caflius,  held  out  likewife 
for  a  time;  but  when  Brutus  and  Caflius  were 
overthrown,  then  foon  after  Antonius  and 
Odavianus  brake  and  fubdivided.     Thefe  ex- 
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amples  are  of  wars,  but  the  fame  holdeth  in 
private  fadions :  and,  therefore,  thofe  that  are 
feconds  in  faflions,  do  many  times,  when  the 
fadion  fubdivideth;  prove  principals 3  but 
many  times  alfo  they  prove  cyphers  and  cafti- 
ieredi  for  many  a  man's  ftrength  is  in  oppo- 
fition;  and  when  that  faileth,  he  groweth  out 
of  ule.  It  is  commonly  feen,  that  men  once 
placed,  take  in  with  the  contrary  fadion  to 
that  by  which  they  enters  thinking,  belike,  that 
they  have  the  firft  fure,  and  now  are  ready  for 
a  new  purchafe.  The  traitor  in  faction  lightly 
goeth  away  with  it;  for  when  matters  have 
ftuck  long  in  balancing,  the  winning  of  fome 
one  man  cafteth  them,  and  he  getteth  all  the 
thanks.  The  even  carriage  between  two  fac- 
tions proceedeth  not  always  of  moderation, 
but  of  a  truenefs  to  a  man's  felf,  with  end  to 
make  ufe  of  both.  Certainly,  in  Italy  ttiey  hold 
it  a  little  fufpedt  in  popes,  when  they  have  often 
in  their  mouth  "  Padre  commune  3"  and  take 
it  to  be  a  iign  of  one  that  meaneth  to  refer  all 
to  the  greatnefs  of  his  own  houfe.  Kings  had 
need  beware  how  they  fide  themfelves,  and 
make  themfelves  as  of  a  faction  or  partyj  for 
leagues  within  the  fiate  are  ever  pernicious  to 
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monarchies;  for  they  raife  an  obligation  pa- 
ramount to  obligation  of  fovereignty,  and  make 
the  king,  "  tanquam  unus  ex  nobisj"  as  was 
to  be  feen  in  the  league  of  France.  When 
fadions  are  carried  too  high  and  too  violently, 
it  is  a  fign  of  weaknefs  in  princes,  and  much 
to  the  prejudice  both  of  their  authority  and 
bufmefs.  The  motions  of  fadions  under  kings, 
ought  to  be  like  the  motions,  (as  the  allrono- 
rners  fpeak,)  of  the  inferior  orbs;  which  may 
have  their  proper  motions,  but  yet  ftill  are 
quietly  carried  by  the  higher  motion  of  *'  pri- 
"  mum  mobile." 


OF   CEREMONIES  AND   RESPECTS. 

He  that  is  only  real,  had  need  have  exceeding 
great  parts  of  virtue ;  as  the  ftone  had  nee^d  to 
be  rich  that  is  fet  without  foil:  but  if  a  man 
mark  it  well,  it  is  in  praife  and  commendation 
of  men,  as  it  is  in  gettings  and  gains;  for  the 
proverb  is  true,  "  That  light  gains  make  heavy 
'^  purfes;"  for  light  gains  come  thick,  whereas 
great  come  but  now  and  then :  fo  it  is  true, 
that  fmall  matters  win  great  commendation. 
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becaufe  they  are  continually  in  ufe  and  in 
note;  whereas  the  occafion  of  any  great  virtue 
Cometh  but  on  feftivals:  therefore  it  doth  much 
add  to  a  man's  reputation,  and  is,  (as  queen 
Ifabella  faid,)  like  perpetual  letters  commen- 
datory, to  have  good  forms:  to  attam  them, 
it  almolt  fufficeth  not  to  defpife  them;  for  fo 
lliall  a  man  obferve  them  in  others;  and  let 
him  trull  himfelf  with  the  rell:  for  if  he  la- 
bour too  much  to  exprefs  them,  he  Ihall  lofe 
their  grace;  which  is  to  be  natural  and  un- 
aft'eded.  Some  men's  behaviour  is  like  a  verfe, 
wherein  every  fyllable  is  meafured ;  how  can 
a  man  comprehend  great  matters,  that  break- 
eth  his  mind  too  much  to  fmall  obfervations? 
Not  to  ufe  ceremonies  at  all,  is  to  teach  others 
not  to  ufe  them  again;  and  fo  diminiflieih  re- 
fpeft  to  himfelf;  efpecially  they  be  not  to  be 
omitted  to  Grangers  and  formal  natures:  but 
the  dwelling  upon  them,  and  exalting  them 
above  the  moon,  is  not  only  tedious,  but  doth 
diminifh  the  faith  and  credit  of  him  that 
fpeaks;  and,  certainly,  there  is  a  kind  of  con- 
veying of  etFe6tual  and  imprinting  paflages 
amongft  compliments,  which  is  of  Angular  ufe 
if  a  man  can  hit  upon  it.     Amongft  a  man's 
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peers,  a  man  fliall  be  fure  of  familiarity  j  and 
therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep  ftate: 
amongft  a  man's  inferiors,  one  Ihall  be  fure 
of  reverence  3  and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little 
to  be  familiar.  He  that  is  too  much  in  any 
thing,  fo  that  he  giveth  another  occalion  of 
fociety,  maketh  himfelf  cheap.  To  apply  one- 
felf  to  others,  is  good;  fo  it  be  with  demon- 
flration,  that  a  man  doth  it  upon  regard,  and 
not  upon  facility.  It  is  a  good  precept,  gene- 
rally in,  feconding  another,  yet  to  add  forae- 
what  of  one's  own:  as  if  you  will  grant  his 
opinion,  let  it  be  with  fome  diftinftion^  if  you 
will  follow  his  motion,  let  it  be  with  condi- 
tion 3  if  you  allow  his  counfel,  let  it  be  with 
alledging  farther  reafon.  Men  had  need  be- 
ware how  they  be  too  perfect  in  compliments 5 
for  be  they  never  fo  fufiicient  otherwife,  their 
enviers  will  be  fure  to  give  them  that  attribute, 
to  the  difadvantage  of  their  greater  virtues. 
It  is  lofs  alfo  in  bufmefs  to  be  too  full  of  re- 
fpe6ts,  or  to  be  too  curious  in  obferving  times 
and  opportunities.  Solomon  faith,  "  He  that 
*'  conlidereth  the  wind  fhall  not  fow,  and  he 
"  that  looketh  to  the  clouds  fhall  not  reap." 
A  wife  man  will    make  more   opportunities 
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than  he  finds.  Men's  behaviour  lliould  be  like 
their  apparel  j  not  too  ftrait  or  point  device, 
but  free  for  exercile  or  motion. 


OF    PRAISE. 

Praise  is  tlie  refledlion  of  virtue;  but  it  is  as 
the  glafs  or  body  which  giveth  the  refledion  : 
if  it  be  from  the  common  people,  it  is  com- 
monly falfe  and  nought,  and  rather  followeth 
vain  perfons,  than  virtuous;  for  the  common 
people  underhand  not  many  excellent  virtues : 
the  loweft  virtues  draw  praife  from  them,  the 
middle  virtues  work  in  them  aftonifhment  or 
admiration;  but  of  the  highefl  virtues  they 
have  no  fenfe  or  perceiving  at  all;  but  Ihews, 
and  ''  fpecies  virlutibus  fimiles,"  ferve  beft 
with  them.  Certainly,  fame  is  like  a  river, 
that  beareth  up  things  light  and  fwollen,  and 
drov/ns  things  weighty  and  folid;  but  if  per- 
fons of  quality  and  judgment  concur,  then  it 
is,  (as  the  fcripture  faith,)  "  Nomen  bonum 
"  inflar  unguenti  fragrantis;"  it  filleth  all 
round  about,  and  will  not  eafily  away;  for  the 
odours  of  ointments  are  more  durable  than 
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thole  of  flowers.  There  be  fo  many  fah'e 
points  of  praife,  that  a  man  may  jullly  hold  it 
in  fufped.  Some  praifes  proceed  merely  of 
flattery;  and  if  he  be  an  ordinary  flatterer, 
he  will  have  certain  common  attributes,  which 
may  ferve  every  man  3  if  he  be  a  cunning  flat- 
terer, he  will  follow  the  arch-flatterer,  which 
is  a  man's  felf,  and  wherein  a  man  thinketh 
befl:  of  himfelf,  therein  the  flatterer  will  up- 
hold him  moft:  but  if  he  be  an  impudent  flat- 
terer, look  wherein  a  man  is  confcious  to  him- 
felf that  he  is  moft  defe6tive,  and  is  moft  out 
of  countenance  in  himfelf,  that  will  the  flat- 
terer entitle  him  to  perforce,  "  fpreta  conlci- 
"  entia."  Some  praifes  come  of  good  wifhes 
and  refpefts,  which  is  a  form  due  in  civility  to 
kings  and  great  perfons,  *Maudando  pra^cipercj" 
when  by  telling  men  what  they  are,  they  re- 
prefent  to  them  what  they  fhould  be:  fome 
men  are  praifed  malicioufly  to  their  hurt, 
thereby  to  ftir  envy  and  jealoufy  towards  them> 
"  peflimum  genus  inimicorum  laudantium/' 
infomuch  as  it  was  a  proverb  amongft  the 
Grecians  that,  ''  He  that  was  praifed  to  his 
"  hurt,  fliould  have  a  pufli  rife  upon  his  nofe;'* 
as  we  fay,  that  a  blifter  will  rife  upon  one's 
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tongue  that  tells  a  lie;  certainly,  moderate 
praile,  uled  with  opportunity,  and  not  vulgar, 
is  that  which  doth  the  good.  Solomon  faith, 
*'  He  that  praifetli  his  friend  aloud  riling  early, 
'*  it  lliall  be  to  him  no  better  than  a  curfe." 
Too  much  magnifying  of  man  or  matter  doth 
irritate  contradidion,  and  'procure  envy  and 
fcorn.  To  praife  a  man's  felf  cannot  be  de- 
cent, except  it  be  in  rare  cafes  j  but  to  praife  a 
man's  office  or  profellion,  he  may  do  it  with 
good  grace,  and  with  a  kind  of  magnanimity. 
The  cardinals  of  Rome,  which  are  theologues 
and  friars  and  fchoolmen,  have  a  phrafe  of 
notable  contempt  and  fcorn  towards  civil  bufi- 
nefsj  for  they  call  all  temporal  bufinefs  of 
wars,  embalTages,  judicature,  and  other  em- 
ployments, fhirrerie,  which  is  under-flierifFries, 
as  if  they  were  but  matters  for  under-lherifTs 
and  catchpoles3  though  many  times  thofe 
under-flierifFries  do  more  good  than  their 
high  fpeculations.  St.  Paul,  when  he  boafts 
of  himfelf,  doth  oft  interlace,  "  I  fpeak  like 
"  a  fool ;"  but  fpeaking  of  his  calling,  he  faith, 
*'  magnificabo  apoftolatum  meum." 
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OF    VAIX    GLORY, 


It  was  prettily  deviled  of  iEfop^  the  fly  fat 
upon  the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot  wheel,  and 
faid,  "  What  a  daft  do  I  raife?"  So  are  there 
fome  vain  perfons,  that,  whatlbever  goeth  alone 
or  moveth  upon  greater  means,  if  they  have 
never  fo  little  hand  in  it,  they  think  it  is  they 
that  carry  it.  They  that  are  glorious  muft 
needs  be  factious;  for  all  braver)'  ftands  upon 
comparifons.  They  muft  needs  be  violent  to 
make  good  their  own  vaunts:  neither  can  they 
be  fecret,  and  therefore  not  effeftualj  but  ac- 
cording to  the  French  proverb,  ''  beaucoup  de 
"bruit,  peu  de  fruit j"  "much  bruit,  little 
"  fruit."  Yet,  certainly,  there  is  ufe  of  this 
quality  in  civil  aftairs:  where  there  is  an  opi- 
nion and  fame  to  be  created,  either  of  virtue 
or  greatnefs,  thefe  men  are  good  trumpeters. 
Again,  as  Titus  Livius  noteth  in  the  cafe  of 
Antiochus  and  the  JEtolians,  there  are  fome- 
times  great  effeds  of  crofs  liesj  as  if  a  man 
that  negociates  between  two  princes,  to  draw 
them  to  join  in  a  war  againft  the  third,  doth 
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extol  the  forces  of  either  of  them  above  mea- 
fure,  the  one  to  the  other :  and  fometimes,  he 
that  deals  between  man  and  man  raifeth  his 
own  credit  with  both,  by  pretending  greater 
intereft  thun  he  hath  in  either:  and  in  thefe, 
and  the  like  kinds,  it  often  falls  out,  that  fome- 
what  is  produced  of  nothing 5  for  lies  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  breed  opinion,  and  opinion  brings  on 
fubftance.  In  military  commanders  and  Ibl- 
diers  vain  glory  is  an  elfential  pointy  for  as 
iron  fliarpens  iron,  fo  by  glory  one  courage 
iharpeneth  another.  In  cafes  of  great  enter- 
prize  upon  charge  and  adventure,  a  compofition 
of  glorious  natures  doth  put  life  into  bufinefsj 
and  thole,  that  are  of  folid  and  fober  natures, 
have  more  of  the  ballaft  than  of  the  fail.  In 
fame  of  learning  the  flight  will  be  flow  with- 
out fome  feathers  of  oltentation^  ''  Qui  de 
"  contemnenda  gloria  libros  fcribunt,  nomen 
"  fuum  infcribunt."  Socrates,  Ariflotle,  Galen 
were  men  full  of  oflentation :  certainly  vain 
glory  helpeth  to  perpetuate  a  man's  memory; 
and  virtue  was  never  fo  beholding  to  human 
nature,  as  it  received  its  due  at  the  fecond 
hand.  Neither  had  the  fame  of  Cicero,  Seneca, 
Plinius  Secundus  borne  her  age  fo  well  if  it 
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had  not  been  joined  with  fome  vanity  in  them- 
felves;  like  unto  varniih,  that  makes  ceilings 
not  only  fliine,  but  laft.  But  all  this  while, 
when  I  fpeak  of  vain  glory,  I  mean  not  of  that 
property  that  Tacitus  doth  attribute  to  Muci- 
anus ;  "  Omnium,  quae  dixerat  feceratque,  arte 
"  quadam  omenta  tor:"  for  that  proceeds  not  of 
vanity,  but  of  natural  magnanimity  and  dif- 
cretionj  and,  in  fome  perfons,  is  not  only 
coraeJy,  but  gracious:  for  excufations,  ceffions, 
modefty  itfelf  well  governed  are  but  arts  of 
oftentation;  and  amongft  thofe  arts  there  is 
none  better  than  that  which  Plinius  Secundus 
fpeaketh  of  j  which  is  to  be  liberal  of  praife 
and  commendation  to  others,  in  that  wherein  a 
man's  felf  hath  any  perfe6tion :  for  faith  Pliny 
very  wittily,  "  In  commending  another  you  do 
"  yourlelf  right;"  ior  he  that  you  commend  is 
either  fuperior  to  you  in  that  you  commend, 
or  inferior;  if  he  be  inferior,  if  he  be  to  be 
commended,  you  much  more ;  if  he  be  fupe- 
rior, if  he  be  not  to  be  commended,  you  much 
lefs  glorious.  Men  are  the  fcorn  of  wife  men, 
the  admiration  of  fools,  the  idols  of  parafites, 
and  the  flaves  of  their  own  vaunts. 
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OF   HONOUR   AND    REPUTATION. 

The  winning  of  honour  is  but  the  revealing  of 
a  man's  virtue  and  worth  without  difadvan- 
tage;  for  fume  in  their  adions  do  woo  and 
afFe61:  honour  and  reputation ;  which  fort  of 
men  are  commonly  much  talked  of,  but  in- 
wardly little  admired;  and  fome,  contrarivvife, 
darken  their  virtue  in  the  fhew  of  itj  fo  as 
they  be  undervalued  in  opinion.  If  a  man 
perform  that  which  hath  not  been  attempted 
before,  or  attempted  and  given  over,  or  hath 
been  atchieved,  but  not  with  fo  good  circum- 
ftance,  he  Ihall  purchafe  more  honour  than 
by  effecting  a  matter  of  greater  ditficulty,  or 
virtue,  wherein  he  is  but  a  follower.  If  a  man 
fo  temper  his  acl:ions,  as  in  fome  one  of  them 
he  doih  content  every  faction  or  combination 
of  people,  the  mufic  will  be  the  fuller.  A  man 
is  an  ill  hufband  of  his  honour  that  entereth 
into  any  a6tion,  the  failing  wherein  may  dif- 
grace  him  more  than  the  carrying  of  it  through 
can  honour  him.  Honour  that  is  gained  and 
broken  upon  another  hath  the  quickeft  reflec- 
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tlon,  like  diamonds  cut  with  fafcets;  and, 
therefore,  let  a  man  contend  to  excel  any  com- 
petitors of  his  in  honour,  in  out-fhooting  thera 
if  he  can  in  their  own  bow.  Dikreet  follow- 
ers and  fervants  help  much  to  reputation ; 
"  Omnis  fama  a  domefticis  emanat."  Envy, 
which  is  the  canker  of  honour,  is  beft  diilin- 
guiflied  by  declaring  a  man's  ielf  in  his  ends, 
rather  to  feek  merit  than  famej  and  by  at- 
tributing a  man's  fuccelTes  rather  to  divine 
Providence  and  felicity,  than  to  his  own  vir- 
tue or  policy.  The  true  marfhalling  of  the 
decrrees  of  foverei2;n  honour  are  thefe:  in  the 
fir ii  place  are  "conditores  imperiorum,"  foun- 
ders of  ftates  and  commonwealths 3  fuch  as 
were  Romulus,  Cyrus,  Csefar,  Ottoman,  If- 
mael:  in  the  fecond  place  are  •Megillatores," 
lawgivers 3  which  are  alfo  called  fecond  foun- 
ders, or  "  perpetui  principes,"  becaufe  they 
govern  by  their  ordinances  after  they  are  gone; 
fuch  were  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Juftinian,  Edgar, 
Alphonfus  of  Caftile,  the  wife,  that  made  the 
"  Siete  patridas :"  in  the  third  place  are  "  li- 
'' bera tores,"  or  "  falvatoresf  fuch  as  com- 
pound the  long  miferies  of  civil  wars,  or  de- 
liver their  countries  from  fervitudc  of  ilrangers 
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or  tyrants;  as  Auguftus  Caefar,  Vefpafianus, 
Aurelianus,  Theodoricus,  king  Henry  the  fe- 
venth  of  England,  king  Henry  the  fourth  of 
France :  in  the  fourth  place  are  *^  propaga- 
"  tores,  or  "  propiignatores  imperii;"  fuch  as 
in  honourable  wars  enlarge  their  territories,  or 
make  noble  defence  againft  invaders:  and  in 
the  lall  place,  are  "  patres  patriae,"  which 
reign  jultly,  and  make  the  times  good  wherein 
they  live;  both  which  laft  kinds  need  no  ex- 
amples, they  are  in  fuch  number.  Degrees 
of  honour  in  fubjeds  are  firfi:,  "  participes  cu- 
"  rarum,"  thofe  upon  whom  princes  do  dif- 
charge  the  greateft  w^eight  of  their  affairs 5 
their  right  hands,  as  we  call  them :  the  next 
are,  "  duces  belli,"  great  leaders;  fuch  as  are 
princes  lieutenants,  and  do  them  notable  fer- 
vices  in  the  wars :  the  third  are,  *^  gratiofi," 
favourites;  fuch  as  exceed  not  this  fcantling, 
to  be  folace  to  the  fovereign,  and  harmlefs  to 
the  people :  and  the  fourth,  "  negotiis  pares;" 
fuch  as  have  great  places  under  princes,  and 
execute  their  places  with  futficiency.  There 
is  an  honour,  likewife,  which  may  be  ranked 
amongft  the  greateft,  which  happeneth  rarely; 
that  is,  of  fuch  as  facrifice  themfelves  to  death 
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or  danger  for  the  good  of  their  countiT3  as 
was  M.  Regulus,  and  the  two  Decii. 


OF    JUDICATURE. 

Judges  ought  to  remember,  that  their  office  is 
*'jus  dicere,"  and  not  '^jas  dare:"  to  inter- 
pret law,  and  not  to  make  law,  or  give  law : 
elfe  will  it  be  like  the  authority  claimed  by 
the  church  of  Romcj  which,  under  pretext  of 
expofition  of  Icripture,  doth  not  Hick  to  add 
and  alter  j  and  to  pronounce  that  which  they 
do  not  find,  and  by  fliew  of  antiquity  to  in- 
troduce  novelty.  Judges  ought  to  be  more 
learned  than  witty,  more  reverend  than  plau- 
lible,  and  more  advifed  than  confident.  Above 
all  things,  integrity  is  their  portion  and  proper 
virtue.  Curfed,  (faith  the  law.)  "  Is  he  that 
**  removeth  the  landmark."  The  mifiayer  of 
a  mere-ftone  is  to  blarney  but  it  is  the  unjuft 
judge  that  is  the  capital  remover  of  landmarks 
when  he  defineth  amifs  of  lands  and  property. 
One  foul  fentence  doth  more  hurt  than  many 
foul  examples  J  for  thefe  do  but  corrupt  the 
ftream^  the  other  corrupteth  the  fountain :  io 
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laith  Solomon;  "  Fons  turbatus,  et  vena  cor- 
"  rupta  eft  jiiftns  cadens  in  caufa  fna  coram 
"  adverfario."  The  office  of  judges  may  have 
reference  unto  the  parties  that  fue,  unto  the 
advocates  that  plead,  unto  the  clerks  and  mi- 
nifters  of  juftice  underneath  them,  and  to  the 
fovereign  or  ftate  above  them. 

Firft,  for  the  caufes  or  parties  that  fue. 
There  be,  (faith  the  fcripture,)  "  that  turn 
"  judgment  into  wormwood  3"  and  furely  there 
be  alfo  that  turn  it  into  vinegar;  for  injultice 
maketh  it  bitter,  and  delays  make  it  four. 
The  principal  duty  of  a  judge,  is  to  fupprefs 
force  and  fraud;  whereof  force  is  the  more 
pernicious  when  it  is  open ;  and  fraud  when 
it  is  clofe  and  difguifed.  Add  thereto  con- 
tentious fuits,  which  ought  to  be  fpewed  out, 
as  the  furfeit  of  courts.  A  judge  ought  to  pre- 
pare  his  way  to  a  juft  fentence,  as  God  ufetli 
to  prepare  his  way,  by  raifing  valleys  and  taking 
down  hills:  fo  when  there  appeareth  on  either 
lide  an  high  hand,  violent  profeculion,  cunning 
advantages  taken,  combination,  power,  great 
counfel,  then  is  the  virtue  of  a  judge  feen  to 
make  inequality  equal;  that  he  may  plant  his 
judgment  as  upon  an  even  ground.    "  Qui  for- 
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"  titer  emungit,  elicit  fanguinemj"  and  where 
the  wine-prefs  is  hard  wrought,  it  yields  a  harih 
wine  that  taftes  of  the  grape-ftone.  Judges 
mull  beware  of  hard  conftrudion's,  and  drained 
inferences;  for  there  is  no  worfe  torture  than 
the  torture  of  laws:  efpecially  in  cafe  of  laws 
penal,  they  ought  to  have  care,  that  that,  which 
was  meant  for  terror,  be  not  turned  into  ri- 
gour; and  that  they  bring  not  upon  the  people 
that  fliower  whereof  the  fcripture  fpeaketh, 
*'  Pluet  fuper  eos  laqueos;"  for  penal  laws 
preffed,  are  a  fliower  of  fnares  upon  the  peo- 
ple: therefore  let  penal  laws,  if  they  have 
been  fleepers  of  long,  or  if  they  be  grown  unfit 
for  the  prefent  time,  be  by  wife  judges  con- 
fined in  the  execution;  *'  Judicis  officium  eft, 
"  ut  res,  ita  tempora  rerum,"  &c.  In  caufes 
of  life  and  death  judges  ought,  (as  far  as  the 
law  permitteth,)  in  juftice  to  remember  mercy, 
and  to  caft  a  fevere  eye  upon  the  example,  but 
a  merciful  eye  upon  the  perfon. 

Secondly,  for  the  advocates  and  counfcl 
that  plead.  Patience  and  gravity  of  hearing 
is  an  eflential  part  of  juftice;  and  an  over- 
fpeaking  judge  is  no  well  tuned  cymbal.  It 
is  no  grace  to  a  judge  firft  to  find  that  which 
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he  might  have  heard  in  due  time  from  the 
barj  or  to  ihew  quicknefs  of  conceit  in  cut- 
ting off  evidence  or  counfel  too  fhort;  or  to 
prevent  information  by  queftions,  though  per- 
tinent. The  parts  of  a  judge  in  hearing  are 
four 5  to  dire(5l  the  evidence 3  to  moderate 
length,  repetition,  or  impertinency  of  fpeechj 
to  recapitulate,  feledt,  and  collate  the  material 
points  of  that  which  hath  been  faid;  and  to 
give  the  rule  or  fentence.  Whatfoever  is  above 
thefe  is  too  much,  and  proceedeth  either  of 
glory  and  willingnefs  to  fpeak,  or  of  impa- 
tience to  hear,  or  of  Ihortnels  of  memory,  or 
of  want  of  a  itayed  and  equal  attention.  It  is 
a  Itrange  thing  to  fee  that  the  boldnefs  of  ad- 
vocates Ihoujd  prevail  with  judges 5  whereas 
they  fliould  imitate  God,  in  whofe  feat  they  fit  j 
who  repreifeth  the  prefumptuous,  and  giveth 
grace  to  the  modeft:  but  it  is  more  ftrange, 
that  judges  Ihould  have  noted  favourites,  which 
cannot  but  caufe  multiplication  of  fees,  and 
fufpicion  of  by-ways.  There  is  due  from  the 
judge  to  the  advocate  fome  commendation  and 
gracing  where  caufes  are  well  handled  and 
fair  pleaded,  efpecially  towards  the  fide  which 
obtaineth  not  3  for  that  upholds  in  the  client 
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the  reputation  of  his  counfel,  and  beats  down 
in  him  the  conceit  of  his  caufe.  There  is 
likewife  due  to  the  public  a  civil  reprehenfion 
of  advocates  where  there  appeareth  cunning 
counfel,  grofs  negled,  flight  information,  in- 
difcreet  prelling,  or  an  over-bold  defence:  and 
let  not  the  counfel  at  the  bar  chop  with  the 
judge,  nor  wind  himfelf  into  the  handling  of 
the  caufe  anew  after  the  judge  hath  declared 
his  fentence;  but  on  the  other  fide,  let  not  the 
judge  meet  the  caufe  half  way,  nor  give  oc- 
cafion  to  the  party  to  fay,  his  coanfel  or  proofs 
were  not  heard. 

Thirdly,  for  that  that  concerns  clerks  and 
minifters.  The  place  of  juftice  is  an  hallowed 
place;  and,  therefore,  not  only  the  bench,  but 
the  footpace  and  precinfts  and  purprife  there- 
of ought  to  be  preferv^ed  without  fcandal  and 
corruption;  for,  certainly,  grapes,  (as  the  fcrip- 
ture  faith,)  "  will  not  be  gathered  of  thorns 
"  or  thirties j"  neither  can  juftice  yield  her 
fruit  with  fweetnefs  amongll  the  briars  and 
brambles  of  catching  and  polling  clerks  and 
minirters.  The  attendance  of  courts  is  fubjeft 
to  four  bad  inftruments :  firrt,  certain  perfons 
that  are  fowers  of  fuits;  which  make  the  court 
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fwell,  and  tlie  country  pine:  the  fecond  fort 
is  of  thofe,  that  engage  courts  in  quarrels  of 
jurifdi6lion,  and  are  not  truly  ^'  amici  curiae," 
but  "  parafiti  curiae,"  in  puffing  a  court  up 
beyond  her  bounds  for  their  own  Icraps  and 
advantages:  the  third  fort  is  of  thofe  that 
may  be  accounted  the  left  hands  of  courts 3 
perfons  that  are  full  of  nimble  and  finifter 
tricks  and  ihifts,  whereby  they  pervert  the 
plain  and  dire6l  courfes  of  courts,  and  bring 
jurtice  into  oblique  lines  and  labyrinths:  and 
the  fourth  is  the  poller  and  exafler  of  feesj 
which  juftifies  the  common  refemblance  of  the 
courts  of  juflice  to  the  bufli,  whereunto  while 
the  fheep  flies  for  defence  in  weather,  he  is 
fure  to  lofe  part  of  his  fleece.  On  the  other 
(ide,  an  ancient  clerk,  fliilful  in  precedents, 
wary  in  proceeding,  and  underftanding  in  the 
bufinefs  of  the  court,  is  an  excellent  finger  of 
a  court,  and  doth  many  times  point  the  way 
to  the  judge  himfelf. 

Fourthly,  for  that  which  may  concern  the 
fovereign  and  eftate.  Judges  ought,  above  all, 
to  remember  the  conclufion  of  the  Roman 
twelve  tables  J  *^  Salus  populi  fuprema  lexj" 
and  to  know  that  laws,  except  they  be  in  order 
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to  that  end,  are  but  things  captious,  and  ora- 
cles not  well  infpired:  therefore  it  is  an  happy- 
thing  in  a  ttate  when  kings  and  ftates  do  often 
confult  with  judges:  and  again,  when  judges 
do  often  confult  with  the  king  and  ftate:  the 
one,  when  there  is  matter  of  law  intervenient 
in  bufinefs  of  flate;  the  other,  when  there  is 
fome  consideration  of  ftate  intervenient  in  mat- 
ter of  law  J  for  many  times,  the  things  deduced 
to  judgment  may  be  **  meum"  and  '*  tuum," 
when  the  reafon  and  confequence  thereof  may- 
trench  to  point  of  eftate:  I  call  matter  of 
eftate,  not  only  the  parts  of  fovereignty,  bat 
whatfoever  introduceth  any  great  alteration, 
or  dangerous  precedent^  or  concerneth  mani- 
feftly  any  great  portion  of  people:  and  let  no 
man  weakly  conceive  that  juft  laws,  and  true 
policy  have  any  antipathy i  for  they  are  like 
the  fpirits  and  linews,  that  one  moves  with  the 
other.  Let  judges  alfo  remember,  that  Solo- 
mon's throne  was  fupported  by  lions  on  both 
fides:  let  them  be  lions,  but  yet  lions  under 
the  throne 3  being  circumfpe6t  that  they  do 
not  check  or  oppofe  any  points  of  fovereignty. 
Let  not  judges  alfo  be  lb  ignorant  of  their  own 
right,  as  to  think  there  is  not  left  to  them,  as,a 
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principal  part  of  their  office,  a  wife  ufe  and 
application  of  laws;  for  they  may  remember 
what  the  Apoltle  faith  of  a  greater  law  than 
theirs  J  "  Nos  fcimus  quia  lex  bona  ell,  modo 
**  quis  ea  utatur  legitime." 


OF    AXGER. 

To  feek  to  extinguifh  anger  utterly  is  but  a 
bravery  of  the  Stoics.  We  have  better  oracles : 
*'  Be  angry,  but  fin  not:  let  not  the  fun  go 
"  down  upon  your  anger."  Anger  muft  be 
limited  and  confined,  both  in  race  and  in  time. 
We  will  firll  fpeak  how  the  natural  inclina- 
tion and  habit,  ^'  to  be  angry,"  may  be  at- 
tempted and  calmed;  fecondly,  how  the  par- 
ticular motions  of  anger  may  be  reprefled,  or, 
at  leaft,  refrained  from  doing  mifchief;  thirdly, 
how  to  raife  anger,  or  appeafe  anger  in  an- 
other. 

For  the  firll,  there  is  no  other  way  but  to 
meditate  and  ruminate  well  upon  the  elfe6ts 
of  anger,  how  it  troubles  man's  life :  and  the 
befl  time  to  do  this,  is  to  look  back  upon 
anger  when  the  fit  is  thoroughly  over.    Seneca 
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faith  well,  *'  that  anger  is  like  rain,  which 
"  breaks  itfelf  upon  that  it  falls."  The  fcrip- 
ture  exhorteth  us,  "  to  poliels  our  fouls  in 
*'  patience;"  whofoever  is  out  of  patience,  is 
out  of  polfeflion  of  his  foul.  Men  muft  not 
turn  bees; 

"  Animafquc  in  vulncrc  ponunt." 

Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  bafenefi;  as  it 
appears  well  in  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  fubjeds 
in  whom  it  reigns;  children,  women,  old  folks, 
fick  folks.  Only  men  muft  beware  that  they 
carr)'  their  anger  rather  with  fcorn  than  with 
fear  ;  fo  that  they  may  feem  rather  to  be  above 
the  injury  than  below  it;  which  is  a  thing 
eafily  done,  if  a  man  will  give  law  to  himfelf 
in  it. 

For  tlie  fecond  point,  the  caufcsand  motives 
of  anger  are  chiefly  three:  firlf,  to  be  too  fen- 
fible  of  hurt ;  for  no  man  is  angry  that  feels 
not  himftlf  hurt;  and,  therefore,  lender  and 
delicate  perfons  mulf  needs  be  oft  angry,  they 
have  fo  many  things  to  trouble  them,  which 
more  robull  natures  have  little  fenfe  of:  the 
next  is,  the  apprehenlion  and  conftrudion  of 
the  injury  offered  to  be,  in  the  circumllauces 
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thereof,  full  of  contempt  5  for  contempt  is  that 
which  putteth  an  edge  upon  anger  as  much 
or  more  than  the  hurt  itfclf;  and,  therefore, 
when  men  are  ingenious  in  picking  out  circum- 
llances  of  contempt,  they  do  kindle  their  anger 
much  :  lallly,  opinion  of  the  touch  of  a  man's 
reputation  doth  multiply  and  fliarpen  anger j 
wherein  the  remedy  is  that  a  man  iliould 
have,  as  Gk)nfalvo  was  wont  to  fay,  "  telara 
"  honoris  cralliorem."  But  in  all  refrainings  of 
anger  it  is  the  bell  remedy  to  win  time,  and 
to  make  a  man's  felf  believe  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  revenge  is  not  yet  come;  but  that 
he  forefees  a  time  for  it,  and  fo  to  ftill  hiuifelf 
in  the  mean  time,  and  referve  it. 

To  contain  anger  from  mifchief,  though  it 
take  hold  of  a  man,  there  be  two  things  where- 
of you  mull  have  fpecial  caution:  the  one,  of 
extreme  bitternefs  of  words,  efpecially  if  they 
be  aculeate  and  proper;  for  "  communia  male- 
''  dida"  are  nothing  fo  much;  and  again,  that 
in  anger  a  man  reveal  no  fecrets;  for  that  makes 
him  not  fit  for  fociety :  the  other,  that  you  do 
not  peremptorily  break  off  in  anybufinefs  in  a 
fit  of  anger ;  but  howfoever  you  fhew  bitternefs, 
do  not  a6t  any  thing  that  is  not  revocable. 

;    L 
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For  raifing  and  appealing  anger  in  another, 
it  is  done  chiefly  by  choofing  of  times,  when 
men  are  frovvardefl  and  worft  dilpofed  to  in- 
cenfe  themj  again,  by  gathering,  (as  was 
touched  before,)  all  that  you  can  find  out  to 
aggravate  the  contempt:  and  the  two  remedies 
are  by  the  contraries:  the  former  to  take  good 
times,  when  firft  to  relate  to  a  man  an  angry 
bufinefi,  for  the  firl\  impreflion  is  much  ;  and 
the  other  is,  to  fever,  as  much  as  may  be,  the 
conftrutlion  of  the  injuiy  from  the  point  of 
contempt}  imputing  it  to  mifunderftandlng, 
fear,  pallion,  or  what  you  will. 


OF    VICISSITUDE    OF    THINGS. 

Solomon  faith,  "  there  is  no  new  thing  upon 
**  the  earth  :"  fo  that  as  Plato  had  an  imagi- 
nation that  all  knowledge  was  but  remem- 
brance j  fo  Solomon  giveth  his  fentencc,  "that 
"all  novelty  is  but  oblivion j"  whereby  you 
may  fee,  that  the  river  of  Lethe  runneth  as 
well  above  ground  as  below.  There  is  an 
abftrufe  aftrologer  that  faith,  if  it  were  not 
for  two  things  that  are  conftant,  (the  one  is. 
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that  the  fixed  ftars  ever  Itand  at  like  dillance 
one  tVom  another  and  never  come  nearer  to- 
gether nor  go  farther  afiinder,  the  other,  that 
the  diurnal  motion  perpetually  keepeth  time,) 
no  individual  would  lall  one  moment:  certain 
it  is,  that  the  matter  is  in  a  perpetual  flux,  and 
never  at  a  Ilay.  The  great  winding-ilieets  that 
bury  all  things  in  oblivion  are  two;  deluges 
and  earthquakes.  As  for  conflagrations  and 
great  droughts,  they  do  not  merely  difpeople, 
but  dellroy.  Phaeton's  car  went  but  a  day; 
and  the  three  years  drought,  in  the  time  of 
Elias,  was  but  particular,  and  left  people  alive. 
As  for  the  great  burnings  by  lightnings,  which 
are  often  in  the  Welt  Indies,  they  are  but  nar- 
row; but  in  the  other  two  deftrudions,  by 
deluge  and  earthquake,  it  is  farther  to  be 
noted  that  the  remnant  of  people,  which  hap 
to  be  referved,  are  commonly  ignorant  and 
mountainous  people,  that  can  give  no  account 
of  the  time  pad;  fo  that  the  oblivion  is  all 
one,  as  if  none  had  been  left.  If  you  confider 
well  of  the  people  of  the  Weft  Indies,  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  are  a  newer^  or  a 
younger  people  than  the  people  of  the  old 
world;  and  it  is  much  more  likely,  that  the 
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deflrudion,  that  hath  heretofore  been  there, 
was  not  by  earthquakes,  (as  the  ^Egyptian 
priefl  told  Solon  concerning  the  ifland  of  At- 
lantis, that  it  was  fwallowed  by  an  earth- 
quake,)  but  rather,  that  it  was  defolated  by  a 
particular  deluge  3  for  earthquakes  are  feldom 
in  thofe  parts:  but  on  the  other  fide,  they  have 
fuch  pouring  rivers,  as  the  rivers  of  Afia,  and 
Africa,  and  Europe  are  but  brooks  to  them. 
Their  Andes  likewife,  or  mountains  are  far 
higher  than  thofe  with  us;  whereby  it  feems, 
that  the  remnants  of  generation  of  men  were, 
in  fuch  a  particular  deluge,  faved.  As  for  the 
obfervation  that  Machiavcl  hath,  that  the  jea- 
loufy  of  fe6ts  doth  much  extinguifli  the  me- 
mory of  things;  traducing  Gregory  the  Great, 
that  he  did  what  in  him  lay  to  extinguifli  all 
heathen  antiquities;  I  do  not  find  that  thofe 
zeals  do  any  great  etFe6ts,  nor  laft  long:  as 
it  appeared  in  the  fucceflion  of  Sabinian,  who 
did  revive  the  former  antiquties. 

The  viciffitude  or  mutations  in  the  fuperior 
globe  are  no  fit  matter  for  this  prefent  argu- 
ment. It  may  be  Plato's  great  year,  if  the 
world  fliould  lafl:  fo  long,  would  have  fome 
effed,  not  in  renewing  the  ftate  of  like  indi- 
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viduals.  (for  that  is  the  fume  of  thofe  that 
conceive  the  celellial  bodies  have  more  ac- 
curate influences  upon  thefe  things  below, 
than  indeed  they  have,)  but  in  grofs.  Comets, 
out  of  queftion,  have  likewife  power  and  ef- 
fect over  the  grofs  and  mafs  of  things:  but 
they  are  rather  gazed  upon,  and  waited  upon 
in  their  journey,  than  wifely  obferved  in  their 
efFe6ts3  efpecially  in  their  refpedive  effefts; 
that  is,  what  kind  of  comet,  for  magnitude, 
colour,  verfion  of  the  beams,  placing  in  the 
region  of  heaven,  or  lading,  produceth  what 
kind  of  efFe61:s. 

There  is  a  toy,  which  I  have  heard,  and  I 
would  not  have  it  given  over,  but  waited  upon 
a  little.  They  fay  it  is  obferved  in  the  Low 
Countries,  (I  know  not  in  what  part,)  that 
every  five  and  thirty  years  the  fame  kind  and 
fuit  of  years  and  weathers  comes  about  again  -, 
as  great  frofts,  great  wet,  great  droughts,  warm 
winters,  fummers  with  little  heat,  and  the  like  j 
and  they  call  it  the  prime :  it  is  a  thing  I  do 
the  rather  mention,  becaufe,  computing  back- 
wards, I  have  found  fome  concurrence. 

But  to  leave  thefe  points  of  nature,  and  to 
come  to    men.      The    greateft  vicilTitude  of 
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things  amongil  men,  is  the  viciflitude  of  feds 
and  rcligion.^^  for  thofe  orbs  rule  in  men's 
minds  moft.  The  true  religion  is  built  upon 
the  reck ;  the  reft  are  tolfed  upon  the  waves 
of  tinie.  To  fpeak  therefore  of  the  caufes  of 
new  fects,  and  to  give  fome  counfel  concern- 
ing them,  as  far  as  the  weaknefs  of  human 
judgment  can  give  ftay  to  fo  great  revolutions. 
W}it"n  the  religion  formerly  received  is 
rent  by  difcords;  and  when  the  holinefs  of  the 
profcilors  of  religion  is  decayed  and  full  of 
fcandal;  and  withal  the  times  be  ftupid,  ig- 
norant, and  barbarous,  you  may  doubt  the 
fpringing  up  of  a  new  {t6i:  if  then  alfo  there 
fhould  arife  any  extravagant  and  ftrange  fpirit 
to  make  liimfclf  author  thereofj  all  which 
points  held  wht^n  Mahomet  publilhed  his  law. 
If  a  new  fed  have  not  two  properties,  fear  it 
not,  for  ii  will  notfpread:  the  one  is  the  fup- 
planting,  or  the  oppofing  of  authority  eila- 
blilliedj  for  nothing  is  more  popular  than 
that  J  the  other  is  the  giving  licenfe  to  plea- 
fures  and  a  voluptuous  life:  for  as  for  fpecu- 
lative  herefies,  (fuch  as  were  in  ancient  times 
the  Arians,  and  now  the  Arminians,)  though 
they  work  mightily  upon  men's  wits,  yet  they 
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do  not  produce  any  great  alterations  in  dates; 
except  it  be  by  the  help  of  civil  occalions. 
There  be  three  manner  of  plantations  of  new 
fe6ts:  by  the  power  of  figns  and  miracles;  by 
the  eloquence  and  wifdom  of  fpeech  and  per- 
fualion;  and  by  the  fword.  For  martyrdoms, 
I  reckon  them  amongft  miracles;  becaufe  they 
feem  to  exceed  the  ftrength  of  human  nature: 
and  I  may  do  the  like  of  fuperlative  and  ad- 
mirable holinefs  of  life.  Surely  there  is  no 
better  way  to  Hop  the  rihng  of  new  feds  and 
fchifms,  than  to  reform  abufes;  to  compound 
the  fraaller  differences;  to  proceed  mildly,  and 
not  with  fanguinary  perfecutions;  and  rather 
to  take  otF  the  principal  authors,  by  winning 
and  advancing  them,  than  to  enrage  them  by 
violence  and  bitternefs. 

The  changes  and  viciffitude  in  wars  are 
many;  but  chiefly  in  three  things;  in  the  feats 
or  liages  of  the  war,  in  the  weapons,  and  in 
the  manner  of  the  condu6t.  Wars,  in  ancient 
time,  feemed  more  to  move  from  eaft  to  weft; 
for  the  Perfians,  Aflyrians,  Arabians,  Tartars, 
(which  were  the  invaders,)  were  all  eaftern 
people.  It  is  true,  the  Gauls  were  weftern; 
but  we  read  but  of  two  incurfions  of  theirs: 
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the  one  to  Gallo-Graecia,  the  other  to  Rome : 
but  eaft  and  weft  have  no  certain  points  of 
heaven;  and  no  more  have  the  wars,  eitlier 
from  the  eaft  or  weft,  any  certainty  of  obfer- 
vation:  but  north  and  fouth  are  fixed  j  and  it 
hath  feldom  or  never  been  feen  that  the  far 
foiUhern  people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but 
contrariwife;  whereby  it  is  manifeft,  that  the 
northern  tra6t  of  the  world  is  in  nature  the 
more  martial  religion;  be  it  in  rcfpeCl  of  the 
ftars  of  that  hemilphere,  or  of  the  great  conti- 
nents that  are  upon  the  north;  whcieas  the 
fouth  part,  for  aught  that  is  known,  is  almoft 
all  fea;  or,  (which  is  moft  apparent,)  of  tlie 
cold  of  the  northern  parts,  which  is  that, 
which,  without  aid  of  difcipline,  doth  make 
the  bodies  hardeft,  and  the  courage  warmeft. 

Upon  the  breaking  and  ftiivering  of  a  great 
ftate  and  empire,  you  may  be  fure  to  have 
wars;  for  great  empires,  while  they  ftand,  do 
enervate  and  deftroy  the  forces  of  the  natives 
which  they  have  fubdued,  refling  upon  their 
own  protecting  forces;  and  then,  when  they 
fail  alfo,  all  goes  to  ruin,  and  they  become  a 
prey:  fo  was  it  in  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  likewife  in  the  empire  of  Al- 
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maigne,  after  Charles  the  Great,  every  bird 
taking  a  feather;  and  were  not  unlike  to  be- 
fal  to  Spain,  if  it  fliould  break.  The  great 
acceflions  and  unions  of  kingdoms  do  likewife 
ftir  up  wars:  for  when  a  ftate  grows  to  an 
over  power,  it  is  like  a  great  flood  that  will 
be  fure  to  overflow j  as  it  hath  been  feen 
in  the  ftates  of  Rome,  Turkey,  Spain,  and 
others.  Look  when  tiie  world  hath  fewclt 
barbarous  people,  but  fuch  as  commonly  will 
not  marry  or  generate  except  they  know  means 
to  live,  (as  it  is  almoil  every  where  at  this 
day,  except  Tartary,)  there  is  no  danger  of 
inundations  of  people:  but  when  there  be 
great  flioals  of  people,  which  go  on  to  popu- 
late without  forefeeing  means  of  life  and  fuf- 
tentation,  it  is  of  neceliity  that  once  in  an  age 
or  two  they  difcharge  a  portion  of  their  people 
upon  other  nations,  which  the  ancient  north- 
ern people  were  wont  to  do  by  lot ;  cafting 
lots  what  part  fliould  flay  at  home,  and 
what  fliould  feek  their  fortunes.  When  a 
warlike  flate  grows  foft  and  effeminate,  they 
may  be  fure  of  a  war:  for  commonly  fuch 
flates  are  grown  rich  in  the  time  of  their 
degenerating  i    and    fo     the     prey    inviteth, 
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and  their  decay  in  valour  encouragetli  a 
war. 

As  for  the  weapons,  it  hardly  falleth  under 
rule  and  obfervation:  yet  we  lee  even  they 
have  returns  and  vicilTitudesj  for  certain  it  is, 
that  ordnance  was  known  in  the  city  of  the 
Oxydracae  in  India  j  and  was  that  which  the 
Macedonians  called  thunder  and  lightning 
and  magic;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
ufe  of  ordnance  hath  been  in  China  above  two 
thoufand  years.  The  conditions  of  weapons 
and  their  improvement  are,  firli,  the  fetching 
afar  off;  for  that  outruns  the  danger,  as  it  is 
feen  in  ordnance  and  mulkcts:  fecondly,  the 
ftrength  of  the  percuflion^  wherein  likewife 
ordnance  do  exceed  all  arietations,  and  ancient 
inventions :  the  third  is,  the  commodious  ufe 
of  them;  as  that  they  may  ferve  in  all  wea- 
thers; that  the  carriage  may  be  light  and 
manageable,  and  the  like. 

For  the  condu6t  of  the  war:  at  the  firft, 
men  refted  extremely  upon  number;  they  did 
put  the  wars  likewife  upon  main  force  and 
valour,  pointing  days  for  pitched  fields,  and  fo 
trying  it  out  upon  an  even  match;  and  they 
were  more  ignorant  in  ranging  and  arraying 
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their  battles.  After  they  grew  to  reft  upon 
number,  rather  competent  than  vaft;  they 
grew  to  advantages  of  place,  cunning  diver- 
lions,  and  the  likej  and  they  grew  more  Ikilfal 
in  the  ordering  of  their  battles. 

In  the  youtli  of  a  Hate,  arms  do  Hourifh; 
in  the  middle  age  of  a  ftate,  learning;  and 
then  both  of  tliem  together  for  a  time :  in  the 
declining  age  of  a  ftate,  mechanical  arts  and 
merchandize.  Learning  hath  its  infancy, 
when  it  is  but  beginning,  and  alraoft  childilhj 
then  its  youth,  when  it  is  luxuriant  and  juve- 
nile; then  its  ftrength  of  years,  when  it  is 
folid  and  reduced;  and  laftly,  its  old  age,  when 
it  waxeth  dry  and  exhauft:  but  it  is  not  good 
to  look  too  long  upon  thefe  turning  wheels  of 
viciffitude,  left  we  become  giddy:  as  for  the 
philology  of  them,  that  is  but  a  circle  of  tales, 
and  therefore  not  fit  for  this  writing. 
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A     FRAGMENT    OF    AN    ESSAY 
ON     FAME. 

The  poets  make  Fame  a  monfter:  they  de- 
fcribe  her  in  part  finely  and  elegantly,  and  in 
part  gravely  and  fententioufly :  they  fay,  Look 
how  many  feathers  fhe  hath,  fo  many  eyes  fhe 
hath  underneath,  fo  many  tongues,  fo  many 
voices,  ihe  pricks  up  fo  many  cars. 

This  is  a  flourilh :  there  follow  excellent 
parables 5  as  that  ihe  gathereth  ftrcngth  in 
going;  that  Ihc  goeth  upon  the  ground,  and 
yet  hidcth  her  head  in  the  clouds;  that  in  the 
day-time  llie  fittcth  in  a  watch-tower,  and 
flyeth  moft  by  night;  that  fhe  mingleth  things 
done  with  things  not  done;  and  that  fhe  is 
a  terror  to  great  cities:  but  that  which  pafleth 
all  the  reft  is,  they  do  recount  that  the  earth, 
mother  of  the  giants  that  made  war  againfl 
Jupiter  and  were  by  him  dellroyed,  thereupon 
in  anger  brought  forth  fame;  for  certain  it  is, 
that  rebels,  figured  by  the  giants  and  feditions 
fames  and  libels,  are  but  brothers  and  fifters, 
mafculine  and  feminine:   but  now  if  a  man 
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can  tame  this  monfter,  and  bring  her  to  feed 
at  the  hand,  and  govern  her,  and  with  her  fly 
at  other  ravening  fowl  and  kill  them,  it  is  fome- 
what  worth:  but  we  are  infeded  with  the 
ftyle  of  the  poets.  To  fpeak  now  in  a  fad  and 
ferious  manner:  there  is  not  in  all  the  politics 
a  place  lefs  handled,  and  more  worthy  to  be 
handled,  than  this  of  fame  j  we  will  therefore 
fpeak  of  thefe  points:  what  are  falle  fames; 
and  what  are  true  fames  j  and  how  they  may 
be  beft  dilcerned;  how  fames  may  be  fown 
and  raifed;  how  they  may  be  fpread  and  mul- 
tiplied j  and  how  they  may  be  checked  and 
laid  dend;  and  other  things  concerning  the 
nature  of  fame.  Fame  is  of  that  force,  as 
there  is  fcarcely  any  great  action  wherein  it 
hath  not  a  great  part,  cfpeciaily  in  the  war. 
Mucianus  undid  Vitellius  by  a  fame  that  he 
fcattered,  that  Vitellius  had  in  purpofe  to  re- 
move the  legions  of  Syria  into  Germany,  and 
the  legions  of  Germany  into  Syria  j  whereupon 
the  legions  of  Syria  were  infinitely  inflamed. 
Julius  Caefar  took  Pompey  unprovided,  and 
laid  afleep  his  induflry  and  preparations  by  a 
fame  that  he  cunningly  gave  out,  how  Caefar's 
own  foldiers  loved  him  nofj  and  being  wearied 
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v,]\h  the  wars  and  laden  with  the  fpoils  ot 
Gaul,  would  forfake  him  as  foon  as  he  came 
into  Italy.  Livia  fettled  all  things  for  the 
fucceflion  of  her  fon  Tiberius  by  continually 
giving  out,  that  her  hufband  AugulUis  was 
upon  recovery  and  amendment  j  and  it  is  an 
ufual  thing  with  the  balhaws,  to  conceal  the 
death  of  the  great  Turk  from  the  janizaries 
and  men  of  war  to  fave  the  lacking  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  other  towns,  as  their  manner 
is.  Themillocles  made  Xerxes,  king  of  Perfia, 
poll  apace  out  of  Grascia,  by  giving  out  that 
the  Graecians  had  a  purpofe  to  break  his  bridge 
of  iliips  wdiich  he  had  made  athwart  the  Hel- 
iefpont.  There  be  a  thoufand  fuch  like  ex- 
amples, and  the  more  they  are  the  lefs  they 
need  to  be  repeated,  bccaufe  a  man  meeteth 
with  them  every  where:  therefore  let  all  wife 
governors  have  as  great  a  watch  and  care  over 
fames,  as  they  have  of  the  actions  and  defigns 
themfelves. 
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